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For Joseph Cropsey 
Amicus Spinoza 



Remember us that we may live, O King who delights in life. 
Inscribe us in the Book of Life for your sake. 
— Mahzor 

God had taken a perilous risk when He created man and gave 
him dominion over all the other creatures of the earth, but He 
was about to promise by the rainbow in the clouds never again 
to bring a flood and destroy all flesh. . . . God had granted the 
sons of Adam an abundance or self-love, the precarious gift of 
reason, as well as the illusions of time and space, but no sense 
of purpose or justice. Man would manage somehow to crawl 
upon the surface of the earth, forward and backward, until 
God's covenant with him ended and man's name in the book 
of life was erased forever. 
—Isaac Bashevis Singer, "The Death of Methuselah" 

Into Life 

— Franz Rosemaveig, The Star of Redemption 
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Preface 



This is not the book I had initially set out to write. My aim was to 
complete a study of the influence of Spinoza on Jewish thought 
and political theory from the eighteenth to the twentieth cen- 
turies. Writing a book on Spinoza's Ethics was the farthest thing 
from my mind. And yet it became apparent as I began to think 
about this project that I could not let go of Spinoza, or perhaps 
more accurately, he would not let go of me. Spinoza's Book of Life 
is the result of that exchange. 

Why a book on the Ethics? Despite an illustrious tradition 
of scholarship stretching back for over a century, there was a 
time up until the recent past when it was fashionable to treat 
Spinoza with something wavering between condescension and 
contempt. A reviewer of my Spinoza, Liberalism, and the Ques- 
tion of Jewish Identity tells the story of how shortly after World 
War II, a young American scholar sent an article on Spinoza to 
a leading Anglo-American journal of philosophy and was told 
by the editors, u We are not now and never will be interested 
in Spinoza." 1 For those of a positivist bent, the very idea of a 
system of deductive metaphysics was anathema to the empirical 
and skeptical spirit of modern philosophy. For others, his idea 
that God is the immanent cause of all things carried an odor of 
cloying religiosity running contrary to the secular spirit of the 
age. Today, fortunately, much of this has changed. Not only has 
there been an increased appreciation for the place of Spinoza in 
the history of thought, but his novel reflections on a wide range 
of themes, from the importance of the body, to the centrality of 
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power, to the psychological foundations of moral beliefs, have 
prompted renewed interest in and respect for his ideas. New edi- 
tions and translations have also made his work more accessible 
to contemporary readers. Even if Spinoza has never quite made 
the A-List, it is no longer possible to treat him, as he once was, 
as a "dead dog." 

The present study takes the form of a selective commentary 
on leading themes and problems of the Ethics. It does not pur- 
port to be a detailed line-by-line commentary or a comprehen- 
sive analysis of Spinoza's background and influences. Both such 
types of work already exist. Much of the recent literature on Spi- 
noza typically falls under the genre of what might be called ana- 
lytical philosophy of history-. 2 Although there is much to learn 
from this kind of writing, it tends to judge Spinoza as a con- 
tributor to certain contemporary philosophical problems and re- 
search programs that are not strictly his own, Not surprisingly, 
his arguments are often found to be faulty, unratified, and con- 
fused. It is a premise of this work that it is precisely in those 
places where Spinoza's thinking is most clearly at variance with 
our own that we have the most to learn. I am not interested 
in the Efbtcs because it helps to confirm contemporary opinions 
and points of view, but because it challenges them. The Ethics 
can teach us something about the foundations of modernity, of 
which it is a cornerstone. 

This book differs from other studies of the Ethics in a couple 
of respects. My earlier book focused almost exclusively on Spi- 
noza's Tractatus Tbeologia>-Po!iticus (TTP), his major work of 
political philosophy. The relation between the TTP and the 
Ethics has often baffled readers. The standard treatment of this 
question has been to consider Spinoza's politics as a kind of 
appendage, almost an afterthought, to his scientific and meta- 
physical interests. My own view attempted to reverse this con- 
ception by making a case for the primacy of political philosophy 
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or the "theologico-political problem" in Spinoza around which 
all of his later philosophical reflections tended to gravitate. The 
present work more or less continues this line of thinking. While 
I do not argue that the Ethics is a piece of political philosophy in 
the manner of Hobhes s Eevtatban or Locke's Ctvif Government, 
there is most definitely a politics in the Ethics that is broadly sup- 
portive of the liberal democratic framework set out in the TTP. 
The critique of supernatural teleology, the analysis of the pas- 
sions, and the celebration of freedom as the highest human end 
all bear marked affinities with the works of Machiavclli, Des- 
cartes, and Hobbes, of whom I make opportunistic use through- 
out this study. It is, above all, the Ethics as a work of practical 
philosophy that I want to stress. 

What this book maintains is that the Ethics and the TTP 
form parts of a complex whole. The TTP is a book mired in the 
world of biblical criticism, history, and contemporary politics. It 
was addressed to a general , if learned, audience that would play 
an important role in the future shape and destiny of public life. 
The TTP was a founding document of liberal democratic theory 
as well as the first sustained reflection on the status of Judaism 
within this new theologico-political regime. The Ethics by con- 
trast is a work written "in geometrical manner." It appears to 
pay scant attention to anything that cannot be deduced or in- 
ferred from human reason alone. If the TTP was intended as an 
exercise in public philosophy, the Ethics is an intensely private, 
deeply introspective book. While the TTP examines the theo- 
logical and political dimensions of human freedom, the Ethics is 
concerned with the moral and psychological conditions of lib- 
erty. The one examined the external, the other the internal di- 
mensions of freedom. Together both works constitute a compre- 
hensive account of the problem of freedom. 

In the TTP Spinoza distinguishes between two kinds of 
books. There are "hieroglyphic" books, his chief example being 
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the Bible, that require elaborate and painstaking historical re- 
construction if they arc to make sense. To understand such 
works, one requires knowledge of the language in which the text 
was written, information about the context and circumstances of 
its composition, and the character or* its author. Then there are 
"intelligible" hooks, such as Euclid's geometry, for which his- 
torical information about the author and the work is extraneous 
and the understanding of which requires only an ability to fol- 
low a chain of reasoning from premise to conclusion. The Ethics 
was clearly intended by its author to be an intelligible work after 
the manner of Euclid. Yet the apparent clarity of the inten- 
tion is partially undermined by the work itself. Underlying the 
formal propositional architecture is a highly impassioned work 
rich with irony, rhetoric, sarcasm, and reference to first -person 
experience — scarcely the model of the pure philosopher unsul- 
lied and unruffled by the emotions. We cannot read the Ethics 
as we could a mathematics textbook. It is not a work in which 
the author disappears into the text, but a work that bears its 
author s distinctive voice and cast of mind on every page, The 
Ethics is, then, neither a purely hieroglyphic nor a purely intelli- 
gible work but a hybrid of the two. To understand it, one needs 
to be, to varying degrees, philosopher, historian, and political 
theorist. 

The Ethics is a strange book and its strangeness is not di- 
minished even alter caret ul study. Despite Spinoza's aspiration 
to a kind of mathematical certainty, the Ethics is not as self- 
contained as it first appears. It is a rambling, discursive, and dis- 
cordant work. Almost nothing human is alien to it. As the title 
of this book suggests, the Spinoza to appear here is not the grim 
determinist or Stoic necessitarian made out by many of his crit- 
ics and some of his friends. He is instead an exponent of the joys 
of life and all that it entails. Above all, the Ethics teaches us to 
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embrace the world rather than flee from it, to regard freedom 
as a blessing rather than a curse, and to find pleasure in those 
things that tend to increase our sense of power and agency. The 
work, in short, is one of the touchstones of the modern idea of 
individuality. If Nietzsche was right — and I believe he \vas — 
that all philosophy is essentially autobiography, then the Ethics 
is the deepest expression of the soul of its author. It provides the 
fullest statement of Spinoza's views on freedom and the moral 
responsibility of the individual. Among other things, Spinoza's 
Ethics is the closest thing we have to an intellectual autobiogra- 
phy of this strange and elusive man. 

The Ethics represents the perfection of modern rationalism, 
that is, the attempt to work out an account of nature, of the 
whole, from the sources of human reason. It is not only a clas- 
sic document of modern rationalism; it belongs to that genre of 
books that brings to light the ancient quarrel between reason and 
faith, philosophy and revelation. This is the deepest and most 
serious problem to which the work is addressed. To understand 
the Ethics as Spinoza understood it is to regard it first and fore- 
most as a reply to the author of Genesis. Yet this may seem to 
date the book, to locate it firmly at a moment in the Enlighten- 
ment's struggle against orthodoxy, its war against superstition. 
Indeed, the case for orthodoxy seems today to have been refuted 
by a combination of the methods of historical criticism and sci- 
entific method, both of which Spinoza himself helped to cham- 
pion. Who today believes in the biblical account of miracles or 
talmudic doctrines about the resurrection of the dead? Yet the 
iinplausibility of these beliefs does not settle the case. For if the 
Ethics is an account of nature from the premises of reason alone, 
it is not clear to what experience or principle of logic we can 
appeal to verify those premises. Any appeal to reason to verify 
the principles of reason will be self-referential, hence question- 
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begging. The verdict we reach on the Ethics, then, will be very 
much a verdict on modern rationalism or the Enlightenment as 
a whole. If Spinoza's work should unwittingly help to reveal the 
essential limitations of reason > this would require not an embrace 
of irrationalism hut a reconsideration of orthodoxv 
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A Note on the Texts 



The Ethics w&s not published until alter Spinoza's death and was 
originally included as part of the Opera Posthnma in 1677. The 
standard scholarly edition of the work of Spinoza is still Carl 
Gebhardt's Spinoza Opera, 4 vols. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1915). Even though there is still no satisfactory edition of his col- 
lected works in English, there are at least excellent translations 
of individual works now available both by Edwin Curlcy and 
Samuel Shirley. Throughout this book I have used Curlcy S edi- 
tion of the Collected Works of Spinoza (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1985), which includes not only the Ethics but also 
the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect and the Short Trea- 
tise and Shirley's translation of the Theo/ogico-PoliticaJ Treatise. 
References to the Ethics, included in the body of the text, 
make use of the following shorthand: 



1, 11, etc. 


part number 


P 


proposition 


d 


demonstration 


s 


scholium 


c 


corollary 


def 


definition 


ap 


appendix 


pref 


preface 


defaff 


definition of the affects 



TTP TheoIogico-Po/itica/ Treatise ( Tmctatus 

Theoiogico-Polificus) 



PT Political Treatise 

TIE Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect 

KV Short Treatise an God, Man, and His Well-Being 

Ep The Letters (Epistola) 

References to the Ethics will take the form of IIIpcjs to indi- 
cate the scholium to proposition nine of part three, 1 have also 
made occasional use ot the Gebhardt pagination (included in 
Curley s edition) where the reference would be otherwise un- 
clear, so IV, pref/207 refers to the preface to part four, page 207 
of Gebhardt. 

References to the TTP include chapter and B ruder section 
number followed by Gebhardc volume and page number — e.g., 
TTP, vii, 55; III/57, whereas references to TIE -And KV include 
section numbers followed by Gebhardt volume and page num- 
ber— e.g., TIE, xvi; II/9, References to Ep are given to the letter 
number only. 
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Introduction 



Who was the author of the Eibicsf* Spinoza was born Ben to 
Despinosa on November 24, 1632, in Amsterdam. His Hebrew 
name Baruch means "blessed." His father, Michael, was a rea- 
sonably wdl-to-do merchant who had arrived in Amsterdam 
from Portugal via Nantes sometime around 1623. While there 
is some dispute over the family's social standing, the fact that 
Michael served two terms on the parnas, the governing body of 
the Jewish-Portuguese community, fixes him as a member of the 
upper crust of the Amsterdam Sephardim, Spinoza's mother, 
Hanna, died in 1638 when he was only six years old, followed by 
his father in 1654. By the time he entered early adulthood, Spi- 
noza was entirely alone except for a younger brother, Gabriel, 
with whom he later founded a fruit importing business under 
the names "Bcnto y Gabriel Despinosa." 

Little is known of Spinoza's early life. The Jewish commu- 
nity in which he grew up consisted largely of Marranos, that 
is, Sephardic Jews of Spanish and Portuguese descent who had 
been forcibly converted by the Inquisition and who later fled to 
France and the Netherlands to avoid further persecution. Spi- 
noza received a typical Jewish education at the Talmud Torah 
school. His teachers included Saul Levi Morteira and Menasseh 
ben Israel, the latter a man of wide learning who helped to pre- 
pare for the re admission of the Jews to England. From an early 
age, Spinoza's intellectual gifts were noted. He was a polymath. 
In addition to Portuguese, the lingua franca of his community, 
Spanish, its literary language, and Dutch, the language of trade 
and commerce, he also learned Hebrew. He studied Latin at the 



school of a former Jesuit priest named Frances Van den Endc, 
from whom he also learned the classics of ancient philosophy, 
literature, and drama, as well as the works of modern political 
theory from Maehiavclli to Grotius to Hobbes. 

Then on July 27, 1656, for reasons that are still unknown, an 
edict of excommunication or Cherem was visited on Spinoza by 
the elders of the community. According to the language of the 
document that still survives in the Amsterdam Municipal Ar- 
chives, the twenty-four-year-old Spinoza was henceforth to be 
"banned, cut off, cursed, and anathematized'* by the people of 
Israel. No official reasons for this ban— which, incidentally, has 
never been rescinded— are given except for some vague refer- 
ences to certain "evil opinions," "abominable heresies," and "aw- 
ful deeds" said to be practiced and taught by him. Indeed, not 
only was Spinoza himself put to the ban,, but the text of the 
Cberem concludes with the ominous warning that anyone who 
seeks to contact him either orally or in writing, who reads any- 
thing he has written, does him any favor, or even comes "within 
four cubits of his vicinity" will suffer the same fate. 2 

It is still a shock to read the fiery language of Spinoza's edict 
of excommunication. The fact that such bans were not at all 
uncommon in the seventeenth century makes little difference. 
People could be put under a Chertm for a whole range of of- 
fenses, from such things as arriving at synagogue with a weapon 
or raising a hand against a fellow Jew, to buying meat from an 
Ashkcnazic butcher or publicly insulting the Portuguese ambas- 
sador. Further, such bans were not intended to sever entirely the 
individuals relation to the community. Usually a time limit was 
imposed and some kind of penance in the form of a fine required 
for readmission. What made Spinoza s excommunication un- 
usual was not only its permanence but that he made no effort 
to have the ban lifted or make amends. According to an older 
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biographical tradition, he wrote a Spanish Apology defending 
his decision not to seek re admission to the community, but this 
work has never been found, 3 For all of his differences with the 
authorities, Spinoza was not an apostate. He refused to convert 
to Chris tianity, preferring to live independent of all established 
religious sects and attachments. 

Why was Spinoza excommunicated? There is an older hagio- 
graphieal literature that regards the excommunication along the 
lines of the trial of Socrates or Jesus. On this account, the ex- 
communication is seen as a struggle between the free thinker 
and the forces of darkness, the new science against the authority 
of the rabbis. More recently, scholars like L S. Revah and Yosef 
Kaplan have pointed to the influence of notable Marrano free 
thinkers like Uriel de Costa and Isaac Orobio de Castro on the 
young Spinoza. 4 Marxist critics have even argued that from an 
early age Spinoza was a social and political radical who threat- 
ened the economic interests of the parnassim, who were all heav- 
ily invested in the Dutch East India Company. 5 

Spinoza's recent biographer, Steven Nadler, suggests, plau- 
sibly, that the excommunication was a response to both internal 
and external considerations. 6 Internally the Cherem was a tool of 
social control designed to enforce moral conformity on a reli- 
gious community that had only recently begun to reclaim its 
links with tradition after being driven underground by the forces 
of the Inquisition. Externally, there were limits to the famed 
Dutch tolerance. By 1656 Spinoza had already begun to taste the 
philosophy of Descartes and may even have begun to contem- 
plate a commentary. Spinoza's excommunication coincided with 
one of the periodic campaigns against Cartesian ism in the uni- 
versities. Descartes 's "new science" was widely believed to have 
atheistic implications at odds with the established Aristotelian 
science and the dominant Calvinist theology. The expulsion of a 
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leading advocate of the new science could well have been a signal 
to the Dutch officials that heretics of any sort were as unwelcome 
in the Jewish community as among their Christian hosts. 

What is clear is that from a very early time, the life of Spi- 
noza became an object of fascination. His first biography, writ- 
ten by the French Protestant Jean Lucas, appeared shortly after 
his death/ The question that clearly befuddled Lucas arid others 
is what kind of person could have forsaken the minority religion 
in which he had been brought up yet stand apart from the ma- 
jority religion, which he refused to embrace. It was the image 
of Spinoza as more than an ordinary philosopher — as a kind of 
philosophical saint— that inspired such intense curiosity The 
life of Spinoza became the model fbrBaylc's "virtuous atheist " 
who was able to live a life of exemplary piety and goodness while 
standing alone and aloof from all established religions. 41 

Spinoza's excommunication was clearly the most significant 
event m what was otherwise a life of more or less uninterrupted 
study. By 1661 he had left Amsterdam to escape continued hos- 
tility and settled in the village of Rijnsburg. By this time he was 
already acquainted with members of some dissenting sects like 
the Remonstrants and Collegiants, so called because they met in 
colleges or informal meeting houses. These groups rejected the 
austere Calvinist theology of the Dutch Reformed Church with 
its doctrine of predestination. They stressed a teaching of the 
"inner light" rather than official creed or dogma; they were what 
Leszek Kolakowski has called "chretiens sans eglise."* There is 
even some evidence that he came into contact with a Quaker 
mission in Amsterdam and helped translate a Quaker tract into 
Hebrew. Just as he leaned toward latitudinarianism in theology, 
so was Spinoza drawn toward republicanism in politics. He iden- 
tified with the freedom party in Dutch politics, which meant 
resistance not only to the power of the Calvinist clergy but to the 
monarchical designs of the House of Orange, It was in order to 
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provide a manifesto for the republican cause that he interrupted 
his work on the Ethics and wrote the TTP}° 

In 1665 Spinoza left Rijnsburg and moved to Voorburg, a sub- 
urb of The Hague. It was during these years that his reputation 
grew beyond the Dutch Cartesians like Pieter Balling and Jarig 
Jellesz to include a much wider European audience. His inter- 
est in optics put him in contact with the Dutch scientist Chns- 
tiaan Huygens, with whom he maintained a somewhat frosty 
relationship. He was also acquainted with Leibniz, who sought 
out his company, although Spinoza seems to have held him at 
arm's length ("I think it imprudent to entrust my writings to 
him so hastily. I should first like to know what he is doing in 
France" \Ep 72 ]). And he carried on a lengthy correspondence 
with Henry Oldenburg, the Secretary of the Royal Academy in 
London and a confidant of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Spinoza's final years were spent in The Hague, where he wit- 
nessed the end of the golden age of Dutch politics." The brutal 
murder of the brothers De Witt by a savage mob in 1672 led him 
to describe the psychology of the crowd as the "ultimi barbaro- 
rum." The next year he must have been gratified to receive an 
invitation to assume a professorship of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. Of course the idea of a highly reclusive 
and brittle personality like Spinoza taking up the public duties of 
lecturing seems in retrospect almost inconceivable. He politely 
but firmly turned down the offer on the grounds that his own 
love of peace and freedom of mind would be better assured if he 
remained a private person (£* 48}. Spinoza, who had never en- 
joyed good healths died on February 21, 1677, at the age of forty- 
four; consumption had been exacerbated by the dust created by 
his lens grinding. 

At the time of his death Spinoza had published relatively 
little. The only work to bear his name on its title page during his 
lifetime was his commentary on Descartes's Principles ofPhiioso- 
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pky (1663). The TTP t his major work of political philosophy, was 
published anonymously in 1670 bearing the name of a fictitious 
Hamburg publishing house. Several other works, including the 
Political Treatise, the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect, 
and the Compendium of Hebrew Grammar, were left unfinished 
at the time of his death. 12 The Ethics was published only posthu- 
mously, largely for reasons of prudence and safety. Despite the 
relative tolerance of the Dutch republic, Spinoza feared perse- 
cution and set out his reasons for the delay of publication in a 
letter to Oldenburg: 

At the time when I received your letter of 22 July, 
I was setting out for Amsterdam, intending to put 
into print the book [Ethics] of which I had writ- 
ten to you. While I was engaged in this business, 
a rumor became wide -spread that a certain book of 
mine about God was in the press, and in it I en- 
deavor to show that there is no God. This rumor 
found credence with many. So certain theologians, 
who may have started this rumor, seized the op- 
portunity to complain ot me before the Prince and 
the Magistrates. Moreover the stupid Cartesians, 
in order to remove this suspicion from themselves 
because they arc thought to be on my side, ceased 
not to denounce everywhere my opinions and my 
writings, and still continue to do so. Having gath- 
ered this from certain trustworthy men who also 
declared that the theologians were everywhere plot- 
ting against me, 1 decided to postpone the publi- 
cation I had in hand until I should see how mat- 
ters would turn out, intending to let you know what 
course I would then pursue. But the situation seems 
to worsen day by day, and I arn not sure what to do 
about it. (Ef> 63) 
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If this sounds like a classic case oi persecution mania, it is worth 
remembering Henry Kissinger's dictum that sometimes even 
paranoids have enemies. 

The influence of Spinoza's work was profound and immedi- 
ate. He was routinely anathematized as a teacher of atheism and 
determinism in the century after his death. Leibniz, who as we 
have seen eagerly sought out Spinoza's opinions, led the pack. 
"He was truly an atheist," he wrote, "that is ? he did not acknowl- 
edge any Providence which distributes good fortune and bad ac- 
cording to what is just." 11 Despite Bayle's appreciation for Spi- 
noza's personal qualities (he described him as one of the esprifs 
forts), he excoriated his philosophy in his entry in the Historical 
and Critical Dictionary. Bayle's opinion was echoed throughout 
the eighteenth century by Montesquieu, Hume, the authors ot 
the Encyclopedic, and Kant for espousing a doctrine of cosmic 
determinism according to which whatever is, is just, 

It was not until the end of the century that Spinoza was 
rehabilitated by the German Idealists as the bearer of a new 
kind of spirituality. The Pantheismusstreit, which we will con- 
sider in the final chapter, helped to canonize Spinoza as a kind 
of secular saint. The formal rehabilitation of Spinoza can be 
dated from 1785 with the publication of F. H. Jacobi s Letters 
to Herr Moses Mendelssohn Concerning the Doctrine of St>inoz.a> 
after which Spinoza was treated by Goethe, Schliermaehcr, and 
Novalis as the "God-intoxicated" philosopher. Throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Spinoza was turned from a 
philosopher into a cultural icon on whom novelists and artists 
could project all the aspirations of modernity. If his thought pro- 
vided inspiration for the ruthless naturalism of novels like Cousin 
Bette and Madame Bovary, the life of Spinoza was turned by Ber- 
thold Auerbach into a tale of secular redemption through a reli- 
gion of reason. It was the very loneliness of Spinoza that turned 
him into an existential hero for writers who could no longer 
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be orthodox but who still felt the pull of their own Jewishncss. 
From Bialystok to the Bronx, Spinoza came to symbolize the 
emancipated or secular Jew, free from tradition and authority, 
determined to live life on its own terms. 1 * 

It is more recently as a moral psychologist and a student of 
the passions that Spinoza has been read. This view of Spinoza 
was canonized by Nietzsche, who read Spinoza as his own great 
precursor for regarding the mind, or what Nietzsche would later 
tall "the will to truth," as the most powerful affect In a letter to 
Overbcck he wrote: "I am utterly amazed, utterly enchanted. I 
have a precursor, and what a precursor! I hardly knew Spinoza 
and that I should have turned to him just now was inspired by 
'instinct.' Not only is his overall tendency like mine — making 
knowledge the most powerful afiect — but in five mam points of 
his doctrine I recognize myself; this most unusual and loneli- 
est thinker is closest to me in precisely these matters: he denies 
the freedom of the will, teleology, the moral world order, the 
unegoistic, and evil. Even though the divergencies are admit- 
tedly tremendous, they are due more to the differences in time, 
culture, and science." 15 

It was in this "most unusual and loneliest thinker" that Nietz- 
sche clearly felt he had discovered a kindred spirit. Further, it is 
not just in what he rejects but in what he affirms that makes Spi- 
noza's "overall tendency" a profound and far-reaching precursor 
of Nietzsche. For in Spinoza we find a doctrine of modern indi- 
viduality, creativity, and the celebration of life as freedom. Like 
Nietzsche, Spinoza stands opposed to everything that represents 
a mutilation, mortification, or repudiation of life. As with every 
truly great thinker, the type of freedom Spinoza valued most was 
the freedom of mind. The Ethics is not merely a testimony to 
that freedom; it is an expression of it. 
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Spinoza's Ethics is by general consensus one of the most diffi- 
cult books ever written. 1 This is so in part because the ideas that 
Spinoza sought to convey are inherently difficult. The themes 
of substance, attribute, necessity, and eternity are not such as to 
allow easy access. But Spinoza's work, is made doubly difficult 
by the method by which he attempted to communicate these 
ideas. As a work written in mere geometries, the Ethics consists 
of formal propositions, definitions, scholia, and corollaries, all 
of which are said to follow from one another in the manner ot 
a formal geometrical proof. Philosophy means for Spinoza rea- 
soning in a deductive manner. Taking Euclid's Elements as its 
model, his work is set out as a moral geometry intended to lead 
the reader from a condition of moral confusion arid chaos to the 
one true way of life. Its theme, as Leon Roth claimed years ago, 
is not just the True but the Good." 

The difficulties with the Ethics do not end here. Not only are 
there inherent difficulties with reading the hook, but Spinoza's 
thought has proven peculiarly resistant to classification. What, 
exactly, has been Spinoza's achievement? Was he a medieval or a 
modern or, as Harry Wolf son believed, a modern with one foot 
still in the medieval world? 3 Was he a soulless materialist and 
atheist as Baylc and Hume believed or a mystical pantheist and 
"God intoxicated man" as Goethe, Novalis, and Emerson laid 
claim? Was he a ruthless determinist who believed that noth- 
ing, not even our innermost thoughts and beliefs, escaped the 
causal order of nature or an apostle of human freedom whose 
philosophy sought to liberate the miffed from bondage to false 



beliefs and systems of power? A forerunner of German Idealism 
or Marxian materialism? 4 An individualist or a communitarian? 
The answer is to some degree all of the abo% r e. 

Perhaps we can gain some clarity by examining Spinoza's ma- 
jor influences. But even here we find ourselves on no firmer 
ground. Like his older contemporary Thomas Hobbes, Spinoza 
is remarkably sparing with references to his predecessors, and 
when he does mention them, it is often brusquely to dismiss 
their various errors and fallacies. This has not stopped readers 
of the Ethics from attempting to situate the work within dif- 
ferent intellectual contexts and traditions. According to Wolf- 
son, Spinoza's philosophy is a kind of melange of the works of 
the great Judeo-Arabic philosophers of the Middle Ages. For 
some, notably Edwin Curley, Spinoza belongs entirely to the 
world of modern philosophy, especially the Cartesian aspira- 
tion to create a "unified science" of man and nature bringing 
together metaphysics and morals/ For others, Spinoza was a 
product of the Marrano culture of Spain and the Iberian Penin- 
sula who still utilized the forms of expression characteristic of 
a people living under the threat of persecution. 6 And for still 
others, Spinoza's philosophy constitutes a reworking of certain 
ancient Stoic moral positions/ 

However much we can learn from historical studies of Spi- 
noza's background, there is a sense in which he cannot be re- 
duced to his various intellectual and cultural contexts. These 
may be useful for explaining this or that aspect of the Ethics \ but 
all such attempts must necessarily fail in trying to make sense 
of the work as a whole. Spinoza was neither a renegade Mai- 
monidean, a Cartesian, a Marrano, nor a Stoic. His work in- 
corporates even as it transcends these various descriptions. His 
formal education both began and ended in the world of the Tal- 
mud Torah. This was a world deeply hostile to philosophy. The 
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conflict between philosophy and religion, "Athens and Jerusa- 
lem,." forms one of the essential motifs of his thought. Spinoza 
was himself a philosophical autodidact whose work drew on but 
was essentially independent of any particular tradition or school 
of thought. His readings in the philosophical literature were ex- 
tensive but eclectic. He was an original who in the deepest sense 
of the term was a product of his own making. 

To the extent that it is possible to classify the Ethics, it is as one 
of the great monuments to the modern enterprise. To be sure, 
modernity is an almost endlessly porous term. It can mean many 
things to many people. It has been defined by the rise of a sci- 
entific worldview often associated with mathematical physics, 
a skeptical disposition regarding religion and other traditional 
sources of authority, the emergence of the secular state, and the 
assertion of the autonomous individual as the primary locus ot 
agency and moral responsibility. Spinoza endorses all of these 
features of modernity to varying degrees, although the aspect of 
his work to be emphasized here is his reading of human life as 
an adventure of self-discovery. The Ethics'vi nothing if not a tes- 
timony to the powers of human agency and the self- direction of 
the mind. M 

The Ethics is a singular achievement written by someone who 
valued his own singularity. Its supreme achievement is to explore 
the moral and psychological postulates of freedom in a world 
that had been stripped, partly by Spinoza himself, of its previ- 
ous theological, cosmological, and political moorings. His ques- 
tions is: what place is there for human freedom in a world radi- 
cally divested of divine purpose, devoid of telos, and in which 
human beings no longer occupy a "kingdom within a kingdom" 
but are rather fully articulated within a single self-contained svs- 
tem of nature? In this abyss of loneliness— the proverbial night 
in which all cows are gray— what conceivable grounds are left 
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for the assertion of human dignity and moral responsibility? 
Despite its claims to geometrical certainty and mat hematic al 
truth, the Ethics conceals a. deeply personal, even existential, 
work written out of an author's confrontation with his own soli- 
tude. In spite of its apparently selfless style and the author's in- 
junction to rise above the limited human standpoint and em- 
brace the perspective of eternity, the work is a celebration of 
freedom and life with all of its legitimate joys and pleasures. 

Above all, Spinoza taught us to appreciate and value life— 
both our own and that of others. Accordingly he repudiated 
the classical depreciation of life as "mere" life. He also rejected 
the messianic emphasis on the world to come at the expense 
of the here and now. What is to be appreciated is not just the bio- 
logical fact of existence, although this is not to be despised, but 
the consciousness of ourselves as rational beings who strive to 
increase our power and freedom even as we create obstacles that 
serve to frustrate those ends. The Ethics is a celebration of life, 
of joy and laughter, of sociability and friendship. Spinoza's phi- 
losophy culminates not in the grim and remorseless recognition 
of necessity, as is often portrayed, but in the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of mind and body working together as a unified whole 
that helps to secure the conditions for human autonomy. He is a 
tireless advocate of individual liberty in its moral, psychological, 
and metaphysical dimensions, and these taken together form a 
pendant to his liberal politics. 

What Kind of Book Is the Ethics? 

The kinds of questions raised above are made even more prob- 
lematical when we ask what kind of book this is and who is its 
intended audience. Spinoza himself gives little by way of intro- 
duction. The title page announces only that it is a work in five 
parts which treats of the following subjects: 
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i. Of God 

2. Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind 

3. Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects 

4. Of Human Bondage, or of the Power of the Affects 

5. Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Freedom 

Spinoza's relative taciturnity on the purpose of the Ethics and 
its readership stands in marked contrast to the TTP, his major 
work of political philosophy. In the preface to the 77? he is re- 
markably candid about the larger aims of the work. It was writ- 
ten to separate the claims of philosophy from theology and to 
put them on entirely different footings (TTP, pref, 27; III/10). 
Philosophy is concerned with the realm of truth, theology with 
moral practice and obedience to God. Spinoza presents him- 
self as protecting philosophy from those who would make reason 
bow to the claims of Scripture, and also protecting the sanctity 
of religion from the philosophical systematixcrs and rationaliz- 
ers. Furthermore, this distinction is said to serve a political end. 
The goal of the TTP is not merely to protect theology from false 
systems of philosophy but to demonstrate that freedom to phi- 
losophize can be granted without any injury either to piety or to 
the peace and security of the state. 

In addition Spinoza tells us a great deal about the intended 
audience for the TTP. In a letter written to Henry Oldenburg 
five years before the book was published he spoke frankly about 
whom he was trying to reach: 

I am now writing a Treatise about my interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. This I am driven to do by the fol- 
lowing reasons: i.The prejudice of the theologians; 
for I know that these are among the chief obstacles 
which prevent men from directing their minds to 
philosophy; and to remove them from the minds of 
the more prudent. 2. The opinion which the com- 
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inon people have of me, who do not cease to ac- 
cuse me falsely of atheism; I am also obliged to avert 
this accusation as far as it is possible to do so. 3. 
The freedom of philosophizing, and of saying what 
we think; this I desire to vindicate in every way, for 
here it is always suppressed through the excessive 
authority and impudence of the preachers, (Et> 30) 

The distinction Spinoza draws here between the "prudent" 
reader { prudent iorum) and the "common people" (vu/gus) is re- 
peated in the preface to the TTP, where he refers to the "philo- 
sophical reader" {pbtktsophe lector) and the "multitude" (muffi- 
tudo) (TTP, pref, 33; III/12). Yet, while claiming to address the 
philosophical reader, in the very next breath Spinoza notes that 
everything to appear in the work will be "more than adequately 
known to philosophers." He seems to be positioning his audi- 
ence between the "vulgar " or the "multitude" who live under the 
sway of superstition and prejudice and the true philosophers who 
already know what he is saying and for whom the book will be 
redundant. The audience seems to comprise not philosophers in 
the strict sense but potential philosophers, philosophers in the 
making, who still remain under the partial sway of theological 
prejudice but who can be induced by reason to reflect critically 
on the source of pre|udice. It is a book written by a philosopher 
for potential philosophers out of a love for them and indeed out 
of a love for philosophy itself. The TTP is a book addressed to 
those who, in the words of Leo Strauss, "love to think." 9 

If the TTP is a work addressed to potential philosophers in 
order to cure them of their prejudices, the Ethics is a work that 
cakes no prisoners, "I do not assume that I have discovered the 
best philosophy," he confidently asserts, "but I know that I un- 
derstand the true one" {Ep 76). This sense of confidence per- 
vades the work as a whole. The Ethics is addressed to philoso- 
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phers pure and simple. What Spinoza means by a philosopher 
is addressed in a letter to William van Blyenbergh in which he 
alludes to his correspondent as "a pure philosopher who . . . has 
no other touchstone of truth than the natural intellect and not 
theology" {Ep t.%). To be a philosopher means to accept the au- 
thority of reason pure and simple. A work of philosophy* as Spi- 
noza understands it, is a work that nan be understood by reason 
or the "natural intellect" alone. It makes no concession to time, 
place, and circumstance. It requires only a reader who can lol- 
low a chain of reasoning and accept unflinchingly what is found 
there. It will accept no argument that is not acceptable to reason. 
Spinoza's silence about his audience expresses the anonymity of 
reason itself. The Ethics is in the literal sense not Spinoza's phi- 
losophy at all; it is the philosophical biography of the idea ot 
reason. In this respect the Ethics can truly be called a book for 
everyone and for no one. 

Yet the impersonality of the book and its audience can be 
overstated. Even if the intended audience for the Ethics is 
smaller, perhaps infinitesirnally smaller, than for the TTP, Spi- 
noza still wrote the book with a practical intent in mind. The 
perfect philosopher, like the ancient sage, is at best an ideal, a 
heuristic, against which any actual reader should be judged. In 
the preface to part four of the Ethics he speaks of "a model of 
human nature to which we may look" (IVpref/208). Although 
he never uses this expression again, it is clearly the idea of the 
philosopher or the philosophic life that he is thinking of. Pre- 
sumably for such Sfl exemplar of human nature a book like the 
Ethics would be unnecessary, but for the less- than-per feet read- 
ers who actually exist, it might actually prove useful. 

Spinoza's purpose was to liberate the mind from bondage to 
the passions and to encourage certain traits of character that he 
believes will increase the stock of human happiness. Among the 
virtues he recommends are the qualities of ammosttas and gene- 
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rositas — tenacity and nobility — both of which are described as 
aspects of the comprehensive virtue offortitudo or strength of 
character (IIIp59). This is the highest of the moral virtues to 
which the book aspires. The point or purpose of the Ethics as a 
whole is clearly a pedagogic one, that is, to foster an ideal state 
of human character. Its goal is precisely to lessen emotional dis- 
tress, or what Spinoza CdHs Jlucfuatio animt, vacillation of mind, 
which is the principal cause of so much misery and human con- 
flict. The Ethics is intended as a work of moral therapy in which 
the reader is simultaneously analyst and patient. 

In More Geometrico 

Perhaps the single greatest obstacle to entering the world of the 
Ethics is cracking the style of the book. The work is presented 
in the form of a moral geometry. This has led many readers to 
wonder what is the purpose of the geometrical form and what is 
its relation to the content of the work as a whole. 10 Is the axiom- 
atic method in some sense required by Spinoza's philosophy or 
is it a matter of choice or convenience, much like a poet's deci- 
sion to write in iambic pentameter? There were certainly many 
styles of philosophical communication open to him— the dia- 
logue (Plato), the treatise (Aristotle), the autobiography (Au- 
gustine), the disputed question (Aquinas), or the essay (Mon- 
taigne). Why, then, present oneself in the manner of a geometer? 
There lias been a variety of answers to this question. 

The standard view of Spinoza, the textbook image of him 
passed down in countless introductory courses of philosophy, is 
that of a relentless rationalist who sought to prescribe how the 
human mind could achieve clear and distinct ideas by means of 
the unaided intellect. The mathematical method of reasoning 
seemed best suited to this pursuit of truth unencumbered by ref- 
erence to revelation, history, or imaginative experience. Spinoza 
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was among the first to present his philosophy as a "system" in 
which all problems— moral, metaphysical,, political— could be 
deduced from the axioms arid premises of pure reason alone. The 
Ethics gives classic expression to the view of philosophy as an 
activity carried out sub specie aeternitatis, from the aspect of eter- 
nity. It consists of taking a God's- eye view of the human con- 
dition, a position sometimes diminished by its detractors as the 
"view from nowhere." 

This standard view of Spinoza is also bound up with the image 
of the philosopher as a kind of self-effacing rationalist for whom 
all traces of individuality or subjectivity must be expunged from 
his thought. Long before the advent of poststructuralism Spi- 
noza seemed bent on eliminating the author or the subject from 
his own discourse. "He thus eliminated from the presentation 
of his philosophy the concealed means of persuasion and of en- 
gaging the imagination of the reader which are part of ordinary 
prose writing," Stuart Hampshire claims. "He wished the true 
philosophy to be presented in a form which was, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as objective and as free from appeals to the imagination 
as is Euclid's Elements. He wished to be entirely effaced as indi- 
vidual and author, being no more than the mouthpiece of pure 
Reason." " The "majestic impersonality" of this system, Hamp- 
shire continues, is even more apparent in Spinoza's correspon- 
dence, where "the philosophical argument is deployed straitly 
and rigorously, and only occasionally, when intolerably provoked 
by the obscurantism of some moralizing or devout critic, does 
he allow a note oi irony or oi indignation to appear." 1 " As we 
shall see shortly, there are others who believe that these out- 
bursts of irony and indignation are more than simply occasional 
grace notes to the system, but reveal what lies hidden just behind 
the geometrical method. 

This view of the Ethics as a piece of rationalistic metaphysics 
constitutes what could be called the standard view of Spinoza. 
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On this reading at the Ethics, the geometrical method is not 
just a. matter of convenience but is taken to express the actual 
structure of physical reality. In fact the geometry is not a method 
strictly so called, but is logically entailed by the subject mat- 
ter of philosophy. These is, on this account, the strongest pos- 
sible connection between Spinoza's use of the geometrical order 
of exposition and his views about the ontological structure of 
reality. That there is a necessary connection between the order 
of nature and the clear and distinct ideas of a geometrical proof 
is suggested by Spinoza himself: "The order and connection of 
ideas is the same as the order and connection of things" (lip?). 
According to this statement, the laws of nature act according 
to the same necessary and immutable principles as do the laws 
of thought. Nature and thought, the realm of extension and the 
realm of ideas, are not two causally connected substances but 
part of the same world seen from two points of view. There is, 
then, a necessary not a contingent, relationship between the 
form and matter, the method and content, of the Ethics. 

There are, of course, objections to this standard view of Spi- 
noza. In the first place, it is not clear that Spinoza believed the 
geometrical method has some kind of unique relation with the 
truth. It seems to play the role of a pedagogical device for expos- 
ing the sources of error and false belief. For example, Spinoza 
employs the geometrical method in his Principles of Dcscartes's 
Philosophy to demonstrate propositions he believed to be mani- 
festly untrue. More importantly the idea that the geometrical 
method represents a kind of mirror of nature is widely believed to 
be false. The world may be susceptible to rnathematization, but 
this does not make reality mathematical any more than a picture 
of water is wet. The view that philosophy is the self-artkulation 
of nature and the philosopher merely the voice through which 
nature speaks fails to address a variety of post- Kantian concerns 
regarding subjectivity and personal expressions of the self. 
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Nevertheless , Spinomt's commitment to the geometrical 
method is often taken to be part of his residual Cartesianism," 
Descartes certainly had a special fondness for mathematics. Like 
him, Spinoza is convinced that all genuine knowledge is de- 
monstrative or deductive in form. The geometrical method is 
intended to provide the Ettrics with the form of a deductive sys- 
tem that reasons from self-evident propositions to substantive 
conclusions about the nature of things. This same procedure was 
advocated by Descartes in the Discourse on Method: 

Those long chains composed of very simple and easy 
reasoning, which geometers customarily use to ar- 
rive at their most difficult demonstrations, had given 
me occasion to suppose that all the things which can 
fall under human knowledge arc interconnected in 
the same way. And I thought that, provided we re- 
frain from accepting anything as true which is not, 
and always keep to the order required for deducing 
one thing from another, there can be nothing too 
remote to be reached in the end or too well hidden 
to be discovered. (AT, vi, 19) 1 * 

Descartes's infatuation with geometry was part of the new 
science and its attempt to achieve the complete iiiathematixa- 
tion of nature. For the apostles of this science — Galileo, Gas- 
sendi, Kepler, Hobbes, and a host of others— geometry seemed 
the ideal language of explanation whereby the ordinary world 
of perceptual phenomena revealed a whole new world of par- 
ticles in motion. The sense of philosophical paranoia evinced in 
Descartes's dreams of evil geniuses is but the expression of the 
growing realization that the world of sensible forms, ideologi- 
cal explanations of natural happenings, and geocentric universes 
were all a kind of immense fiction from which mankind was only 
gradually awakening. 16 The answer to this kind of problem was 
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provided by the language of geometry, which alone could estab- 
lish grounds for certainty when everything else seemed liable to 
systematic doubt, 

j 

Descartes 's use of mathematics was itself derived from Gali- 
leo's claim that "nature is written in the language of mathemat- 
ics" ( grandtssimo libra scrifto in lingua mathematica). The meta- 
phor of the "two great books," nature and Scripture, were both 
takers to be mirrors of the divine. For Galileo, mathematics was 
henceforth conceived as the language of God: "Philosophy is 
written in that great book, the universe, which stands continu- 
ally open to our gaze. But the book cannot be understood unless 
one first learns to comprehend the language and read the letters 
in which it is composed. It is written in the language of mathe- 
matics, and its characters are triangles, circles, and other geo- 
metric figures, without which it is humanly impossible to under- 
stand a single word of it; without these, one wanders about in a 
dark labyrinth." 17 

J 

The model of scientific proof was accepted as authoritative 
not only by Galileo and Descartes but by many of their most 
important contemporaries. Consider the well-known story from 
John Aubrey's life of Hobbes: "Being in a gentleman's library, 
Euclid s Elements ky open, and 'twas the 47th Proposition of 
the first Book, He read the Proposition. By God, said he. * * 
this is impossible! So he reads the demonstration of it, which 
referred back to such a Proposition; which proposition he read. 
That referred him back to another, which he also read. And so 
on, until at last he was demonstratively convinced of that truth. 
This made him in love with Geometry." 18 

Hobbes 's passion for geometry underwrites his attempt to 
establish a political science founded only on mathematical expo- 
sition. In Leviathan, geometry, which is called 'the only science 
that it hath pleased God hitherto to bestow on mankind," is but 
the science of names {Lev, iv, 12). 19 It consists in settling on defi- 
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mtions and drawing out the necessary consequences therefrom. 
The problem with all previously existing philosophies has been 
the failure to agree on certain definitions and axioms at the out- 
set of reasoning. Consequently the result has been to doom their 
efforts to "cant" and other forms of useless speech. Unlike pru- 
dence or "knowledge gotten from experience," reason consists 
"first in apt imposing of names, and secondly by getting a good 
arid orderly method in proceeding from the elements, which are 
names, to assertions made by connexions of one of them to an- 
other . . . till we come to a knowledge of all the consequences 
of names appertaining to the subject in hand; and this is it men 
call SCIENCE" {Lev, v, 17). 

Like Hobbes, Spinoza was an amateur mathematician in 
comparison to Descartes. Neither left any permanent contribu- 
tions to mathematical knowledge. Perhaps due to his autodi- 
dacticism, Spinoza carried the geometrical project even further 
than Descartes had thought possible. The Cartesian method 
always presupposed a dualism between a materialist theory of 
nature and an immaterialist theory of the mind. There is evi- 
dence, however, that Spinoza regarded the geometrical method 
as more than an exposition of the nuclear structure of physical 
reality. He saw it as a universal method that in principle en- 
compasses not just physics but psychology, ethics, and politics. 
While Descartes refrained, apparently from prudential grounds, 
from extending his geometrical approach to controversial sub- 
jects like theology and ethics, Spinoza tells us in the autobio- 
graphical preface to the Treatise on i$e Emendation of the Intellect 
(TIE) that all the sciences serve a single end and that politics, 
too, can be treated as a branch of the science of substance {TIE, 
xvi; II/9). 

This view seems to fit with another of Spinoza's major tenets, 
namely, that there can be no kingdom within a kingdom, no 
quarter of reality that is not subject to the same causal laws 
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Jin J proteases as everything else (IVpref/137}. The uniformity of 
method is based on the belief that there is in the final analysis 
only one science capturing within its scope a diverse class of enti- 
ties and activities that might otherwise appear to be irredueibly 
diverse. It is part of the reductive strategy of the Ethics to peer 
behind the pheiiomenological diversity of appearances in order 
to discover their foundations 111 the common order of nature. 
There is nothing in the Ethics to approximate Aristotle's three- 
fold classification of the sciences into the theoretical, practical, 
and productive branches of knowledge. In place of this older tra- 
dition, Spinoza offers a new conception of philosophy in which 
the human and nonhuman alike are treated by same method. As 
he puts it in the preface to part three: "I shall consider human 
actions and appetites just as if it were a question oi lines, planes, 
and bodies" (Illpref^/ijS). 

How Many Spiwozas? 

The conception of the Ethics as a work of deductive metaphysics 
is obviously not false. One can easily say of Spino/.,i what Aubrey 
reported of Hobbes, that he was "in love with geometry." It is 
under this guise that Spinoza has seemed to many a kind of 
protopositivist trying to reduce or replace our everyday common- 
sense language and beliefs with a cryptoscientific vocabulary of 
substance, modes, and attributes. However, the image of Spi- 
noza as a committed positivist devoted only to what can be dem- 
onstrated by means of clear and distinct ideas is profoundly mis- 
leading. Indeed, the first person to provide this misreading of 
Spinoza's work was Spinoza himself. A careful reading of the 
Ethics is enough to show that it is not a purely axiomatic work, 
as he sometimes makes it appear It is a work that draws on 
a wide range of human experiences — historical, moral, imagi- 
native, even autobiographical— to make its case. The geomet- 
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deal method, far from a logically impregnable form, is in fact 
a kind of rhetoric that, like all rhetoric, often conceals more 
than it reveals. The standard conception of Spinoza has itself 
come under suspicion from those who have advised that we 
look, in Harry Wolfson s fine phrase, "behind the geometrical 
method." 20 What is it that we can expect to find there? 

According to Wolf son's argument, Spinoza's geometrical 
method is not intended as an exact representation of the struc- 
ture of the universe, but as a pedagogical device tor presenting 
philosophical arguments, Wolfson even speaks of this method as 
a "literary form," that is, "a peculiar piece of writing" that Spi- 
noza adopted for expository purposes. 21 He regards this method 
not as expressing Spinoza's ontologies! commitments but as a 
matter of convenience for expressing complicated trains of 
thought in a relatively shorthand manner. As such, the geo- 
metrical form is merely the external casement in which Spinoza 
chose to cast his maior ideas. 

The choice of this method was not, however, altogether arbi- 
trary. Wolfson accounts for this choice as a product of the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which the work was written. Because of the 
conditions of his exile, Spinoza lacked challenging students and 
friends who were prepared to ask tough questions and hold his 
feet to the fire. His correspondents and associates were genial 
laymen who lacked the ability to ser% r e as an effective sounding 
board for his ideas during the developmental stages of his think- 
ing. Spinoza's use of the geometrical method was intended as an 
exoteric cover in which to conceal some of his more polemical 
and controversial conclusions. 22 

Wolfson adds an important moral element to Spinoza's use of 
the geometrical method. It is not simply a matter of convenience 
but an important instrument of moral self-control. It grew out 
of a sense of caution and decorum: "In this strange environment, 
to which externally he seems to have fully adjusted himself, Spi- 
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noza never felt himself quite free to speak his mind; and he who 
among his own people never hesitated to speak out with bold- 
ness became cautious, hesitant, and reserved. It was a caution 
which sprang not from fear but from an inner sense of deco- 
rum which inevitably enforces itself on one in the presence of 
strangers, especially strangers who are kind."" The geometrical 
method had the effect of boiling Spinoza's complicated thought 
down to its "concentrated essence," and this essence conceals 
more than it reveals. "The Ethics," Wolfson avers, "is not a com- 
munication to the world ; it is Spinoza's communication with 
himself." 24 

That the geometrical method is directly related to Spinoza's 
habitual caution and need for restraint has been even further 
developed in an important article by Eirami Shmueh entitled 
"The Geometrical Method, Personal Caution, and the Idea of 
Tolerance." 25 Shmueli distinguishes the strictly geometrical and 
propositional parts ol the Ethics from the "non-geometrical" 
portions, in which he includes the prefaces, appendices, ex- 
tended notes, and corollaries that help to fill out and provide 
some flesh to the bare geometrical skeleton of the work. The 
geometrical method was developed as "a form of caution, and in- 
deed, as a pedagogical device of self-restraint "in contrast to "the 
non-geometrical assertions loaded with harsh rebukes, refuta- 
tions, ridicule, and scorn. >>2b 

Shmueli rejects the view that the Ethics forms a single, uni- 
fied whole, but argues that the nongeometrical portions of the 
work have a distinctive character that do not follow deductively 
from the metaphysical premises. These are the parts of the work 
in which Spinoza lets down his guard and allows his true views 
to shine through. The result of Shmueli \ reading is to turn the 
Ethics into two books that often seem to be "highly antagonis- 
tic" to one another. Spinoza was a man of strong passions who 
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was torn by deep apprehensions and intellectual doubts. The Ur- 
dus geometries* thus served as a form of moral self-discipline 
through which Spinoza sought to restrain his "aggressive im- 
pulses," which might have otherwise brought his ideas into even 
further disrepute. The geometrical method thus served "con- 
sciously or semiconsciouslv as a device for restraining; his strong 
temper when dealing with views whose treatment by him might 
have annoyed the public. Such discussion indeed called for in- 
creased caution and for self-conquest/ 127 

A further radiealization of the two-Spinoia thesis has been 
argued by the French Spinoidist Gilles Deleirze.^ The Ethics, he 
argues, is not one book or even two but three. The elements ot 
the three Ethics consist of affects, concepts, and essences. These 
correspond to the three forms of knowledge or three very differ- 
ent languages discussed in part two of the work. In place of a rig- 
orous, deductive metaphysical system, Dcleuze deconstructs the 
work into several discontinuous treatises held together by only 
the loosest of connections. Like Wolfson and Shmueli, Deleuze 
argues that underneath the apparent calmness and serenity of 
its proposition al structure, the Ethics contains another polemi- 
cal and rhetorical discourse within the various scholia and corol- 
laries. While the language of the propositions is likened to an 
"ageless ship that follows the eternal river," the scholia are com- 
pared to "a broken chain, discontinuous, subterranean, volcanic, 
which at irregular intervals comes to interrupt the chain of de- 
monstrative elements, the great and continuous fluvial chain." 
"Each scholium is like a lighthouse that exchanges its signals 
with the others, at a distance and across the flow of the demon- 
strations. It is like a language of fire that is distinguishable from 
the language of the waters. It is undoubtedly the same Latin in 
appearance, but one could almost believe that the Latin of the 
scholia is translated from the Hebrew. On their own the scho- 
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lia form a book of Anger and Laughter, as if it were Spinoza's 

anti-Bible."" The difference between the propositions and the 
scholia, he concludes, are like "two versions of the language of 
God." 30 

The idea that the scholia form an independent Hebrew work, 
if taken literally, is absurd. But Dcleuze is at least half right to 
say that Spinoza wrote his book as an "anti-Bible," although he 
overlooks the way in which he modeled it on the original. Like 
theTorah, the Ethics is a book written in five parts, a Pentateuch 
of sorts. But the Ethics is much more than an anti-Bible. It takes 
to heart and with the utmost seriousness the Shemah, the bib- 
lical injunction known to every Jew : "Hear O Israel the Lord 
is God, the Lord is One/' The book as a whole can be seen as 
a sustained midrash on this biblical passage. What is it to think 
of God as One? If God truly is One— the locus of all power and 
perfection — how is it possible for him (or it) to create some- 
thing outside of and independent of himself that would seem 
to limit his power and perfection? Further, if God is truly One, 
this would seem to make not just human beings, but rocks and 
birds and all of the things under the earth and in the heavens 
a part of this One, no longer objects with an independent exis- 
tence but, literally, parts of God. He seems committed to deny- 
ing the ontological status oi individuals. These are the questions 
that inform virtually every page of the Ethics and from which 
the logic of the work unfolds. 

The theme of Oneness, which in the philosophical tradition 
goes back to Parrnenides and the pre-Socratics, for Spinoza 
grows out of the biblical tradition of the single God. To be sure, 
the God of Spinoza is set up in direct opposition to the God of 
Genesis. The God of the Ethics is not the creator of heaven and 
earth but is an extended substance composed of an infinity of 
attributes that is purely immanent throughout nature, Spinoza 
wrote the Ethics in part to free men from the historical practices 
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of religion and from the revealed script upon which those prac- 
tices were based. His theology, such as it is, is based on a new 
kind of piety with a new form of worship, the worship of nature. 
His formula Deus sive natura, God or nature, denies the tran- 
scendent status of the divine in part because he seeks to divinize 
the natural world. He invests nature and natural processes with 
an clement of sublimity that makes the Etb'as a worthy compan- 
ion to Kant's Critique of Judgment. l 

The Style Is the Man 

The efforts to read Spinoza's choice of the geometrical method 
as a literary form or a pedagogical device have considerable 
merit. In particular they cast doubt on the element of neces- 
sity that is often attributed to this form. The idea that there is 
a relation of logical entailment between Spinoza's view of the 
world and his geometrical method is false. There are many ways 
of communicating truth that do not require axiomatic form. But 
even if there is no logical necessity in Spinoza's manner of pre- 
sentation, this is not to say that his choice of this method was 
purely fortuitous. Even if there is no logical necessity, there is 
still a moral necessity to Spinoza's choice of method. 

The geometrical method was for Spinoza, Hobbes, and Des- 
cartes strongly related not just to a model of knowledge but to 
their very ideas of the individual. It has a definite moral purpose, 
but it is not one of self-abnegation or self-denial, as both Hamp- 
shire and Wolf son believe, but rather of individual self-creation. 
The mathematical method was not for these early moderns a 
means of purging their philosophies of all personal touches or ex- 
pressions of individuality, but was closely bound up with a vision 
of human beings as the products of their own making. Mathe- 
matics as a system of symbolization became the paradigm for 
the individual as, literally, something self-constructed," 12 
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Spinoza's views on the moral and cons true ti vis t uses of ge- 
ometry were suggested a generation before him by Descartes. 
Descartes had set out to turn mathematics, especially geometry, 
into the veritable model for all human knowledge. The model 
for Descartes 's geometry was, of course, Euclid , who had set out 
the basic form and structure of geometrical reasoning that held 
sway for centuries. While Renaissance humanists and philolo- 
gists turned to Euclid as part of the project of the rehabilitation 
of ancient arts and letters, Descartes wanted to move beyond the 
humanistic reception of his work in one crucial respect. While 
mathematics represented for Descartes 's Renaissance predeces- 
sors one possible mode of knowledge, for him it took on a privi- 
leged character, due in part to the purity of its concepts and their 
expression in symbolic language. It was, above all, this indepen- 
dence from ordinary language and traditional means of expres- 
sion that was connected to Descartes 's essentially product! vist 
conception of knowledge as a science of human mastery. The 
term mathesis universalis, used for the first time in his Rules for 
the Direction aftheMind> was intended to demonstrate that there 
was just one royal road to science and this was the path of ge- 
ometry (AT, ix, 378). 

The method of analytical geometry was valid for Descartes 
not because it represented the "mirror of nature," but because 
it was a form of self-making. Much of the prestige of mod- 
ern mathematics derived from the fact that it was a purely self- 
created svstem. Its virtue was that it was a heuristic that could be 
transported from one discipline to another. u The artificial na- 
ture of mathematical concepts," Amos Funkenstein has written, 
"guarantees their absolute unequivocation. Mathematics is the 
paradigm for all other sciences because we created it ourselves 
out of nothingness; its veracity is entirely convertible into its 
construction." 131 Funkenstein s association of mathematics with 
creation out of nothingness suggests a theological dimension to 
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the image of man as self-creator. In fashioning mathematical 
entities we are imitating God's original creatioex nihilo. Hobbes 
applied this analogy to the study of politics when he wrote in 
the introduction to Leviathan that political society is an artifi- 
cial construction made by imitat i ng God's absolu te and arbitrary 
sovereignty over nature {Lev, intro, 1)* 4 

Descartes *s rnathematization of knowledge was more than 
an epistemological or scientific strategy. It formed an essential 
move in the late-sixteenth and seventeenth-century creation ot 
the quarrel between the ancients and the moderns. The place 
of mathematics in this struggle has been brilliantly analyzed 
by David Lachterman in his aptly titled The Ethics ^fGaoine- 
.fry. 3 * "The 'quarrel of the ancients and the moderns/" he writes, 
"was much more than a literary parlor game, a bookish battle ot 
shadow-contestants. Indeed, the literary versions oi the quar- 
rel often recapitulate in illuminating ways prior engagements on 
the field of philosophy and science; thus, Perrault, spokesman 
for modern writers toward the end of the seventeenth century, 
invokes the superiority of Copernicus and Descartes as proof of 
modern superiority"" 46 

The novelty of the moderns turned on their alleged insight 
into the constructed character of all knowledge. Today we arc 
mured to hearing about the "social construction" oi reality and 
that terms like race and gender, previously thought to be bio- 
logical "givens," are in fact social constructions. Much of the 
authority of this language comes from adopting, consciously or 
unconsciously, a Cartesian mind-set. Terms like doing, produc- 
ing, constructing, and generating were all used to convey the idea 
that, however it may appear, all knowledge is a form of human 
making, an active and self-conscious proiection of the mind. 
Geometry provides a litmus test for this view of knowledge as 
making. Mathematics is the clearest illustration of the principle 
that varum et factum convertuntur, or that the mind can know 
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only what it makes. J? It is a feature of all genuine knowledge 
that it is radically constructed by the knowing subject. To cite 
Lachterman again: 

Under the sign of making or construction, moder- 
nity is an empty form, indeed, the form of endlessly 
iterable projection , but it is so because it is recep- 
tivc to all those possible contents which carry the 
seal of human "fabrication" in its most literal sense. 
Projection, then, belongs to the idea of modernity, 
as the programmatic anticipation of an endless se- 
quence of human feats, while productive virtuosity 
is the touchstone of discriminating genuine from 
bogus feats, determining when a content did or did 
not result from a deliberately crafted project. Simi- 
larly, the polar antithesis between ancient arid mod- 
ern no longer simply marks off chronologically dis- 
tinct periods, but turns on an ontological axis; the 
genuine and the bogus are distinct styles of being. 
The ancient, necessarily retained in memory as what 
modernity had to negate in order to secure its own 
identity, now names the inauthentic itself, that is, 
the recollected absence of the projected infinitude 
of human making. 59 

As Lachterman's terms like "genuine" and "bogus" suggest, 
the Cartesian conception of a universal mathematics is more 
than an epistemological enterprise; it is part of a larger project of 
self- transformation that entails notionsof personal integrity and 
authenticity. Philosophers ha% r e generally focused on Descartes s 
two-substance doctrine, his mind-body dualism, to describe this 
self. Others have in mind Descartes 's famous skepticism regard- 
ing all knowledge that does not stand up to the rigorous test of 
clarity and distinctness. Only what is self-evidently true or cer- 
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tain counts as knowledge tor him. While Cartesian dualism and 
skepticism capture important moments of the modern self, they 
fail to grasp Deseartes's truly novel emphasis on the self as the 
product of its own making. It is the experience of subjectivity 
or the "I" that marks the real originality of Descartes. The very 
idea of the individual is itself a product of Descartes 's construc- 
tive image of knowledge. The features of this new self include 
liberation from tradition and authority especially the authority 
of opinion as congealed in certain ancient books; the mastery 
of method by which we can arrive at certain truths that can be 
validated by a well-regulated mind; and finally the control of the 
passions in order to achieve an ideal ot autarchy or individual 
autonomy that Descartes described by the term mi vrai homme 
(AT, vi, 59). 

Descartes uses the term un vrai homme — a true man, a real 
man — only once in the Discourse, but it is his highest term of 
praise. To be a real man is to have the qualities ot courage, reso- 
luteness, and authenticity necessary for a free life. Central to his 
idea of freedom is the notion that life is an adventure in self- 
making. To be free is to be authentic, to be oneself. The real man 
is one who is true to himself. The Cartesian emphasis on authen- 
ticity puts him in a line of Renaissance moralists going back to 
Montaigne's Essays and Charron's De la sagesse. It is the empha- 
sis on authentic individuality, as opposed to various forms of role 
playing and dissimulation, that finds its expression in Spinoza's 
praise of the virfartis, the noble or, literally, the manly man. 

The role of Descartes in the creation of our modern ideas 
of individualism and individuality is acknowledged by no less 
authority than Tocqueville. In the opening sentences of vol- 
ume two of Democracy in America, Descartes is presented as 
more than the founder of a new school of philosophy, but as 
the discoverer of a whole new world. While the people in the 
United States pay less attention to philosophy "than in any other 



country in the civilized world," Tocqueville asserts, their demo- 
cratic social state leads thern "naturally" to adopt something 
like the principles of Cartesian methodology. Tocqueville de- 
fines the main outlines of this method as follows: "To escape 
from imposed systems, the yoke of habit, family maxims, class 
prejudices, and to a certain extent national prejudices as well; 
to treat tradition as valuable for information only and to ac- 
cept existing facts as no more than a useful sketch to show how 
things could be done differently and better; to seek by them- 
selves and in themselves for the only reason for things, looking 
to results without getting entangled in the means toward them 
and looking through forms to the basis of things."-" The Carte- 
sian method is not just a philosophical method; it is a demo- 
cratic method. "So of all the countries in the world," Tocqueville 
says, "America is the one in which the precepts of Descartes are 
least studied and best followed. No one," he adds, "should be 
surprised at that." 40 

An Ethic of Responsibility 

The Ethics is a book that begins with God and ends with human 
freedom. What on first sight appears to be a chain of blood- 
less propositions is on closer examination an exodus of the mind 
from a state of bondage to false beliefs and systems of power to 
the promised land of clarity and self-knowledge. It is a work of 
moral therapy that seeks to liberate the reader from the power 
of the passions and give us control over our lives. Although the 
Ethics is structured in the formal manner of a geometrical proof, 
it is a work infused with biblical images of bondage, freedom, 
love, and redemption. It is not just a demonstrative but a dialec- 
tical work, leading the reader from the most general definitions 
and axioms to the more concrete specifications of what is en- 
tailed in those initial generalizations. It leads us from lesser to 
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greater degrees of adequation. Like the Torah, the Ethics begins 
with a general account of God's provenance in the world, his 
power and attributes, and moves quickly to an exploration of the 
human condition within the causal order of nature. It concludes 
with a soul-swelling conception of freedom as "the intellectual 
love of God" 

It is not an exaggeration to say that Spinoza makes free- 
dom into the core of the Ethics. His treatment of God, body, 
mind, and the passions are all written with an eye to how they 
illuminate the great problem of human freedom. Indeed, what 
distinguishes Spinoza from prior theological and philosophical 
thinkers is the value and shape that he accords to the idea of 
freedom. In contrasting the philosophies of Aristotle and Spi- 
noza in his book Morality and Conflict, Stuart Hampshire had it 
more or less correct when he wrote: "There have been changes 
both in knowledge and in ways of life, which have the effect of 
making Aristotle's construction of moral and particularly politi- 
cal thought seem incorrigibly incomplete. The succinct phrase 
for the barrier, and for the missing element, is the concept of 
freedom, which is applied in individual psychology and poli- 
tics. 

Spinoza's status as a prophet of modern freedom entailed a 
profound transformation and rupture not iust with Aristotle 
and the classical tradition but with the prevailing orthodoxies, 
both theological and philosophical, of his own time. Unlike his 
greatest philosophical contemporaries, Spinoza does not equate 
freedom with the mastery and control of nature. There is not 
the kind of "prometheanism" associated with the Baconian or 
Cartesian quest to turn us into the masters and possessors of 
nature. 42 Nowhere do we find the dream of a science of uni- 
versal human mastery of the kind associated with Descartes *s 
Discourse of Method (AT, vi, 62). Spinoza seems less impressed 
with our capacity to transform nature than with our cmbedded- 
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ness within it. Our attainment of autonomy is predicated on 
our understanding of the various natural and causal contexts in 
which our lives — both our ideas and choices as well as our behav- 
ior and bodily states — are governed. Freedom is not achieved by- 
liberation from nature but through our capacity to understand it. 
The idea that we cannot escape the causal order of nature often 
gives the misleading impression that Spinoza equates freedom 
with the understanding of and reconciliation with necessity, that 
freedom means understanding why things have to be the way 
they are, or that it culminates in a kind of Stoic acquiescence to 
fate. 

There is a stern and unyielding necessitarianism in the Ethics 
that has a nco-Stoic dimension to it. However, understanding 
nature, including the various causal contexts of our lives, does 
not amount in the end to an ethic of resignation. To increase our 
powers of understanding is but the first step toward increasing 
our powers of moral agency, Once we understand the external 
and internal factors governing our lives, we cease to be passively 
dependent upon them but can learn to take control of ourselves 
and responsibility for our actions. The Ethics is very much an 
ethic of responsibility. It teaches that while we cannot escape 
nature and that much that goes on within it will forever elude 
human control, we can take responsibility for our lives and how 
we choose to live them. Accepting responsibility is a necessary 
component of human freedom. Spinoza teaches us not only to 
take responsibility for our lives but to find joy and happiness in 
doing so. He is a thoroughgoing cudairnonist. He makes the joy 
of life itself his greatest good. 

There is an even further difficulty in coming to terms with 
the Ethics arising from the very title of the work. The Ethics is 
not a conventional treatise of moral philosophy. Its subject mat- 
ter seems both more and less than we would expect from a work 
called the Ethics. It is an ambitious and multifaceted work, bold 
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to the point of audacity. While the work contains materials di- 
rectly relevant to the content of ethics, such as the source of 
our judgments of good and bad and discussions of the princi- 
pal motivations or causes of human action, there is a great deal 
that points beyond the sphere of ethics conventionally under- 
stood, "Ethics," Spinoza writes to a correspondent, "as everyone 
knows, ought to be based on metaphysics and physics" {Ef> 27}. 
But ought it? This is by no means obvious, and surely "every- 
one" docs not know this. Irs particular how are the metaphysics 
and psychology of parts one and two related to the ethical and 
political discussions of parts three and four, and how are both 
related to the treatment of divine love in part five of the work? 
These kinds of questions have led some readers to wonder why 
Spinoza called his book the Ethics at all. 

To be sure, most readers have accepted that the title of Spi- 
noza's work is appropriate without reflecting much on what 
makes it so. This is strange, because a reading of the book reveals 
that there is no Spinoastie equivalent of the Aristotelian golden 
mean, the Kantian Categorical Imperative, or the Benthamite 
principle of utility. Anyone looking to the book in search of that 
kind of moral rule is bound to be disappointed. The author of 
the Ethics is not an ethicist in the sense of a person of high moral 
standards. He is a moralists, that is, someone who sees through 
layers of convention, custom, and social appearance in order to 
discover what makes people tick. 43 The Ethics offers no answer 
to the question "what ought I to do?" because it sets out to 
answer the prior and more fundamental question "how ought I 
to live?" Spinoza is less interested in the rules governing social 
life than in questions involving the good life and the supreme 
happiness for a human being. It is a work of moral pedagogy 
similar to the other great philosophical and literary romances 
of education — Plato's Republic, Rousseau's Emiie, Hegel's Pbe- 
nom^nolo^y of Mind, and Thomas Mann's The Magic Mountain. 
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Its aim is emancipatory and redemptive. The Ethics is not a book 
of moral dot* and don'ts; it is nothing less than a book oi life. 4 * 

One important difference that distinguishes Spinoza from 
other early modern thinkers is worth rioting at the outset. It is 
a standard conceit of early modern thought to deny the viability 
of final causes of all sorts and to regard human desires as pro- 
duced by efficient causes. The result of both claims was to sec 
all human behavior purely in terms of power and power rela- 
tions. Machiavelh' and Hobbes both saw politics as a science of 
power. So did Spinoza. But unlike his predecessors, he did not 
attempt to divest power from some notion of telos or human 
perfectibility. Spinoza was a critic of the doctrine of divine or 
supernatural teleology, which he took to task in the appendix to 
part one and the preface to part four of the Ethics. But he still 
regarded human beings as telcological creatures whose actions 
only make sense as expressions of' certain goals or purposes. This 
does not rule out the proposition that our ends have anteced- 
ent causal conditions t but to know the background causes of an 
action is only to blow a part. It is a central theme of the Etbics 
that vvc are essentially goal- directed animals and that life is, at 
bottom, the expression of an ideal or goal. We are beings who are 
constituted by a desire or endeavor [conatus) not just to live but 
to live freely, and freedom, properly understood, constitutes the 
perfection of the individual. There is a single word that unites 
Spinoza's psychology, politics, and ethics. That word is freedom. 

The TTP sought to liberate its readers from the authority of 
Scripture and its ecclesiastical interpreters. Its aim was the cre- 
ation of a tolerant republic in which each person would be free 
to think what he likes and say what he thinks (TTPxx; HI/230). 
The Ethics is concerned more with the ethics and psychology 
of freedom. Its concern, in contemporary usage, is not "free- 
dom from" but "freedom to." The free individual requires more 
than the absence of external impediments in order to realize his 
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liberty, but the exercise of certain powers of mind and under- 
standing that make it possible. For Spinoza, freedom is not a 
natural condition into which we are born. The natural condition 
is rather one of bondage to the passions and the imagination. 
Freedom is an achievement of reason that comes about through 
the harnessing of power and the proper understanding of the 
passions. The originality of Spinoza consists in his attempt to 
combine a politics of negative freedom with an ethics of posi- 
tive freedom. The TTPand the Ethics constitute the two sides 
of the problem of freedom. 

The Ethics is not only a piece of practical philosophy; it is also 
a profoundly Jewish book, as I have already suggested. Spinoza's 
indebtedness to and critique of the Jewish tradition has already 
been developed in a number of previous biographical and inter- 
pretive studies. 45 For now I would like to express my agreement 
with Leon Roth, who may have exaggerated the point but was 
in my opinion substantially correct when he wrote: 

Now Spinoza was not only, nor even primarily, in- 
terested in external nature and the physical sciences. 
His interest in nature and science was indeed ... in 
some sort, incidental. His primary concern was with 
man and human conduct, and it was in search of a 
way of life that he set out on the path of science . . . 
Spinoza's interest in morals came to him by inheri- 
tance. He is a descendant of a people which, from 
the earliest times, had cared little for abstract theo- 
ries, everything for practical conduct; he is the prod- 
uct of a literature dominated by the ideal of righ- 
teousness, of a history which is one long appeal for 
justice. In spite of himself, and in spite of the Am- 
sterdam community, he remained in his innermost 
being a son of the People of the Book. 4 * 
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It is hard to say with a straight face that Spinoza "cared little 
for abstract theories." The Ethics is full of such theories — his 
theory of the oneness or unity of nature, mind-body parallelism, 
the physiological theory of the passions, and so on. Neverthe- 
less, the insight that all of these theories are subordinate to the 
practical aim of the Ethics is important and a point that needs 
making. The point of the present study is to return Spinoza to 
his place among the great moralists of modernity and as a guide 
of the perplexed to people in all times. 
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Thinking about God 



Starting points arc always difficult in philosophy, and Spinoza is 
no exception. He makes it appear that if we do not understand 
the opening definitions and axioms of the Ethics we cannot pos- 
sibly hope to understand the demonstrations that follow from 
them. This reading would have some plausibility if the work un- 
folded in a rigorously deductive m aimer from self-evident first 
principles. But it doesn't. The Ethics is continually punctuated 
by digressions, repetitions, polemics, and rebuttals. The geome- 
try forms a kind of surface rhetoric below which we can better 
determine Spinoza's purpose. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the opening part of the Ethics, entitled simply "Of God." 
The striking feature of the Ethics is Spinoza's decision to put 
God at the very beginning. Knowledge of God is, apparently, a 
precondition for knowledge of anything else. The opening eight 
definitions, followed by seven axioms, are intended to establish 
the fiamework for the system as a whole. These provide in a 
highly compressed and elusive maimer the elements, the fun- 
damental categories, of substance, attribute, infinity, causality, 
freedom, and eternity. The God that emerges in the opening 
pages of the Ethics is not the God of Scripture, of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob who created man in his image, but of an infi- 
nitely extended substance with neither beginning nor end and 
who is not distant from the world but immanent within it. Spi- 
noza retains the biblical conception of the one God, but denies 
that it is a just and loving God accessible through prayer and 
supplication. Spinoza's God is so abstract and impersonal as to 
be virtually indifferent to human well-being. 



3* 



Deus sive Nature 

The Ethics begins with an account of substance. "By substance," 
Spinoza writes, "1 understand what is in itself and is conceived 
through itself, i.e., that whose concept does not require the con- 
cept of another thing, from which it must be formed" (Idefj). 
Upon this definition, it could be said, the whole of the Ethics 
rests. 

With this single sentence Spinoza announces his break with 
the ancient and medieval philosophical traditions. For Aristotle, 
with whom the debate about substance essentially begins, the 
concept of substance indicated the rational form or shape of 
any species. It identified the characteristic or characteristics that 
marked off each species from every other species. Accordingly, 
there were as many substances as there were species in Aristotle's 
polyglot universe. 1 By the time of Descartes, the plurality of 
substances had been effectively reduced to two — thinking sub- 
stance and extended substance. How these two substances were 
related gave rise to the famous mind-body problem on which so 
much has been written. For Spinoza, however, there is only a 
single substance possessed of an infinity of attributes that radi- 
ates throughout the whole of nature, Spinoza is the first thinker 
to consider the substance underlying all things not as a form but 
.is a in aver. Substance is not ;i static, timeless form, but .1 iiy- 
namic unfolding power from which all things in nature emanate. 

The idea of substance grew out of a discourse about the nature 
of change, of coming-in to-being and passing away. To under- 
stand how things come to be is to inquire into their causes or ori- 
gins. All explanation is, for Spinoza, causal explanation; it is the 
investigation into the causes or principles of things. The search 
for causes is, however, potentially endless. Since each effect will 
have a cause that will in turn be the effect of some prior cause, 
causal explanation seems to open up the possibility of an infinite 
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regress. If thinking is not to be involved in a potentially endless 
regression, there must be a point at which the chain of causality 
comes to an end, that is, there must be something which is not 
itself caused by some other thing but which is the ground of all 
causation. That something which brings all further explanation 
to an end Spinoza calls substance. 

There are two features of substance that Spinoza especially 
wants to emphasize. Substance is unique, that is, it is not the 
result of some other cause, as is everything else in nature. Sub- 
stance is rather sui generis or self-contained, not caused by any- 
thing outside itself, but its own cause. Further, substance is One. 
There cannot be multiple substances as in the Aristotelian uni- 
verse because this would only raise the question of how these 
substances were related to one another, which would drive the 
need tor explanation further back. Neither does substance stand 
apart from the various things throughout nature that are said to 
be its modes and attributes. Spinoza does not posit substance as 
a separate and distinct first cause like the God of creation. Sub- 
stance is fully articulated within the causal order of nature, with 
which it is identical. 

From what has just been said, it is clear that there is only one 
thing that, strictly speaking, qualifies as substance and this is 
God. In part one of the Ethics Spinoza develops his idea of what 
it is to think of God as a single substance. "By God," he writes, 
"I understand a being absolutely infinite, i.e., a substance con- 
sisting of an infinity of attributes, of which each one expresses 
an eternal and infinite essence" (Idei6). In the opening proposi- 
tions of the book this conception of God as substance is awarded 
a dazzling array of attributes. By "attribute" is understood "what 
the intellect perceives of a substance, as constituting its essence" 
(Idefa). Among the attributes possessed by God are existence, 
eternity, indivisibility, and necessity. God is, in short, cotermi- 
nous with nature, with the entire system of things that we as- 
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sociate with the treated world. This is the basis of the Ethics 1 s 
famous formula Deusshe Nature, God or nature. What does this 
doctrine entail? 

The Ethics takes for granted that God exists and that to deny 
his existence involves us in fatal self-contradiction (Ipud). But 
while Spinoza affirms the existence of God, he sets out to prove 
that God truly conceived cannot be anything like the biblical 
God portrayed in the opening chapters of the hook of Genesis. 
The God of Genesis is first and foremost a creator who stands 
apart from and independent of his creation. It is the biblical God 
who sets in motion a series of separations, first between light 
and darkness; heaven and earth; the earth and the sea; the sun, 
moon, and stars; water animals and birds; and finally land ani- 
mals and man. It is only man who is created in God's image, a 
fact that accounts for God's giving him dominion over all the 
rest of creation? 

Part one of the Ethics represents Spinoza's answer to the au- 
thor of Genesis and the account of creation given there. The 
question is What does the Bible mean by the God of creation? 
It must be admitted that the text itself is not clear. The idea 
of creation is often taken as analogous to that of artistic pro- 
duction. To create means to give form or shape to a preexisting 
raw material, as when a sculptor forms a torso out of a lump of 
clay. This is, for example, the way Plato considered the art of 
divine craftsmanship in the Timaeui. The god of the Timaeus 
was conceived as a heavenly craftsman working from a pattern. 
The idea of God is understood here as a demiurge or artisan who 
imposes form on a previously inchoate matter. The image of a 
divine craftsman may seem to have a certain plausibility— Soc- 
rates refers to it as a "likely tale"— but it does not do justice to 
the account of Genesis. 

It is fundamental to the biblical account of creation not only 
that God created the world, but that he stands utterlv alone and 
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apart from the object of his creation. There can be no analogy or 
correspondence between the laws of causality by which a sculp- 
tor makes a vase and that by which the universe is brought into 
being. To think of divine creation along the lines of the arts is to 
conceive God in terms of purely human concepts and categories. 
It is a kind of anthropomorphism, something that the Bible ex- 
pressly forbids. It follows, then, that if God is the creator of all 
that is, his act of creation must be completely different from the 
ordinary human processes of production and generation. God's 
creation of the world ex nihilo is a unique act for which there is 
no precedent or analogue on earth. God's creation of the world 
is and remains a mystery for which nothing in experience offers 
an explanation. 5 

The aim of the Ethics is to remove the mystery of creation 
ex nihilo not by interpreting it but by replacing it with a causal 
explanation of the universe and its operations. By placing God 
outside the causal operations of nature, the Bible maintains the 
majesty and mystery of the creator but empties the term of all 
explanatory power. If we think of God as a creator we must think 
of him as limited by what it is that he creates. But if God is truly 
self- sufficient and self-contained then it follows that he can suf- 
fer no limitation. Further, to regard God as the creator of the 
world implies an absence of perfection, but by definition God 
contains all necessary perfection within himself; therefore to see 
him as creating something outside himself is not to celebrate 
God's perfection but to doubt it. In short, it is the very idea of 
God as a creator that Spinoza finds philosophically incoherent. 

In answer to the God of creation, the Ethics offers a concep- 
tion of nature as avast causal network without will or purpose, 
the understanding of which can be attained from principles and 
premises internal to nature itself. Reason alone without recourse 
to revelation can provide both the necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions for understanding nature. This is the principle of suf- 



fie lent reason , according to which the interpretation of nature 
must be drawn from the resources of reason alone. According to 
this principle, the world is governed by a necessity of the kind 
that were "X" to happen then "Y" would have to happen. Note 
that this is not merely an empirical statement about one thing 
or class of things following another. It is rather a statement of 
the necessary conditions tor why things happen the way they do 
and not otherwise. The result is a purely immanent conception 
of causality such that for every possible state of affairs there is 
some explanation of it (Ipi8). To refer the workings of nature 
to the actions of a creator being is already to inscribe a measure 
of arbitrariness or wilfulness into nature. By expelling such an 
idea of God, Spinoza attributes an absolute, logical necessity for 
everything that is. Reason is the understanding of causes, and 
nothing can happen in nature that is not the result of some prior 
cause. The unity of nature and reason is thus made complete. 

To be sure, the discontent with the biblical account of creation 
has long been a staple of the philosophical tradition. The famous 
quarrel between Athens and Jerusalem has long turned on the 
issue of whether the universe is eternal and necessary or created 
in time by an act of divine will.' 1 At issue is not only a theological 
or cosmologkal, but a moral and political difference. For if the 
law of sufficient reason proves true, then it would be fatal not 
only to a conception of God as a transcendent divine being but 
to the idea of persons as free agents endowed with the attributes 
of will and choice. All efforts to bridge the gap between these 
two fundamental alternatives seem to have resulted in failure. 
It suffices to recall the story about the great Jewish philosopher 
Hermann Cohen, who had given a lecture on his philosophi- 
cal concept of God at a Marburg synagogue. After presenting 
his ideas, he was asked by a pious member of the congregation, 
"Professor, your philosophical concept of God is very interest- 
ing. But where in it is the boray olam [Creator of the world]?" 
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At this point, it is said, the philosopher had tears in his eyes* 
Suffice it to say that Spinoza would not have wept. 

Pantheism or Atheism? 

The first fifteen propositions of the Etbia propose Spinoza's 
countcrtheology. His conception of God not as an intending 
agent but as a system of laws of which all things are but the 
expression is given radical formulation in Ipi5: "Whatever is, 
is in God, and nothing can be or be conceived without God," 
This insight is explicated with the help of the following dem- 
onstration: "Except for God, there neither is, nor can be con- 
ceived, any substance, i.e., thing that is in itself and is conceived 
through itself. But modes can neither he nor be conceived with- 
out substance. So they can be in the divine nature alone, and 
can be conceived through it alone. But except for substances and 
modes there is nothing. Therefore, nothing can be or be con- 
ceived without God, q.e.d." (Ipi5d). 

That God is a unique substance in which all things partake is 
the source of Spinoza's famous (or infamous) pantheism. Pan- 
theism is not only associated with the principle of sufficient rea- 
son, that is, the belief that nothing can happen without a cause 
and there are no causes that cannot be known by reason; it is 
identified with a determinism such that everything that happens 
occurs from a necessity such that it could not have happened 
otherwise. Pantheism, so understood, is thought to be a denial 
not only of moral agency but of an autonomous moral point ot 
view. The idea that God is a cause immanent in all things is be- 
lieved to underwrite the liquidation of all moral values. Pierre 
Bayle was but the first to satirize Spinoza's view that all things, 
good and bad alike, are but modifications of God: "Several great 
philosophers, not being able to comprehend how it is consis- 
tent with the nature of the supremely perfect being to allow man 
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tt> be so wicked and miserable, have supposed two principles, 
one good, and the other bad; and here is a philosopher [Spi- 
noza] who finds it good that God be both the agent and the 
victim of all the crimes and miseries of man , , , Thus in Spi- 
noza's system all those who say 'The Germans have killed ten 
thousand Turks" speak incorrectly and falsely unless they mean 
'God modified into Germans has killed God modified into ten 
thousand Turks/ nb 

But what does it mean to say that all things are in God and 
God in all things? If God is identical with nature, it would seem 
that lie is inseparable from the creaturely and created things we 
see around us. Is a bird or a house a property of God? Can we 
not think of them without thinking that they are somehow in 
God? li all things are in God, that is, parts of some infinitely 
complex whole, this would appear to deny the ontological status 
of individuals. Are persons as a complex of mind and body to 
he understood as modes ol a singular substance without either 
individuality or self-identity? This would seem to be implied by 
Spinoza's belief that literally everything that is follows from the 
nature of the divine substance. 

Even more troubling is the idea that Spinoza's monism denies 
our status as moral agents with the capacity for will and choice. 
Roger Scruton captures this point nicely when he writes: "Spi- 
noza's monism generates a highly paradoxical idea of the human 
person. The individual person is not, it seems, an individual at 
all. Nor is anything else. The identity, separateness, and self- 
sufficiency of the person all seem to be denied by Spinoza, and 
man, as part of nature, seems to be no more important a feature 
in the scheme of things than are rocks and stones and trees." 7 
This is a "paradoxical idea," given that Spinoza will wish to show 
later on precisely that we are beings capable of forming plans, 
acting on purposes, and accepting moral responsibility for our 
actions, 
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These arc difficult charges to answer. Let it be noted that the 
phrase "God or Nature/' a virtual catch-phrase identified with 
Spinoza, is actually used sparingly throughout the Ethics. One 
place where it occurs is used to show that God is a system of 
causal laws that knows neither beginning nor end but is infi- 
nite in its scope and contains all possible perfection. God is not 
an agents as conceived by the biblical tradition, but a system or, 
more properly, a concatenated set of causal laws that make up 
the system of nature. God is equivalent not so much with nature 
but with the causal order, the underlying set of laws and rela- 
tionships, that constitutes the system of nature: "Nature does 
nothing on account of an end. That eternal and infinite being 
we call God or Nature acts from the same necessity from which 
he exists. The reason, therefore, or cause why God, or Nature, 
acts, and the reason why he exists, are one and the same. As he 
exists for the sake of no end, he also acts for the sake of no end. 
Rather, as he has no principle or end ot existing, so he also has 
none of acting" (IVpref/206-7'). 

It is easy to see how Spinoza's pantheism can easily slide over 
into atheism or at least the charge of atheism. For if God is 
in all things, there is no way of effectively separating off God 
from what he is not. There is little practical difference between 
the views that all things are in God and no things are in God. 
Furthermore, if God is in the strong sense of the term "in" the 
world, this would seem to make God a corporeal being since, 
after all, extension is an attribute of God's activity This cor- 
porealization of God makes the atheistic interpretation of Spi- 
noza even more plausible since in the Jewish tradition all such 
corporeal representations of God are absolutely forbidden. On 
this account the term God is a holdover or perhaps even a ruse 
that Spinoza uses to describe an inexorable system of nature. If 
GWis simply a synonym for everything that is, then nothing is 
added by referring to this causal system in God-terms. 
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Clearly aware of these implications, Spinoza backs away from 
the strong view that God is literally identical with nature. To 
say that God is in all things is not the same as saying that he is 
all things. The God of the Ethics is more like the general order- 
ing principles of nature by which the various created and erea- 
turely things we encounter are constituted. God is to nature as a 
cause, not a divine or transcendent cause but an internal or im- 
manent cause (IpiS). In describing God as the immanent, not 
the transient, cause of all things, Spinoza means that God is the 
intelligible core of nature. God is like the laws of physics, eter- 
nal, because these laws are always what they are (Ipin). There is 
no development or evolution of this system. It is at any single 
moment what it is and always will be. Further, these laws are 
said to exist necessarily (Ip2*>). There are no contingencies or 
accidents in nature. Everything exists because it has to exist and 
could not be otherwise. "A thing is called contingent," Spinoza 
writes, "because of a defect of our knowledge" (Ip33si). Knowl- 
edge of God is equivalent to understanding the necessity for why 
a thing exists. 

There is much evidence throughout part one to support the 
reading that God is not coterminous with everything that is, 
but only with the general laws or ordering principles of nature. 
There is first the statement that God acts only by "the laws of 
his nature alone" (Ipi^). To say that God acts freely is only to say 
that he is compelled by nothing outside himself. God's actions 
are the result of an entirely self-generated system of causal laws. 
Most importantly, Spinoza repeatedly warns against thinking of 
God in human terms, as an agent or subject possessed of such 
human qualities as body and mind. To speak of God as "he" 
{much less "she") is to fall prey to a form of primitive anthropo- 
morphism that consists of thinking of God as a human being, 
like ourselves, although of infinitely greater power: "There are 
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those who feign & God, like man, consisting of a body and a 
mind, and subject to passions. But how far they wander from 
the true knowledge of God, is sufficiently established by what 
has already been demonstrated- Them I dismiss. For everyone 
who has to any extent contemplated the divine nature denies 
that God is corporeal . . , Nothing more absurd than this can be 
said of God, viz. of a being absolutely infinite" {Ipi5Si). 

The same is true for those who attribute the capacities of will 
and intellect to God. Will and intellect are human qualities and 
as such cannot be attributed to the divine substance: "Further — 
to say something here also about the intellect and will which 
we commonly attribute to God— if will and intellect do pertain 
to the eternal essence of God, we must of course understand 
by each of these attributes something different trorn what men 
commonly understand. For the intellect and will which would 
constitute God's essence would have to differ entirely from our 
intellect and will, and could not agree with them in anything 
except the name. They would not agree with one another any 
more than do the dog that is a heavenly constellation and the 
dog that is a barking animal" (Ip£7S2). 

The two passages ]ust quoted show Spinoza attempting to di- 
vest his understanding of God of all human characteristics. God 
must be completely de anthropomorphized if he is to be made 
acceptable to reason. In his recent study The God of Spinoza 
Richard Mason has argued that Spinoza's deity is very much 
like what Pascal disparaged when he spoke of the God of the 
philosophers, that is, a philosophical construction utterly dis- 
connected from the historical reality of religion and the actual 
practice of ordinary believers/ Has understates the difference. 
Spinoza's God differs from that of Pascal's rationalists and sys- 
tematizers in one crucial respect. The aim of the Etbia was not 
to provide a philosophical rationalization for the God of cre- 
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ation, but to replace it. Spinoza's purpose was not to provide 
better reasons for believing in the God of Scripture, but suffi- 
cient reasons for not believing in him at all. 

Deus sif/e nature is a formula for the atheism that Spinoza 
either could, not or would not admit to. All of his philosophi- 
cal contemporaries — Leibniz., Locke, Bayle — believed his views 
to be deeply atheistical. Of course, since the nineteenth century 
it has become common to regard Spinoza as misunderstood by 
those contemporaries and a victim of the narrowness and paro- 
chialism of the Jewish community that expelled him. It is al- 
leged that he may not have been an orthodox theist, but that his 
"God or Nature" bespeaks a sense of genuine religious reverence 
and even awe. Even otherwise tough-minded analytical critics 
have come to hold this view, arguing that "Spinoza did accept 
pantheism as a kind of religion, and apparently did not think of 
himself as an atheist." 

I regard this as utterly naive. No person of religious sensibility 
could believe that the famous Roman adage iwxpopuli vox dei 
was a statement of genuine religious belief. It is rather a way 
of saying that the will of the people is the highest court of au- 
thority from which there is no further appeal. The appeal to 
God is merely a manner of expressing what counts as the ulti- 
mate source of authority. The same is true of Spinoza's Dens siiie 
nature. God or nature is Spinoza S way of saying that nature is 
the ground of all things beyond which we need make no further 
inquiries. It is the place where the buck stops. 

Regarding the statement that Spinoza "did not think of him- 
self as an atheist," it is impossible to say what Spinoza thought 
of himself apart from what he wrote. No one in his time and in 
fact no one well into the twentieth century could admit publicly 
to atheism without severe repercussions. Spinoza had already 
been expelled from one community and remained only tenuously 
connected to another. The idea that he could have boldly pro- 



claimed what might have been a death warrant is historically 
disingenuous. A close look at what he means by nature in the 
expression "God or Nature" should be sufficient to dispel the 
view that he was a theist of any kind. His view of nature, as we 
shall see, is utterly void of any kind of purpose for humankind 
or concern for our well-being. It is hard to imagine what kind of 
religion could be inspired by the view of God as absolutely indif- 
ferent to the distinction between good or evil or that "He who 
loves God cannot strive that God should love him in return" 
(Vpty). Spinoza does not deny that there is a difference between 
good and evil, only that we are the cause of the distinction and 
it exists purely for the sake of human utility. 

Morale par Provision 

The issue of whether Spinoza regarded himself as discovering 
things about God or denying his (its) existence is central to how 
we understand the Ethics. After the statement cited above af- 
firming his belief that Spinoza was a theist, Jonathan Bennett 
goes on to add that from the point of view of "philosophical 
truth, it would make no difference if he saw himself as an athe- 
ist." 10 I disagree with this point completely. It is surely a mat- 
ter of great philosophical interest whether the Ethics is intended 
to undermine or support religious belief and practice. The idea 
that philosophical problems can be treated as a class apart from 
a writer's theological commitments can be true only of the nar- 
rowest conception of philosophy Ordinarily, whether a writer 
sets out to prove or disprove the existence of God would be con- 
sidered a crucial aspect of determining what kind of philosopher 
he or she is. 

The opening propositions of the Ethics are among the most 
difficult in the work and intentionally so. Spinoza follows what 
appears to be a traditional procedure of defining the nature and 
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attributes of God, The geometrical method seems at first as if" 
it is intended to come to the aid of religion, to place our ideas 
about God and nature on a sounder basis secure from the cor- 
rosive blasts of skepticism and doubt. He goes out of his way to 
assure the reader that "God necessarily exists" (Ipnd). Yet the 
God that Spinoza affirms is so radically different from anything 
that his readers may have understood by that term as to render 
his intentions questionable. He may not deny the existence of 
God, but he transforms it into something so strange and unfa- 
miliar as to amount to virtually the same thing. Whether one 
chooses to call this atheism or not is bound to excite debate. The 
point is that Spinoza himself was aware that he was skating on 
thin ice and took pains to protect himself from a plunge. In this 
respect he had an important predecessor whose work he could 
take as a model: Rene' Descartes. 

Descartes and Spinoza were engaged in a common research 
program, but each began by grasping a different end of the net- 
tle. Spinoza began by trying to elucidate the general structure 
of nature, while Descartes began from the thinking ego or self. 
Each was deeply concerned with how the new science would af- 
fect morality and ultimately how a deterministic account of na- 
ture could be rendered compatible with the qualities of freedom 
and responsibility necessary to uphold a moral point of view. Ac- 
cordingly, each felt compelled to answer critics who saw this sci- 
ence as subverting not just traditional philosophy but morality 
and religion. Each engaged in complicated strategics of evasion 
and denial in order to prove the broadly "conservative" nature 
of their moral teachings against the charges of heresy and un- 
belief." 

Descartes was a master of the double teaching. In the letter- 
preface to the French edition of the Principles of Philosophy he 
invokes the metaphor of a tree of knowledge to indicate the place 
of morality within his completed system of philosophy: "The 
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roots are metaphysics, the trunk is physics, arid the branches 
emerging from the trunk are all the other sciences, which may 
be reduced to three principal ones, namely medicine, mechan- 
ics, and morals." Of these three branches, only morality, ap- 
parently, requires further elucidation. "By 'morality,'" Descartes 
writes, ' l I understand the highest and most perfect moral system 
which presupposes complete knowledge of the other sciences 
and is the ultimate level of perfection" (AT, ixb, 14). Descartes 
speaks here of the "perfect moral system" that only comes to 
light within a complete knowledge of the other sciences. Rec- 
ognizing that this completed moral science is the capstone of a 
system which includes physics, metaphysics , and medicine, Des- 
cartes had to provide an answer to the question of what kind of 
moralitv should be followed untd this system is achieved. 

This question is addressed explicitly in the Discourse on 
Method, where he sets out a number of rules, which he calls 
une morale par provision, intended to protect the inquirer from 
the destabilizing effects of systematic doubt. Descartes imag- 
ines himself in the situation of an architect building a new home 
who must arrange for some temporary lodgings while he is wait- 
ing for the new dwelling to be constructed. In order to "five as 
happily as I could" while the new work is in progress, Descartes 
enumerates a provisional morality consisting of "three or four 
maxims" that he knows to be "imperfect" but which must be 
followed until the better one comes along. The maxims of the 
morale par provision are listed as follows: 

The first was to obey the laws and customs of my 
country, holding constantly to the religion in which 
by God's grace I had been instructed from my child- 
hood, and governing myself in all other matters ac- 
cording to the most moderate and least extreme 
opinions — the opinions commonly accepted in 
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practice by the most sensible of those with whom 
I should have to live , , . My second maxim was to 
be as firm and decisive in my actions as I could, and 
to follow even the most doubtful opinions, once I 
bad adopted them, with no less constancy than if 
they had been quite certain . . . My third maxim was 
to try always to master myself rather than fortune, 
and change my desires rather than the order of the 
world . . . Finally, to conclude this moral code, I de- 
cided to review the various occupations which men 
have in this life, in order to try to choose the best. 
Without wishing to say anything about the occu- 
pations of others, I thought I could do no better 
than to continue with the very one I was engaged 
in, and dc% r ote my whole liie to cultivating rny rea- 
son and advancing as far as 1 could in the knowledge 
of the truth, following the method I had prescribed 
for myself. (AT, vi, 23-27) 

The issue perplexing every student of Descartes is the relation 
between the provisional morality of the Discourse and the "per- 
fect moral system" alluded to in the Principks. The first thing 
to note about the morale par provision is that it is precisely that, 
provisional. It is not Descartes s last word on the subject. It con- 
sists of a set of rules or precepts for ordinary use that allows 
the moral agent to persevere even in the face of sustained or 
systemic doubt. Descartes does not make clear when he thinks 
the perfected moral science will be ready for adoption or if it 
will ever replace the provisional moral code. The term par pro- 
vision carries the double meaning of both a stopgap policy to be 
adopted until something better comes along and the suggestion 
of equipping oneself with provisions in order to endure a long 
siege. As is the case with Spinoza, it will take a particular kind 
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of individual who can adopt the morality of self-sufficiency de- 
veloped in Descartes 's later Passions of the Soul. The key virtue 
of this morality, we will see later, is generosity redefined not as 
conferring benefactions on others but as a specific form of ad- 
miration or self-esteem. 

In the TIE Spinoza follows almost verbatim the maxims of 
Descartes's morale psr provision. Here he sets out a largely de- 
fensive strategy for accommodating himself to the opinions and 
beliefs of those around him. While the new philosophy is still in 
the incubation stage, it is necessary to develop a modus vivendi 
for negotiating the transitional period. It is therefore "neces- 
sary" to assume certain "rules of living" as good. These are the 
following: 

i. To speak according to the power of understanding of 
ordinary people, and do whatever does not interfere 
with our attaining our purpose. For we can gain a 
considerable advantage, if we yield as much to their 
understanding as we can. In this way, they will give a 
favorable hearing to the truth. 

2. To enjoy pleasures iust so far as suffices for 
safeguarding our health. 

3. Finally, to seek money, or anything else, just so far as 
suffices for sustaining life and health, and conforming 
to those customs of the community that do not 
conflict with our aim. (TIE, xiii; II/9) 

Spinoza's rules for living have received much less attention 
than Descartes s morale par provision, but the similarities be- 
tween them are striking. Both appear in relatively early works 
that are set out as propaedeutics to a completed system. They 
both form parts of intellectual autobiographies in which the au- 
thors express concern for maintaining their moral equilibrium 
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during times of crisis, but also for the sake of prudence and per- 
sonal safety. Spinoza's strategy of accommodation to the under- 
standing of the multitude testifies to the existence of a double 
teaching between publicly and privately stated ethical doctrines. 
Unlike Descartes, however, Spinoza did not describe his rules 
of conduct as provisional. Perhaps this is because he believed 
such rules would always be necessary If so, they form an impor- 
tant background feature of the Ethics. They express Spinoza's 
habitual reticence and caution even in the midst of his proposals 
for the overthrow of religious orthodoxy 12 



The Constitution of the Imagination 

The most important aspect of part one is not only Spinoza's 
formal account of the nature and properties of God, but his ex- 
planation oi what stands in the way of accepting his account. 
To be sure, there are the inherent difficulties in following the 
exposition, difficulties he is as at pains to clarify in his various 
notes and demonstrations. But more importantly, there are the 
mental and psychological obstacles that we must be taught to 
overcome. This is what I meant in calling the Ethics a work of 
moral pedagogy. Its aim is to free the reader from the false beliefs 
that stand in the way of accepting the teachings of the Ethics! 
The core lesson here is a negative or polemical one. It is to re- 
move the "prejudice" that God is a transcendent creator who 
takes an active interest in our lives and who can be persuaded 
through ritual practice, prayer, or right conduct to ensure that 
things come out all right in the end. Remove this prejudice and 
everything else will fall into place. How will this happen? 

In the appendix to part one of the Ethics Spinoza provides 
a powerful psychological explanation for this kind of anthro- 
pomorphic mentality. The belief that God is a person or agent 
who acts with purposes is the product of a particular mental fac- 
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ulty that Spinoza tails the imagination. The imagination is the 
power on which all the errors, superstitions, and prejudices of 
revealed religion rest. It is a term that has none of the later posi- 
tive connotations wc associate with human sympathy and cre- 
ativity. The world of the imaginary, drawn from our lived experi- 
ences, is always fragmentary and confused, the source of error 
mid raise belief. In particular, the imagination is projective: it 
projects human ends and purposes onto the artifacts of nature. 
Because we are purposive beings, we imagine purposweness is 
built into the world around us, assuming that what we rind there 
is made for the sake of serving human life. There is a deep-seated 
human need to attribute to God the basic qualities and attributes 
of human beings. "The basic prejudice, on which all the errors 
of revealed religion depend," Leo Strauss writes, "is the assump- 
tion that all things, even God Himself, act as men do, according 
to purposes." u 

The causes of prejudice grow out of a threefold foundation 
rooted in human nature: "that all men are born ignorant of the 
causes of things; that they all want to seek their own advantage; 
and are conscious of this appetite" (lap/78). The crucial assump- 
tion here is that nature sets no end or telos for all that we do, but 
rather provides a range of materials and opportunities that we 
are free to use for our own advantage or disadvantage. The ends 
we pursue are created, not discovered. "Nature," he writes, "has 
no end set before it . . . all final causes are nothing but human 
fictions" (lap/80). Because nature is nothing other than a uni- 
versal means to our survival, the human mind comes to believe 
that the various objects we encounter in nature are put here for 
the sake of our well-being. The idea that nature does nothing 
in vain or that nature intends certain purposes for us is simply 
a fiction of the imagination. It is based on the false belief that, 
because we act for the sake of certain ends, nature itself has an 
end. Because we conceive plans and act on purposes, the iinagi- 
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nation is led to believe that God is a being like us who also makes 
plans and has purposes. This is the source of the false under- 
standing of God as a prince, judge, or law-giver who exercises 
some intending influence over human affairs. 

The anthropomorphic fallacy is at the root cause of prejudice 
or revealed forms of religious belief By prejudice Spinoza means 
organized forms of superstition of the type found in the major 
religions, as understood and practiced by ordinary believers as 
opposed to the way these religions are understood by philosophi- 
cal rationalizers and systematizers. According to this concep- 
tion, God is a being like us, although of infinitely greater power, 
endowed with the human attributes of willing, judging, and act- 
ing as well as the qualities of mercy, anger, justice, and love. 
This prO|ection of human qualities onto God is the cause from 
which all the errors of organized religion are shown to follow. 
The emancipation of the mind from these organized bodies of 
belief is not an easy task for the reason that the cause-s of super- 
stition are built into human nature itself. Spinoza was keenly 
aware of the power of the imagination in causing and main- 
taining superstitious beliefs. We are, above all, the superstitious 
animal or the animal prone to believe the figments of our own 
imaginations. 

Superstitions persist because the power of the imagination is 
strong: "Among so many conveniences in nature they had to 
find many inconveniences; storms, earthquakes, diseases, etc. 
These, they maintain, happen because the Gods are angry on 
account of wrongs done to them by men, or on account of sins 
committed in their worship. And though their daily experience 
contradicted this, and though infinitely many examples showed 
that conveniences and inconveniences happen indiscriminately 
to the pious and impious alike, they did not on that account give 
up their long-standing prejudice" (lap/79). 
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Spinoza attacks this anthropomorphic conception of God in 
a way that is both ironical and reverential. He views the belief 
that God is a purposive agent as a denigration of his power and 
self-sufficiency. If God acts for the sake of some end, this must 
imply a lack or deficiency for the sake of which he is acting. The 
attribution of human qualities to God is merely a symptom of 
our ignorance of natural causes. It explains further why, when 
misfortunes and disasters occur, so many are quick to attribute it 
to the will of God, who must then be placated through prayers, 
sacrifices, and supplications (TTP, pref, t; III/s), Men end up 
living in a condition of fear of a vengeful or wrathful deity rather 
than seeking out the natural causes by which their circumstances 
are determined and which they might then begin to alter. The 
idea that everything that happens is due to the will of God is 
said to be the last refuge of ignorance: 

For example, if a stone has fallen from a roof onto 
someone's head and killed him, they will show, in 
the following way, that the stone fell in order to 
kill the man. For if it did not fall to that end, God 
willing it, how could so many circumstances have 
concurred by chance (for often many circumstances 
do concur at once)? Perhaps you will answer that it 
happened because the wind was blowing hard and 
the man was walking that way. But they will per- 
sist: why was the wind blowing hard at that same 
time? If you answer again that the wind arose then 
because on the preceding day, while the weather was 
still calm,, the sea began to toss, and that the man 
had been invited by a friend, they will press on — for 
there is no end to the questions which can be asked: 
but why was the sea tossing? why was the man in- 
vited at just that time? And so they will not stop 
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asking for the causes of causes until you take refuge 
in the will of God, i.e., the sanctuary of ignorance. 
(Iap/8o-Si) 

The denial of any sort of natural teleology or divine provi- 
dence has an ethical corollary. The Ethics deflates the idea that 
our moral judgments of approval and disapproval have any coun- 
terpart in nature. Moral and aesthetic categories like good and 
evil, beautiful and ugly, are simply human creations made for 
our own convenience and utility. Like Hobbes, Spinoza empha- 
sizes the way that judgments of value vary enormously from one 
person to another and that these differences express our diverse 
perceptual and physiological responses. It is pointless to believe 
that nature or the world provides any guide to molality or the 
ends of life: "For example, if the motion the nerves receive from 
objects presented through the eyes is conducive to health, the 
objects by which it is caused are called beautiful; those which 
cause a contrary motion are called ugly Those which move the 
sense through the nose, they call pleasant-smelling or stinking; 
through the tongue, sweet or bitter, tasty or tasteless; through 
touch, hard or soft, rough or smooth etc. arid finally, those which 
move the ears are said to produce noise, sound, or harmony. Men 
have been so mad as to believe that God is pleased by harmony" 
(lap/Sa). 

Spinoza's attack on teleology and his reduction of our moral 
categories and concepts to our diverse physical states is all part of 
an effort to liberate the mind from the power of the imagination. 
People governed by the imagination are continually swayed by 
the passions of hope and fear. This in turn makes them suscep- 
tible to a belief in a supernatural being who rewards and pun- 
ishes us for our sins. "All the notions by which ordinary people 
are accustomed to explain nature," Spinoza writes, "do not indi- 
cate the nature of anything, only the constitution of the iniagi- 
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nation" (lap/83). It is the constitution of the imagination that 
keeps us in a state of mental slavery not only to our passions 
and systems of false belief but to the various ecclesiastical and 
political authorities who profit from this condition. 

Om Teleology 

Spinoza's attack on the doctrine of final causes in the appendix 
to part one has been one of the most widely debated aspects of 
the entire work. Readers have been puzzled about how far he 
intends to take the repudiation of teleology. For some readers, 
the Ethics seems to be an attack on the very idea of purpose 
arid the idea that even human ends and ideals can be translated 
into the nonteleological language oi impulses and appetites. 1 "' 
For others, it is an attack only on the idea of divine purpose, 
leaving open whether or to what extent human activity can be 
characterized as purposive or goal-directed. At times Spinoza 
writes as if he were rejecting only divine teleology, that is, the as- 
cription of purposes to God or nature. This is the minimal sense 
in which Spinoza's denial of purpose can be read. It is certainly 
the case that the rejection of divine teleology was a highly con- 
troversial position to take in the seventeenth century. The Aris- 
totelian tradition of teleological explanation was still very much 
alive, as the repeated attacks on it by the likes of Descartes and 
Hobbes make clear. 15 

The Ethics not only denies the idea of divine purpose but 
offers an explanation of it. The belief in divine teleology, we have 
seen, is a prejudice that is itself explained by the tendency to 
attribute to nature or God the same kinds of purposes that we 
have as human beings. We are, Spinoza appears to say, teleologi- 
cal beings and we cannot help fancifully ascribing similar ends 
to other objects in nature and history. "Men commonly suppose 
that all natural things act, as men do, on account of an end," 
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he writes (lap/; 8; emphasis added). Not only is this tendency a 
function of the imagination — a projection of human wants and 
desires onto the world around us— but it is also inconsistent with 
other more rational beliefs we hold about God. Typically, human 
purposes take the form of desires of some sort. I have a desire 
for a cup of coffee and this desire in turn explains why I begin 
to fill up the coffee pot. The desire is tor something I want but 
now lack. To attribute desires to God implies a deficiency. How 
could God be deficient in anything? If God is the locus of all 
power arid perfection , the attribution of purpose to him is a non 
scquitur. God or nature is always perfect exactly as it is and can 
never be in want of anything. 

Elsewhere in the Ethics Spinoza appears to go further and to 
repudiate not just divine teleology but the very concept of pur- 
pose. In a passage from the appendix to part one, cited earlier,, he 
writes that "nature has no set end before it and . . . all final causes 
are nothing but human fictions." The statement that "all final 
causes" are u human fictions" applies not just to divine but to 
human teleology Human purposes are likewise figmenta of the 
imagination, which are in turn reducible to antecedent causes 
or conditions. Spinoza shows how all allegedly final causes arc 
themselves just efficient causes in disguise. In a passage from the 
preface to part four he writes: "What is called a final cause is 
nothing but a human appetite insofar as it is considered as a prin- 
cipal, or primary cause, of some thing. For example, when we say 
that habitation was the final cause of this or that house, surely 
we understand nothing but that a man, because he imagined the 
conveniences of domestic life, had an appetite to build a house. 
So habitation, insofar as it is considered as a final cause, is noth- 
ing more than this singular appetite. It is really an efficient cause, 
which is considered as a first cause, because men are commonly 
ignorant of the causes of their appetites" (IVpref/207). 

This passage is generally taken as evidence of Spino'/a's be- 
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lief that talk of final causes is simply a mistaken way of speaking 
about efficient causes. We have seen that he is wary of attribut- 
ing final causes to natural objects , in that this implies conscious- 
ness or a conscious designer. To say that "the eyes are for seeing" 
or "the heart is for pumping blood" implies that these organs 
were created with that end in mind. But not only does he deny 
purpose to natural bodies, he seems also to deny that human ac- 
tivities can be understood as expressing purposes. The argument 
against teleology in the explanation of human behavior is that 
final causes refer to some future state yet to be achieved , which 
is then used to explain an antecedent condition. To explain the 
present by reference to the future is something that Spinoza says 
"turns nature completely upside down. For what is really a cause 
it considers an eftect, and conversely" (lap/So). 

The repudiation of human purpose is carried to an even fur- 
ther degree in Spinoza's letter to Scliuller in which the two de- 
bate the nature of freedom and necessity (Ep 58). Here Spinoza 
reiterates his definition of freedom, according to which a "thing 
is free which exists and acts solely from the necessity of its own 
nature" {Idef'7). From this he believes it follows that all cre- 
ated things arc determined by external causes. "For e% r ery single 
thing," he writes, "is necessarily determined by an external cause 
to exist and to act in a fixed and determinate way." 

Consider the case of a stone rolling downhill. What might 
such a stone think, Spinoza wonders, if it possessed the powers 
of consciousness and will? "Now this stone, since it is conscious 
only of its endeavour and is not at all indifferent, will surely think 
it is completely free, and that it continues in motion for no other 
reason than that it so wishes. This, then, is that human free- 
dom which all men boast of possessing, and which consists solely 
in this, that men are conscious of their desire and unaware oi 
the causes by which they are determined" {Ep 5S). This passage 
confirms the view that human beliefs and desires— first-person 
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states — urc not freely chosen but the result of antecedent con- 
ditions. If efficient causes for action are exhaustive, then appeals 
to states of consciousness like intentions and reasons can only 
be a form of superstition. 

The denial of all teleology, including human rational teleol- 
ogy, is often seen as part of, even necessary for, Spinoza £ wider 
scientific metaphysics. All teleological concepts 011 this account 
are taken to be relics of an older Aristotelian or theological uni- 
verse in which the model of explanation is purposive striving 
rather than inertial motion. Those who hold this view think 
of Spinoza as maintaining a thoroughly homogeneous concep- 
tion of nature, including human nature, so that everything— 
our thoughts, desires, deliberations, and imaginings— are sub- 
ject to the same laws of motion and rest. Richard Mason has 
provided a particularly striking reformulation of this reading: 
"Spinoza tells us plainly that 'Nature has no fixed goal' and that 
'all final causes are but figments of the human imagination'; and 
this should give us the clearest pointer towards his position. Of 
course we use teleological explanations all the time, both for our 
own actions, the actions of others and, most strikingly, but not 
always with care, in biology. But such explanations are not cor- 
rect; we imagine them and, in this way at least, our imagination 
leads us astray . . . The distinction between human and non- 
human final explanations is just a matter of being less or more 
obviously wrong." 16 

Mason is here defending the strongly antiteleological reading 
of Spinoza developed earlier by Bennett, for whom all explana- 
tion in terms of purposes is reducible to efficient causes based 
on the concepts of appetite and aversion. Spinoza's concept of 
appetite, Bennett avers, is "free of the supposedly noxious ele- 
ments in teleological concepts," although he admits that this 
is easy to overlook in the appendix to part one, where Spinoza 
is clearly more concerned with repudiating divine rather than 
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human teleology. Spinoza's "seeming concessions" to human 
rat ion al teleology* Bennett Speculates, may be due to the fact 
that he wrote his attack against divine teleology before his case 
against all teleology had occurred to him and then neglected to 
go back and revise the earlier part in the light of the later dis- 
coveries. "Anyway," Bennett continues, "the radical attack on 
teleology should be taken seriously. For one things it is needed 
for the attack on divine teleology: if human beings were al- 
lowed to act purposively, Spinoza would have as much reason to 
say that God has purposes as he does to say that God thinks. 
Furthermore, brief as it is, the radical attack on teleology is 
there, and many aspects of Part % cannot be understood unless 
one grasps that Spinoza is trying to develop a nonteleologkal 
theory of human motivation. Miss that and you miss most of 
what is interesting in Part 3. 1 * 17 

Bennett is correct to see that the attack on teleology in the 
appendix to part one is connected to Spinoza's doctrine of the 
eonatus in part three. The issue of teleology is only raised, hardly 
settled, by his initial remarks. However, Spinoza's eonative 
theory of human motivation is shot through with teleological 
content that the attempt to reduce it to purely physiological or 
biological impulses cannot deny. A large part of what it means 
to be a human being, we shall see in the next chapter, means to 
have the power of reflective thought and choice, which can in 
turn be used to revise and correct our moral beliefs and desires 
in an indefinite process of self-perfection. 

In any case, I read the passage from the appendix to part one 
somewhat differently and in a way that is more consistent with 
what Spinoza says later in the Ethics. Spinoza is not denying 
all final causes, and the statement about turning nature upside 
down is preceded by the remark that "Nature has no end set 
before it." He is denying only natural teleology, the attribution 
of purpose to nonhuman parts or wholes. Human activities are 
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by contrast thoughtful and purposive. They are deliberate re- 
sponses to human situations. To return to the example cited 
about the house: the desire for habitation is an efficient cause 
of having a house built, but the desire also contains an end or 
purpose to be accomplished. The desire for a house alone can- 
not devise a house. We cannot understand the desire without 
grasping the end that the desire contains. This is not to explain 
the present in terms of the future, but to recognize that human 
activities have a rational and conscious component that cannot 
be explained simply in terms of antecedent conditions. Human 
beings do not build houses in the way that spiders spin webs, 
but rather as the self-conscious expenditure of energy and intel- 
ligence. To be sure, work, like all events in nature and history, 
forms part of a causal process, but it also exhibits an internal 
structure that is goal- directed. 

Marx, who may have had Spinoza's example in mind, bril- 
liantly captures the purposive nature of work in a passage from 
Capita/, volume one: "We presuppose labor in a form that 
stamps it as exclusively human. A spider conducts operations 
that resemble those of a weaver, and a l>ee puts to shame many an 
architect in the construction of her cells. But what distinguishes 
the worst architect from the best of bees is this, that the architect 
raises his structure in imagination before he erects it in reality. 
At the end of every labor-process, we get a result that already 
existed in the imagination of the laborer at its commencement. 
He not only effects a change of form in the material on which 
he works, but he also realizes a purpose of his own that gives the 
law to his modus operandi, and to which he must subordinate 
hiswill. ,,,e 

What is at stake in this rather scholastic dispute about the 
limits of teleology? First, there is the issue of the consistency or 
coherence of Spinoza's teaching. For some readers, if substance 
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is One and all things arc modes of this singular substance, it 
follows that there must he a single mode of explanation for all 
aspects of substance. It is a leading idea of the Ethics that there is 
no kingdom within a kingdom, no sphere that escapes the causal 
order of nature. As Spinoza's example of the stone falling on a 
man's head indicates, every action or event in nature is a link in a 
chain of causes that can he traced back to infinity. Similarly, the 
stone hitting someone's head will initiate a new chain of events 
that will extend infinitely into the future. The view that there 
is a final cause at which the explanation of an event stops is an 
illusion. Of course, we may simply run out of answers or give 
up searching for new causes, but this has more to do with the 
limitations of the human intellect than with the causal chain 
under consideration. Every human wish, hope, want, or desire 
is simply part of a causal chain without beginning or end, that 
is, infinite in duration. 

The same readers who insist on the denial of all teleology in 
the Ethics are often perplexed by Spinoza's explicit use of teleo- 
logical language throughout much of the work and his other 
writings. In the TIE he speaks unequivocally about directing 
all the sciences toward the attainment of "one end and goal," 
that being "the highest human perfection" (TIE, xvi; II/9). The 
Ethics itself is predicated on the belief that there is an ultimate 
human good, love and knowledge of God, that results in salva- 
tion or beatitude, Spinoza's terms for human happiness. Run- 
ning throughout the work is a conception of action as both cause 
and effect, active and being acted upon (llldefz). That is to say, 
human beings are not only folded within the causal order of na- 
ture; we are both natural objects existing within time and space 
and rational agents with beliefs and desires. We can be viewed 
both under the aspects of extension and thought. The unity of 
nature does not rule out the possibility, even the necessity, of 
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internal complexity. Explanation in terms of causes does not de- 
prive us of acting for the sake of reasons. It does not deprive us 
of our rational agency. 

The tore of this debate over the scope of teleology concerns 
the place of freedom in the Ethics, If all human behavior, in- 
cluding our thoughts and beliefs, is part of the causal order of 
nature, then the scope of human freedom must be severely cur- 
tailed. A consistent naturalism would rule out oi bounds moral 
concepts like freedom, choice, guilt, and responsibility. Freedom 
would consist of little more than an ability to understand our 
place in nature and learn how to adapt to it. It would mean suc- 
cessful adaptation rather than acting on freely chosen ends and 
purposes. Indeed, Spinoza often delights in deflating our moral 
vocabularies, showing them to be little more than an expression 
of bodily states and emotional desires. Yet it would be a strange 
reading of the Ethics that would deprive the work of all ethical 
substance. 

It is tempting to view Spinoza in this light, in part because 
he often writes as if he were doing precisely this. Throughout 
the Ethics he constantly engages in a kind of reduetionism that 
seems to make moral choices little more than appetites we hap- 
pen to have (IIIpos). But as we shall see in more detail in the next 
chapter, we are not just natural objects but rational agents with 
the powers of reflection and choice. The Ethics is constructed 
around a conception of human agency, and the idea of agency 
without related notions of purpose and meaning is unintelli- 
gible. In Spinoza's language we are conative beings who not only 
have a built-in desire to preserve ourselves but also desire to en- 
hance our powers and take control over our lives. This is not to 
say that our lives arc undetermined. Thoughts and desires have 
their antecedent conditions in other thoughts and desires. This 
is all a part of Spinoza's singular vision. We are beings who act 
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and art acted upon, simultaneously both subject and object. Far 
from a denial that we are purposive beings, it is central to the 
scheme of the Ethics that we are. The plan of the work is not 
to deny that we have purposes but to help us realize them more 
effectively. 
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The transition from part one to part two marks an important 
change in the overall direction of the Ethics. In part one Spinoza 
dealt with the biblical theme of the unity and oneness of God. To 
take seriously the proposition that God is one meant thinking 
about God not as the transcendent creator of nature, but as fully 
articulated within the natural world and its causal processes. In 
part two, however, Spinoza turns away from the unitary struc- 
ture oi nature as a whole to consider the issues oi personal iden- 
tity, the relation of mind to body, and the basic composition of 
the human personality. It marks the point of transition from the- 
ology or onto- theology to psychology as the focus of the work. 
Part two is called "Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind." Its 
terms are set mainly by the psychology of Descartes and espe- 
cially the way in which human beings as a complex of mind and 
body can be said to have an identity or form an "I." The frame- 
work of Cartesian psychology can be summarized in terms of 
Descartes 's famous two-substance doctrine. Human beings are 
in the first instance bodies whose motions and interactions with 
other bodies form part of a general science of mechanics. As 
physical organisms we are subject to the same laws of attraction 
and repulsion as is the rest of nature. But humans are possessed 
not just of bodies but of an entire internal world of will, con- 
sciousness, and reason, which Descartes called by the classical 
designation of the soul. In the science of the soul, its strivings 
and desires are not reducible to physical states but belong to an 
autonomous sphere of mind. Minds or souls are as much con- 
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stituent parts of reality as arc bodies or material substances. The 
question is how to account for the relation between the mo- 
tions of the body and the stirrings of the soul. How arc these 
two related? Or do they simply form two entirely different sub- 
stances? Descartes struggled to solve this problem in a quasi- 
physicalist manner by suggesting that these two substances were 
mediated through the pineal gland located at the base of the 
skull— a theory at which Spinoza takes aim later in the book 
(Vpeef/ajS), It was this answer that Spinoza found unsatisfac- 
tory and to which the second part of the Etbks is a response. 



Parallelism 

On the basis of part one of the Ethics it might appear that Spi- 
noza is a thoroughgoing materialist. He conceives God in terms 
of the extended order oi nature; he regards everything within 
nature, ourselves included, as subject to an all-embracing causal 
necessity; and he reduces our moral judgments of good and evil 
to the shifting physical states of the body. There is nothing that 
escapes the world of physical causation and nothing that cannot 
be explained m terms ol its antecedent conditions. Spinoza often 
writes as if the idea of freedom is itself a kind of illusion from 
which we must be disabused. Mental terms such as volition and 
miV/are rejected as so many "fictions" to which nothing in reality 
corresponds: "In the Mind there is no absolute, or free, will," he 
writes, "but the Mind is determined to will this or that by a cause 
which is also determined by another, arid this again by another, 
and so to infinity" (IIp48), Spinoza explains the above propo- 
sition by means of the following demonstration: "The Mind is 
a certain and determinate mode of thinking and so cannot be a 
free cause of its own actions, or cannot have an absolute faculty 
of willing and not willing. Rather, it must be determined to will- 
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ing this or that by a cause which is also determined by another, 
and this cause again by another, etc." (UpaSd). 

Part two of the Ethics begins by adding another dimension 
to its account of God. God is characterized not only by the 
attribute of extension, but also of thought: "Thought is an 
attribute of God, or God is a thinking thing" (IIpi). While 
earlier he had maintained that God is constituted by an infinity 
of attributes (Ipi6), Spinoza now singles out the properties of 
thought and extension as primary. It is here that he articulates 
his famous idea that thought and extension arc not two different 
substances but rather two modes of the same substance. 

The idea that thought and extension are two modes of a single 
substance forms the basis of what is known as Spinoza's doctrine 
of parallelism. Tins doctrine means that extension and thought, 
body and mind, run on two separate but parallel tracks, each 
obeying its own sphere of causality. Physical events cause other 
physical events; mental events cause other mental events, but 
there is no causal flow between body events and mind events. In- 
stead of a causal relation there is an overall correlation between 
body events and mind events. A change in the state of my body 
will not cause a change in the state of mind; it is a change in my 
mind. The world of bodies and the world of minds are not two 
different worlds but the same world, albeit described from two 
different points of view. 

Spinoza denies that there is any causal flow between mind and 
body, a proposition expressed most vividly at Ilp/t "The order 
and connection of ideas is the same as the order and connection 
of things." This proposition, he avers, follows from what was 
said in the first part of the Ethics, according to which there is 
but one substance, which can be comprehended under the mode 
of extension and under the mode of thought. In the scholium to 
this proposition Spinoza adds that "some of the Hebrews"— he 
does not say which ones— "seem to have seen this, as if through 
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a cloud, when they maintained that God, God's intellect , and 
the things understood by him are one and the same/* 1 

The term almost universally applied to Spinoza's mind-body 
doctrine is parallelism. Spinoza, it should be said, nowhere used 
this term, and it seems to have been coined by Leibniz, who used 
it to designate a correspondence between autonomous or inde- 
pendent series. Spinoza seems to be aware of how odd this doc- 
trine must sounds because at one point he beseeches his readers 
"to continue on with me slowly, step by step, and to make no 
judgment on these matters until they have read through them 
all" (lip j is). The proposition that thing and idea, body and 
mind, are "the same" means that the mind is an embodied thing 
and the body is an ensouled one. Each forms part of a complex 
functioning organism that vvt call a person. In the propositions 
following IIp7 Spinoza comes closest to giving a purely materi- 
alist or corporcalist theory of mind. The mind, he maintains, 
cannot be conceived apart from the body and the ideas that con- 
stitute the human mind are nothing but the ideas of the body to 
which that mind is attached (IIpii). 

Accordingly, our ideas will be as simple or complex, as weak 
or strong, as the body they are ideas of. No one, Spinoza affirms, 
will ever understand the mind unless they first understand the 
body: 

We also cannot deny that ideas differ among them- 
selves, as the objects themselves do, and that one is 
more excellent than the other, and contains more 
reality, just as the object of the one is more excel- 
lent than the object of the other and contains more 
reality. And so to determine what is the difference 
between the human Mind and the others, and how 
it surpasses them, it is necessary for us, as we have 
said, to know the nature of its object, i.e., of the 
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human Body. I cannot explain this here, nor is that 
necessary for things I wish to demonstrate. Never- 
theless, I say this in general, that in proportion as 
a Body is more capable than others of doing many 
things at once or being acted on in many ways at 
once, so its Mind is more capable than others of per- 
ceiving many things at once. And in proportion as 
the actions of a body depend more on itself alone, 
and as other bodies concur with it less in acting, so 
its mind is more capable of understanding distinctly. 
And from these [truths] we can know the excellence 
of one mind over the others. (lipids) 

Spinoza's doctrine of parallelism is intended to replace two 
competing theories of the mind-body relation. The first is the 
Cartesian doctrine of dual substances in which the mind is 
viewed as inhabiting the body in much the way that a person in- 
habits a house. What goes on in the mind will push outward and 
cause the body to act. It is our reasons, intentions, and interior 
mental states that explain actions the mind causes to happen. 
The Cartesian distinction between the body and the mind maps 
onto a related distinction between the public and the private. To 
be sure, this argument has a certain prima facie plausibility. On 
this view, what goes on in the inner theater of the mind is private 
and known only to the subject, while the external actions of the 
body are public and belong to the world of observable behavior. 
It is a distinction that derives in part from the theological belief 
about the immortality of the soul. It also provides the basis for 
the modern liberal separation of the private and public spheres 
of life. The Cartesian problem turned on its attempt to explain 
the relation between the content of the mind that is knowable 
only by the agent and the causal mechanisms to which the body 
is subject. This use of mental concepts to explain bodily states 
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was later ridiculed mercilessly in Gilbert Ryle's The Concept of 
Mind as a legacy of the Cartesian doctrine of the "ghost in the 
machine." 3 

The second doctrine that Spinoza sought to dispel might be 
called the theory of mind-body interaerionism. The interaction- 
ist thesis maintains that mind events can cause body events and 
body events can cause mind events. At Hips he makes a spe- 
cial point of denying that body and mind can codetermine each 
Other's functions: "The Body cannot determine the Mind to 
thinking, and the Mind cannot determine the Body to motion, 
to rest or to anything else" but rather "Mind and Body arc one 
and the same thing, which is conceived now under the attribute 
of Thought, now under the attribute of Extension." 

Once again Spinoza expects to encounter resistance to his 
views. So deeply entrenched is the opinion that the body moves 
or rests by the mind's command that readers cannot be induced 
to consider his views fairly unless they can be confirmed by ex- 
perience. He proposes a new kind of experimental science that 
may yet demonstrate that many of the things we now attribute 
to the powers of the mind are in fact due to the motions of the 
body The study of the body is still in its infancy, he argues, and 
may one day explain a great many things we commonly attribute 
to intentional human activity: "And of course, no one has vet 
determined what the Body can do, i.e., experience has not yet 
taught anyone what the Body can do from the laws of its own 
nature . . , For no one has yet come to know the structure of 
the Body so accurately that he could explain all its functions— 
not to mention that many things are observed in the lower Ani- 
mals that far surpass human ingenuity, and that sleepwalkers do 
a great many things in their sleep that they would not dare to 
do awake. This shows well enough that the Body itself , simply 
from the laws of its own nature, can do many things which its 
Mind wonders at" (Illpas). 
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Spinoza is clearly aware of how much his view jars with ordi- 
nary experience. We are commonly accustomed to believing that 
our bodily and physical activities are dependent upon prior men- 
tal states. My decision to speak (a mental event) causes my 
tongue to move (a body event). But does it? He takes an evident 
delight in reducing in scope those areas where we mistakenly be- 
lieve that our actions are sell-determining: "Human affairs, of 
course, would be conducted far more happily if it were equally 
in man's power to be silent and to speak. But experience teaches 
all too plainly that men have nothing less in their power than 
their tongue, and can do nothing less than moderate their appe- 
tites. ... So the infant believes he freely wants the milk; the 
angry child that he wants vengeance; and the timid, flight. So 
the drunk believes it is from a free decision of the Mind that he 
speaks the things he later, when sober, wishes he had not said. 
So the madman, the chatterbox, the child, and a great many 
people of this kind believe they speak from a free decision of the 
Mind, when really they cannot contain their impulse to speak" 

{IIIp 2 .S2). 

The Ethics rejects both the two-substance and the inter- 
actionist theses on the ground that they assume we are com- 
posite beings made up of body and mind. The fact is we are 
not two tilings but one or, more precisely, one being that ean 
be looked on from two points of view. Mind and body are one 
and the same thing seen under the aspects of extension and 
thought. Conceived as an aspect of the attribute of extension, 
we are embodied creatures whose behavior is entirely of a piece 
with the system of physical causation. For every action or event 
there is some set of antecedent causal conditions sufficient to ex- 
plain it. We are links in a universal chain of causality that can 
be studied purely naturalistically. Conceived t however, as an as- 
pect of the attribute of thought, we are rational agents who have 
the power of reflection and choice and are capable of taking re- 
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sponsibility for our own actions. As rational and reflective beings 
we have the capacity to control and reform those aspects of our 
mind that had been previously dominated by unconscious or ill- 
considered appetites, feelings, and passions. This is not to say 
that our actions are undetermined, hut that the explanation de- 
rives from our own context of understanding, including our own 
first-person perspective. 

The Identity of Mind and Body 

The question faced by any reader of the Ethics is the relation be- 
tween the two attributes of thought and extension. In what does 
the correlation of mental to physical modes consist? It must be 
admitted that the near-universal description of Spinoza's doc- 
trine as parallelism is somewhat misleading. R. G. Collingwood 
observed that parallelism is a geometrical term that presupposes 
two lines running equidistant from each other but never meet- 
ing. But the idea that there is some two-dimensional space sepa- 
rating body events from mind events cannot be literally true." 1 
So what kind of relation is it between the causal and rational 
explanations of human behavior? 

Deleuze usefully distinguishes three different aspects of the 
doctrine of parallelism. It implies, first, a formal symmetry or 
correspondence between two modes. Two things can be said to 
correspond with one another if they fulfill a similar or related 
function, as when we say runs in baseball correspond to points 
in soccer. They are functional equivalents. Second, parallelism 
implies equality or isonomy between the things being consid- 
ered, suggesting that neither part is superior to the other. Mind 
is not superior to body, nor body to mind, but each is required 
for and presupposes the other. Deleuze gives this a strongly 
democratic interpretation: "By his strict parallelism Spinoza re- 
fuses any analogy, any eminence, any kind of superiority of one 
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scries over another, and any ideal action that presupposes pre- 
eminence; there is no more any superiority of soul over body, 
than of the attribute of Thought over that of Extension." 5 

Finally, the term implies not just a formal symmetry but a lit- 
eral identity of thought and extension. Parallelism implies that 
mind and body are not two things but one considered only from 
different points ot view. Changes m one do not effect changes 
in the other; they are changes in the other. Mental states and 
physical states do not describe two independent substances but 
the same substance from two different angles. A person may be 
described as a complex of physical and chemical processes as well 
as a complex of feelings, beliefs, and self-interpretations. Each 
describes what a person is from one limited point of view. We can 
describe a person running as a set oi physical processes in mo- 
tion or as expressing the beliefs and purposes of the runner, say, 
the desire to win the New York City marathon. Like Wittgen- 
stein's duck- rabbit experiment from the Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, where we can see a picture one way as a duck and another 
way as a rabbit, human nature has these dual aspects. We can be 
viewed as bodies existing in space and time or as minds express- 
ing purposes and desires, but both are aspects of the same human 
identity. Both of these are equally valid descriptions and may 
even be necessary for a complete picture, although they are in- 
commensurable and irreducible to one another. They form parts, 
albeit radically heterogeneous parts, of a comprehensive science 
of human nature. 

Readers of the Ethics have long pondered how Spinoza's doc- 
trine of mind and body is supposed to work. Unfortunately, Spi- 
noza rarely illustrates his views by means of an example, so the 
reader is left largely to ponder his own. Consider the follow- 
ing example suggested in a New York Times Op-ed article by 
paleontologist Stephen Jay Gould. 6 Gould raises the old ques- 
tion of the role of mind in athletic ability. In particular, how 
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do not simultaneously wish for all others. "From this it follows," 
he writes, "that men who arc governed by reason . . . want noth- 
ing for themselves that they do not desire for other men. Hence, 
they are just, honest, and honorable" (IVpiSs). 

The idea of mutual reciprocity lies at the foundation of Spi- 
noza's lengthy reflection on the social contract and the state of 
nature as well as the related distinction between natural and civil 
right. The passage appearing at the literal center of part four 
deserves to be cited at length: 

Everyone exists by the highest right of nature, and 
consequently everyone, by the highest right of na- 
ture, does those things that follow from the neces- 
sity of his own nacurc. So everyone, by the highest 
right of nature, judges what is good and what is evil, 
considers his own advantage according to his own 
temperament, avenges himself, and strives to pre- 
serve what he loves and destroy what he hates. 

If men lived according to the guidance of reason, 
everyone would possess this right of his without any 
injury to anyone eke. But because they are subject to 
the affects, which far surpass mart's power, or virtue, 
they are often drawn in different directions and are 
contrary to one another, while they require one an- 
other's aid. 

In order, therefore, that men may be able to live 
harmoniously and be of assistance to one another, it 
is necessary for them to give up their natural right 
and to make one another confident that they will 
do nothing which could harm others. How it can 
happen that men who are necessarily subject to af- 
fects, inconstant and changeable should be able to 
make one another confident and have trust in one 
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another, is clear from Py and IIIP39. No affect can 
be restrained except by an affect stronger than and 
contrary to the affect to be restrained, and everyone 
refrains from doing harm out of timidity regarding 
A greater harm. 

By this law, therefore, Society can be maintained, 
provided it appropriates to itself the right everyone 
has of avenging himself, and of judging concerning 
good and evil. In this way Society has the power to 
prescribe a common rule of life, to make laws, and 
to maintain them — not by reason, which cannot re- 
strain the affects, but by threats. This Society, main- 
tained by laws and the power it has of preserving 
itself, is called a State, and those who are defended 
by its law, Citizens. 

From this we easily understand that there is noth- 
ing in the state of nature which, by the agreement 
of all, is good or evil; for everyone who is in the state 
of nature considers only his own advantage, and de- 
cides what is good and what is evil from his own 
temperament, and only insofar as he takes account 
of his own advantage. He is not bound by any law 
to submit to anyone except himself. So in the state 
of nature no sin can be concerved. 

But in the Civil state, of course, it is decided by 
common agreement what is good or what is evil. 
And evervtme is bound to submit to the State. Sin, 
therefore, is nothing but disobedience, which for 
that reason can be punished only by the law of the 
State. On the other hand, obedience is considered 
a merit in a Citi'/en, because on that account he 
is judged worthy of enjoying the advantages of the 
State. 
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Again in the state of nature there is no one who 
by common consent is Master of anything, nor is 
there anything in Nature which can be said to be this 
man's and not that man's. Instead, all things belong 
to all. So in the state of nature, there cannot be con- 
ceived any will to give to each his own, or to take 
away from someone what is his. I.e., in the state of 
nature nothing is done which can be called just or 
unjust. {IVP37S2) 

This stunning passage has been quoted in full to indicate the 
deeply political nature of the Ethics. At the core of the book is a 
political problem. By the right of nature all men have the power 
to determine what they believe to be good and bad for them- 
selves. The state of nature is precisely one of those conditions, 
alluded to above, wherein there are no agreed upon standards, no 
shared criteria, for adjudicating conflicts of interest. It is a world 
oi radical moral sub|ectivism. Nature provides no common stan- 
dard by which to resolve conflicting moral claims. Rather, each 
person is equally judge, jury, and executioner of his or her own 
natural right. Consequently, Spinoza says provocatively, in the 
natural state nothing is cither just or unjust: all things are per- 
mitted, It is only in society that our conflicting desires come to 
have moral force. Morality is a product of social agreement and 
tan have no force outside of society. So far the logic of the con- 
tract is perfectly Hobbesian. 

But even within the same set of propositions Spinoxa indi- 
cates his differences with the Hobbesian contract. His account 
of the transition from the state of nature to civil society may be 
less detailed than that of Hobbes, but it differs in a number of 
important particulars. The most important is that fear plays a 
much less significant role in Spinoza's account. In the passage 
cited above Spinoza mentions the problem of a person "aveng- 
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ing himself" where there are no common rules of life. But there 
is no sense that the state of nature is one of over whelming ter- 
ror or dread. For Hobbes, "the passion to be reckoned upon is 
fear" (Lev, xiv, 31). Mutual fear makes reasoners of us all. Typi- 
cally, Spinoza believes we enter into society not just to allevi- 
ate our fear at the possibility of death but in order to increase 
our powers of virtue and rationality. "Virtue," he says earlier, "is 
human power itself" (IVpiod). The Spinozistie contract is not 
so much an agreement to transfer our natural rights to a third 
party for the sake of security, but an exercise in the increase in 
our powers of rational nature and agency. 

Spinoza differs most notably from Hobbes in his view that 
society exists not just to avoid the evils of nature but to facilitate 
the attainment of harmony among rational agents. The contract 
serves not just the primary end of achieving security of person 
and property but the higher- order goal of attaining morality and 
a kind of rational freedom among citizens. Tile contract per- 
forms not just a legal but a moral function. Once again it is im- 
portant to cite Spinoza's own words at some length: 

Insofar as men are torn by affects which are pas- 
sions, they can be different in nature and contrary 
to one another But insofar as men live according 
to the guidance of reason, they are said only to act. 
Hence, whatever follows from human nature, inso- 
far as it is defined by reason, must be understood 
through human nature alone, as through its prox- 
imate cause. But because each one, from the laws of 
his own nature, wants what he fudges to be good, 
and strives to avert what he judges to be evil, and 
moreover, because what we ludge to be good or evil 
when we follow the dictate of reason must be good 
or evil, it follows that insofar as men live according 
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to the guidance of reason, they must do only those 
things that are good tor human nature, and hence, 
for each man, i.e., those things that agree with the 
nature of each man. Hence, insofar as men live ac- 
cording to the guidance of reason, they must always 
agree among themselves. 

Cor, i : There is no singular thing in Nature that is 
more useful to man than a man who lives according 
to the guidance of reason. 

For what is most useful to man is what most 
agrees with his nature, i.e., (as is known through 
itself), man. But a man acts entirely from the laws 
of his own nature when he lives according to the 
guidance of reason , and only to that extent must he 
always agree with the nature of the other man. . . . 

Cor. 2: When each man most seeks his own ad- 
vantage tor himself, then men are most useful to one 
another. 

For the more each one seeks his own advantage, 
and strives to preserve himself, the more he is en- 
dowed with virtue, or what is the same, the greater 
is his power of acting according to the laws of his 
own nature, i.e., of living from the guidance of rea- 
son. . . . 

Schol.: What we have just shown is also con- 
firmed by daily experience, which provides so much 
and such clear evidence that this saying is in almost 
everyone's mouth: man is a God to man. 

Still, it rarely happens that men live according to 
the guidance of reason. Instead, their lives are so 
constituted that they are usually envious and bur- 
densome to one another. They can hardly, how- 
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do we explain why a gifted second baseman like former New 
York Yankee Chuck Knob-loch suddenly makes repeated throw- 
ing errors in otherwise routine operations that he has performed 
literally thousands of times before? When an athlete fields a dif- 
ficult ground ball, we are apt to say he did it "effortlessly" or 
"instinctively" or that he "made it look easy." But when the same 
person becomes plagued by errors of an inexplicable kind, we 
are apt to say he is suddenly "thinking too much," as if a meri- 
ted event, thinking about what to do, has somehow interfered 
and caused an error in the physical process of doing it. That is, 
we think of mind and body as two different activities that have 
an external, causal relation to one another. Is it thinking about 
what to do, then doing it that has caused Knobloch's throwing 
errors? From Spinoza's viewpoint this is a false inference. 

Consider the enormously complex activity involved in hitting 
a baseball. Of course before getting up to the plate the batter 
may well deliberate where he believes the pitch will be thrown, 
what kind of pitch (a curve, a changeup) to expect, and even 
where would be the ideal location to bit it. But in the split sec- 
ond it takes a ninety- mile-an-hour fastball to leave the pitcher's 
hand and cross the plate, there is simply no time for the batter to 
process information about what to do and then do it. But just be- 
cause the swing of the bat is not preceded by overt mental reflec- 
tion, it docs not follow that it is done unthinkingly or instinc- 
tively. Rather, the relation between thinking and doing, mind 
and body, is different from a causal, sequential one. A skill that 
has been honed over many years and countless hours of practice 
is not the result of mind; it is an expression of mind. We can use 
metaphors like "physical intelligence" or "muscle memory" to 
indicate that body and mind are more closely intertwined with 
one another than might appear. Hitting requires both physical 
skills of strength and hand-eye coordination and mental skills 
of dedication and commitment. It is not the case that the body 
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ever, live a solitary life; hence, that definition which 
makes man a social animal has been quite pleasing 
to most. And surely we do derive, from the society 
of our fellow men, many more advantages than dis- 
advantages. 

So let the Satirists laugh as much as they like 
at human affairs, let the Theologians curse them, 
let Melancholies praise as much as they can a life 
that is uncultivated and wild, let them disdain men 
and admire the lower animals. Men can still find 
from experience that by helping one another they 
can provide themselves much more easily with the 
things they require t and that only by joining forces 
can they avoid the dangers that threaten on all sides. 
(IVp35d t c,s) 

Spinoza's focus in this passage is on the attainment of rational 
nature. The idea that rational beings "must always agree among 
themselves" is by no means evident. In activities governed by 
shared criteria, we are more likely to find agreement than in 
those wherein the standards of evaluation are unsettled or sub- 
ject to dispute. Activities like presenting evidence in a law court, 
testing a scientific hypothesis, or determining a move in a game 
are all subject to rules for which reasons can be given. Yet it is 
not clear why Spinoza believes that if people are equally rational 
they all necessarily seek agreement, that is, they not only share 
the same nature but desire the same things, even think the same 
thoughts. Do all rational minds really think alike? Spinoza's idea 
of rational nature appears to deny that there will always be win- 
ners and losers in the game of life. The attainment of rational 
nature seems to obliterate all the individual differences between 
persons that make us human. 
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acts independently of intelligence or that the mind causes the 
body to act, but both form parts of the same activity. 

What is true of sports is equally true of a whole range of 
other activities. Playing a musical instrument is an activity that 
takes great patience, practice, and concentration, but the ac- 
tivity itself is not regulated by overt mental calculations over 
what to do. Countless books have been written on the art of 
playing the piano, but none can explain just how the movements 
of the fingers are connected to the operations of the brain. In 
his recent work Notes from the Pianist 's Bench > Boris Berman ex- 
plains that the dexterity of the fingers must be matched by the 
performer's emotional technique, which he calls the "technique 
of the soul." ? It is the unity of physical and emotional matu- 
rity that constitutes the performer's art. The musician's craft is 
neither simply a mental activity nor a physical one, but one that 
expresses body and mind together in a single perform ante. Per- 
haps the best way of putting it is that the rnind-body relation 
docs not work in sequence but in tandem. The relation between 
them is one of identity 



Freedom and Determinism 

Spino&a's solution to the mind-body problem, namely that the 
relation between them is one of identity, has hardly proved con- 
clusive for many readers. His denial that mental concepts like 
will and volition can determine behavior and his belief that states 
of mind are dependent on states of the body appeal to allow little 
or no room for freedom, at least as that word is ordinarily under- 
stood. Like many modern-day bchavioralists, Spinoza seems 
here to believe that the more knowledge we possess about our 
bodies and their physical processes, the fewer will be those areas 
of human behavior usually thought to be free or under our own 
control. If our minds are indeed part of the same singular sub- 
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"There Is Nothing More Useful Than Man" 

Spinoza differs most notably from Hobbcs in his view that so- 
ciety exists not just in order that its members may avoid the evils 
of nature but for the purpose of advancing an idea of the human 
good. At its most basic level he recognizes the utility of society 
as a means for the satisfaction of needs. If the Ethics teaches us 
anything it is that we are embodied creatures fully articulated 
within the natural order and it is mutual dependence that makes 
society necessary. He raises the banner of utility as the founda- 
tion of society. What is just and unjust is determined by what is 
most useful to us. "To man," he writes, "there is nothing more 
useful than man" (IVpiSs). 

The standard of utility is brought out in a brief digression on 
our relationship with other species in which all of nature is pre- 
sented as a means to human advantage: "The law against killing 
animals is based more on empty superstition and unmanly com- 
passion than sound reason. The rational principle of seeking our 
own advantage teaches us the necessity of joining with men, but 
not with the lower animals, or with things whose nature is dif- 
ferent from human nature. We have the same right against them 
that they have against us Not that I deny that the lower ani- 
mals have sensations. But I do deny that we are therefore not 
permitted to consider our own advantage,, use them at our plea- 
sure, and treat them as is most convenient for us" (IVp3;si). So 
much, one might say, for the "green" Spinoza. 22 

Although our relation to other species and even to the rest of 
nonhuman nature may be one of utility, our relation to others 
oi our own kind contains a moral component. Society may grow 
out of need and the desire for security, but the aim of the social 
contract is fundamentally the enhancement of human freedom. 
Not mere utility but empowerment is the goal of a democratic 
community. The aim of the social contract is fundamentally the 
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enhancement of human freedom. Freedom is possible not only 
in a state in which our mutual protection is ensured, but one in 
which our rationality and powers of action are enhanced. In a 
remarkable passage that has gone largely neglected, Spinoza at- 
tempts to show how human nature itself is virtually transformed 
through the art of association: "There are . , . many things out- 
side us which are useful to us, and on that account to be sought. 
Of these, we can think of none more excellent than those that 
agree entirely with our nature. For if, for example, two individu- 
als of entirely the same nature are joined to one another, they 
compose an individual twice as powerful as each one . . . Man, I 
say, can wish for nothing more helpful to the preservation of his 
being than that all should so agree in all things that the Minds 
and Bodies of all would compose, as it were, one Mind and one 
Body" (IVpiSs). 

This passage sounds almost like a proof-text for Rousseau's 
theory of the general will in the Social Contract, where the free- 
dom of each is said to he enhanced by joining with others for 
the sake of pursuing some common goal (SC, i, 8). For both, the 
social contract confers on individuals a moral liber ty that they 
did not possess in the pure state of nature. In the state of nature 
each person has a right to whatever his power can secure. But in 
civil society natural right is superseded by civil right, which not 
only limits the rights of each but establishes the general rules 
of social morality. The social contract is more than a legal de- 
vice; it is a moral institution that establishes not merely peace 
but liberty. 23 In this respect both Spinoza and Rousseau break 
from an earlier Stoic and Ciceronian tradition of natural law ac- 
cording to which we have moral obligations to all human beings, 
even across societies. For Spinoza and Rousseau, moral obliga- 
tions are a creation of the social contract and we have no duties 
to those with whom we have not specifically contracted. 

For both Spinoza and Rousseau, only in a democratic repub- 
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lie do one's actions acquire the force of morality* for only in a 
republic can one freely consent to the laws. The opposite of free- 
dom is not necessity but slavery, where slavery means arbitrary 
rule or dependence on the will of another. Thus the social con- 
tract creates a general will {volonte 'generate) or "one mind and 
one body" where previously there had been only particular minds 
and particular bodies. It is only with this transfer ot power from 
the individual to the sovereign that our freedom acquires a civil 
and moral dimension. A person who follows his or her instincts 
or affects is not free, but a slave to the passions. Freedom means 
acting from the laws of reason (I Vp35d). We are only truly active, 
really alive, when we allow ourselves to be led by reason. Rational 
action is the very opposite of lawlessness; it means acting from 
laws that we give to ourselves, Freedom ecjuals self-legislation. 4 

There is, then, a strongly democratic character to Spinoza's 
account of the social contract. The democratic state is one in 
which all follow laws to which every member has contributed. 
This view is confirmed near the end of part four: "A man who 
is guided by reason is more free in a state, where he lives accord- 
ing to a common decision, than in solitude, where he obeys only 
himself" (IVp^.The idea that freedom is realized by member- 
ship in a community of rational agents is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing proof: "A man who is guided by reason is not led to obey 
by fear, but insofar as he strives to preserve his being from the 
dictate of reason, i.e., insofar as he strives to live freely, desires 
to maintain the principle of common life and common advan- 
tage. Consequently, he desires to live according to the common 
decision of the state. Therefore, a man who is guided by reason 
desires, in order to live more freely, to keep the common laws of 
the state, q.e.d." (IVp7;jd). 

On the basis of IVpiS Spinoza's conception of liberty can be 
made to seem deeply anti-liberal, not to say, collectivism His 
attempt to derive "one mind and one body" from many minds 
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an J many bodies suggests a. commumtariamsm that leaves little 
room for expressions of individual difference and personality'. 
Underlying this belief is the assumption that no person, at least 
no rational person, ever desires for himself something that he 
does not simultaneously desire for all others. This is the for- 
mula for the generalization of the will that Rousseau made into 
the standard for justice. Spinoza's belief is that if persons arc 
equally rational they will be motivated by the same desires and 
seek, the same ends, that there is a kind of harmony of interests 
that follows spontaneously from our rational nature (IVp^o- 
31). Whether this is psychologically persuasive has been held up 
to doubt/ 5 Will not conflicts of interest inevitably arise even 
among people who are alike in rationality? Competition for 
scarce resources would seem to be a permanent cause of en- 
mity and conflict. Further,, his view that all rational beings "must 
always agree among themselves" (IVp^d) appears to sanction 
harmony over difference and the subordination of the individual 
to the unity of a rational consensus. The identity, separateness, 
and self-sufficiency of the individual all seem to be denied by 
Spinoza's emphasis on the unity of rational nature. 26 

To be sure, there is much to support the communitarian read- 
ing of the Ethics. Beginning with a hard core of egoism, Spinoza 
tries to demonstrate the rationality of social cooperation. Our 
freedom to persevere in our being is always part of the social 
context. It follows that rational persons will seek out the com- 
pany of others for the sake of enhancing their power and mutual 
freedom. The common stock of freedom is enhanced rather than 
diminished by cooperation and harmony. Spinoza gives this con- 
ception of freedom a strongly democratic twist. Freedom is only 
achieved inside a community of rational persons. This follows 
from his premise that free persons are united not just by utility 
but by bonds of friendship: "Only free men are very useful to 
one another, are joined to one another by the greatest neccs- 
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sity of friendship, and strive to benefit one another with equal 
eagerness for love" (IVp/id). 

There is much in the political theory of the Ethics that seems 
to anticipate the communitarianism of Rousseau or even Hegel. 
He seems to endow the state with a higher purpose and moral 
idealism not present in the more prosaic visions of Hobbes and 
Locke. Yet Spino/.a falls far short of attributing to the state or 
any institutional noun a general will or mind independent of the 
agents who have shaped it. From his defense of the rationality 
of cooperation, it would be false to draw the conclusion that he 
advocated the subordination of the individual to the will of the 
community or any other collective being. Those who live accord- 
ing to reason are rare. More commonly, men are motivated by 
hatred and envy rather than friendship and good will {I Vapi 3). It 
may be rational to seek out the company and friendship or others 
for the sake of living well; it can never be rational to alienate our 
powers and freedom of the mind to another being. 

Running throughout the Ethics is a profound awareness of 
the limits of rationality. The imaginative and passionate aspects 
of human nature run deep. Communities are composed of the 
rational and the irrational alike, so that the problem of politics 
is to discover institutional means to ensure freedom and secu- 
rity from the mobilized forces of superstition, intolerance, and 
hatred. "The mob is terrifying if unafraid," Spinoza remarks 
{IVp54s}. The task of politics is not to create an ideal community 
of Spinozistic reasoners but to institute laws and rules that pro- 
tect the rational from the tyranny and collective irrationalities 
of the multitude. 

The Ethics differs from any kind of collectives t morality in 
its "epicurean" endorsement of joy, especially the pleasure of 
laughing and joking. There is nothing of either Spartan aus- 
terity or Christian asceticism in the Ethics. It is a work devoted 
to the celebration of the self. Self-esteem is thus said to be the 
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stance as our bodies, subject to the same laws of physical cau- 
sality, then the freedom of choice, the freedom to do or not to 
do, is made redundant, at least for explanatory purposes. Knowl- 
edge and freedom appear to be on a direct collision course. Fur- 
ther, Spinoza's embrace of mind-body identity seems to allow 
the mind no independence, none of the reflective distance nec- 
essary for critical judgments of evaluation and appraisal. The use 
of moral terms of praise and blame, guilt and responsibility, also 
seems correspondingly to diminish as knowledge of causal pro- 
cesses increases. 

The issue of freedom and determinism cuts to the core of 
the Ethics. For many readers, Spinous embrace of determin- 
ism is incompatible with any affirmation of human freedom. 
We can call this position the incompatibility thesis. K On this 
view, freedom requires some significant area of choice or volition 
whereby it is possible to say that a person chose to do one thing 
rather than another, this rather than that. Freedom thus always 
involves some degree of indeterminacy. If one's choices could 
always be known or predicted in advance due to certain back- 
ground features of one's situation or due to identifiable traits of 
personality, our freedom would be correspondingly diminished. 
Freedom requires that an action is mine in the sense that it is 
something I initiate, not something that merely happens to me. 
The view that I am the source of my own activity rather than 
a link in a chain of causal transactions is closely bound up with 
our ideas about autonomy and moral agency, without which a 
person could hardly be considered free. 

The case against Spinoza, or at least the argument that his 
conception of mind -body leads to a radical diminution of free- 
dom, has been stated powerfully by Isaiah Berlin. Characteriz- 
ing what he takes to be Spinoza's doctrine in the Ethics, Berlin 
writes: "Given Spinoza s premises— that the universe is a ratio- 
nal order, and that to understand the rationality of a proposition 
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highest thing we can hope for. True self-esteem can be neither 
conferred nor withheld by the opinion of others. It is entirely 
self-generated or grows out of the good opinion we hold of 
ourselves pVpji). Among the pleasures the Ethics endorses arc 
cheerfulness (hi/aritas), gladness (gau-dti/m), and joy (/aetifia). 
"The greater the joy with which we arc affected," he writes, "the 
greater the perfection to which we pass." "Nothing forbids our 
pleasures except a savage and sad superstition"' (IVtLfjs). 

The Ethics us nothing if not a tribute to the pleasures of indi- 
viduality. Many of these pleasures depend upon the body and 
can only be attained through the companionship of others. The 
passage cited above continues as follows: "It is the part of a wise 
man ... to refresh and restore himself in moderation with pleas- 
ant food and drink, with scents, with the beauty of green plants, 
with decoration, music, sports, the theater, and other things of 
this kind, which anyone can use without injury to another. For 
the human body is composed of a great many parts of different 
natures, which constantly require new and varied nourishment, 
so that the whole Body may be equally capable of all thing which 
can follow from its nature, and hence, so that the Mind also may 
be equally capable of understanding many things" (IVp45s). 

Spinoza s statement that the body itself is composd of "many 
parts of different natures" bespeaks his awareness of the variety 
of human pleasures and the different sources of satisfaction. His 
reference to good food and drink, the arts and beautiful ob- 
jects, all testify to a cultivated aesthetic sense at odds with a 
cramped Calvinism. He appears here to reject a monistic view 
of human flourishing, the one-size -fits -all model of the good 
life. Instead his awareness of diversity both within and between 
human beings not only indicates an appreciation of the role of 
human freedom but makes the Ethics an important, although 
frequently unacknowledged, source of moral pluralism. 
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or an act or an order is, tor a rational being, equivalent to accept- 
ing or identifyirig oneself with it (as in the old Stoic notion) — 
the notion of choice turns out to depend upon the deficiencies 
of knowledge, the degree of ignorance. There is only one correct 
answer to any problem of conduct, as to any problem of theory. 
The correct answer having been discovered, the rational man 
logically cannot hut act in accordance with it: the notion of" free 
choice between alternatives no longer has application." 9 

Berlin's idea is not that Spinoza's embrace of determinism is 
false. If determinism were simply false, it would not be incom- 
patible with freedom; it would be irrelevant to it. Berlin, like 
other incompatibilists, sometimes even concedes that, with ad- 
vances in empirical science, a predictive science of human be- 
havior is not out of. the question. His main concern is that it 
such a science were to corne about, it would not only deny us the 
power of self -initiation but would rob us of the moral vocabulary 
of praise and blame, guilt and responsibility, tied to that power. 
That is to say, if determinism were true, it would make no sense 
to blame or praise individuals for actions they commit because 
in an ethically important sense these would not be their actions 
at all. Our moral vocabulary presupposes that we are agents who 
can make choices and can be held accountable for those choices. 
How could we be praised or blamed for doing something over 
which we had no choice, that merely happened to us, or for 
which we were but the conduit? My decision to offer a seat to 
an elderly person on a crowded subway would not be so much 
a free choice as a response drummed into me through certain 
antecedent forces of socialization and habituation. It would not 
be me who committed the act, but the act that committed me. 

To be sure, knowledge of causes or antecedent conditions can 
help us make certain decisions more effectively, can increase our 
sense of power and control over the future, but cannot make us 
free. Berlin writes of this dilemma as follows: "I see no reason 
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Spinoza, Tocqueville, and Lincoln 

The Ethics is a democratic- manifesto through and through. The 
issue is whether Spinoza's idea of democracy is favorable or hos- 
tile to the freedom of the individual. To be sure, at times Spinoza 
sounds deeply communitarian. The "one mind and one body" 
passage discussed above seems to surrender the individual to the 
general will of society. Similarly the view that rational beings 
always agree among themselves appears to favor the attainment 
ot consensus over the expression ot individual differences. The 
civil condition is not tor Spinoza just a legal state but a moral 
state in which the individual is more free the more he or she lives 
under laws made by the entire community. Although Spinoza, 
as we have seen, is frequently compared to Hobbes because of 
his theory of the state of nature and natural right, he radically 
departs from Hobbes in his belief that freedom is only possible 
in a democratic republic where the laws arc literally made by 
all and not merely "authorized" by the sovereign, as in the case 
of Hobbes, Public liberty is here clearly given priority over the 
interests and liberties of the individual. 

Some readers of the Ethics have gone so far as to find a sinister, 
even totalitarian, component to Spinoza's democratic theory, 
Berlin associates Spinoza's conception of positive liberty with 
the. tradition of political paternalism and coercion in which per- 
sons are deemed free only when they are playing out their al- 
lotted parts, acting from their true nature, as players in a "cosmic 
drama." Berlin regards this conception of freedom as premised 
on the rationalist assumption that for every question there must 
be one true answer and that all solutions seamlessly fit into a 
single whole which can be called rational nature. Freedom has 
nothing to do with acting spontaneously, irrationally, or impul- 
sively, but with acting rationally, where this means not just the 
ability to give reasons for our actions, but acting as part of some 
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overall plan or pattern of behavior. Spinoza's theory ol freedom 
means, then, acting in accordance with the laws or rules pre- 
sented by reason. 27. 

The obliteration of the individual is said to follow neces- 
sarily from the ascription of a kind of universal cosmic neces- 
sity to the natural order. If determinism is true, then freedom 
can consist only in the recognition of and adaptation to the 
laws of causal necessity. It took as perspicacious an observer 
as TbcCjUcville to observe the affinity between Spinoza's demo- 
cratic pantheism and the diminution of the individual. Today 
pantheism sounds like a relatively harmless doctrine often asso- 
ciated with the Emersonian cult of nature worship and some of 
the more extravagant ejaculations of the environmental move- 
ment. In a little-noted chapter from Democracy m America en- 
titled "What Causes Democratic Nations to Incline toward 
Pantheism," Tocqueville catches something of the spirit, if not 
the letter,, of Spinoza's doctrine: "If one finds a philosophical 
system which teaches that all things material and immaterial, 
visible and invisible, which the world contains are only to be 
considered as the several parts of an immense Being who alone 
remains eternal in the midst of all the continual flux and trans- 
formation of all that composes Him, one may be sure that such 
a system, although it destroys individuality, or rather just be- 
cause it destroys it, will have secret charms for men living under 
democracies." 28 

The belief that democratic pantheism leads to the debase- 
ment of the individual may be true for some of the more enthu- 
siastic nature worshippers. It is not, however, true for Spinoza, 
whose Ethics is a testimony to the empowerment and liberation 
of the individual. The individual is free to the extent that his 
actions are self-caused (IIIpjJ.The opposite of freedom is not 
necessity but slavery, where slavery means dependence on the 
will of another or ignorance of the causes of our own behavior. 
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to suppose that a deterministic doctrine, whether about one's 
own behaviour or that of others, is in principle incoherent, or 
incompatible with making choices, provided that these choices 
are regarded as being themselves no less determined than other 
phenomena. Such knowledge, or well-founded belief, seems to 
rne to increase the degree of rationality, efficiency, power; the 
only freedom to which it necessarily contributes is freedom from 
illusions. But this is not the basic sense of the term about which 
controversy has been boiling tor twenty-two centuries." 1 " 

Berlin and other incompatibilists deny that causal under- 
standing can do anything more than free us from comforting 
illusions about the role of the unconstrained free will. And yet 
Spinoza regards causal knowledge as contributing to the com- 
mon stock of freedom in a more substantive way. To understand 
the causes ot why something is the way it is allows us the freedom 
to react or respond to it intelligently. To act rationally or deliber- 
ately and not emotionally is a positive enhancement ot our power 
not only over events but just as decisively over ourselves. Thus, 
when I understand the causes of a traffic tie up (rush hour, an 
accident, a holiday weekend), I can respond intelligently to it 
and not allow my emotions to govern my behavior. My under- 
standing of the causes will not, of course, make the traffic move 
any faster, but it will alter my response to it. Rather than suc- 
cumbing to road rage , I can accept the situation for what it is and 
in this sense free myself from purely negative feelings of anger 
and frustration. 11 

At issue, then, between Spinoza and his critics is the ques- 
tion whether determinism is compatible or incompatible with 
freedom. The crux of the incompatibilist thesis turns on what 
it regards as two rival and incompatible forms of' explanation. 
These forms of explanation have been given different names in 
the philosophical literature, objectivist and subjectivist, natural- 
ist andantinaturalist, external and internal. They will be referred 
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A person is a slave to the extent that he is unaware of or unable 
to control his desires and actions. The purpose of Spinoza's doc- 
trine of necessity is not to enslave the individual but to liberate 
the mind from a whole range of angry or negative passions such 
as bigotry, hatred,, intolerance, resentment, and all those "sav- 
age and sad" superstitions that stand in the way of our happiness 
and pleasure. 

Something of this combination of belief in necessity and de- 
votion to the cause of liberty was central to Tbcqueville's great 
American contemporary Abraham Lincoln. It seems that from 
a relatively early age Lincoln was strongly attracted to a kind 
of Spinozistic doctrine of cosmic determinism. There is no evi- 
dence that Lincoln ever read Spinoza, but he did know the work 
of many of the eighteenth-century natural theologians. His law 
partner and subsequent biographer, William Hcrndon, later re- 
counted that Lincoln was particularly impressed with the new 
doctrine of evolution of which he became a "warm advocate." 29 
In several conversations Lincoln defended a necessitarian view 
of the world: 

"There are no accidents," he said one day, " in my 
philosophy. Every effect must have its cause. The 
past is the cause of the present, and the present will 
be the cause of the future. All these are links in the 
endless chain stretching from the finite to the infi- 
nite." From what has been said it would follow logi- 
cally that he did not believe, except in a very re- 
stricted sense, in the freedom of the will. We often 
argued the question, I taking the opposite view; he 
changed the expression, calling it the freedom of 
the mind, and insisted that man always acted from 
a motive. I once contended that man was free and 
could act without a motive. He smiled at my phi- 
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losophy, and answered that it was impossible, be- 
cause the motive was born before the matt. 30 

Lincoln's belief in a doctrine of cosmic necessity did not lead 
to resignation or despair. Nor did it entail an abandonment of 
a sense of justice and responsibility to relieve the suffering of 
others, Spinozistic natural theology is entirely consistent with 
a commitment to human activity and rationality as well, as in 
Lincoln's case, a desire to redeem the world from injustice and 
cruelty. This point has been nicely captured by David Bidney, the 
only previous writer to acknowledge Lincoln's Spinozistic com- 
bination of determinism and devotion to the cause of human 
liberty: 

The conviction that man was the necessary product 
of the universal forces of nature taught Lincoln for- 
bearance and tolerance toward others so that he felt 
"malice towards none and charity towards all," in 
spite of bitter provocation in his domestic and po- 
litical life. But this fatalistic attitude was blended in 
him as in Spinoza with a profound respect for the 
natural worth and dignity of man and the inalien- 
able right of each person to be his own master Lin- 
coln's success in emancipating the slaves of America 
was one of the supreme, creative acts of history and 
altered what seemed to be the inevitable destiny of 
millions. In this respect he carried into practical so- 
cial life the principles on which Spinoza founded his 
Et&a,* 
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to here as agent-centered and event-centered accounts respec- 
tively. 

Agent-centered accounts of human action typically rest on 
two assumptions about the relation between the individual and 
the world. First, it assumes that we are intelligent, purpose- 
ful beings capable of framing reasons for our actions and act- 
ing on those reasons. And second, agent-centered accounts re- 
quire privileging a person's own first-order desires, reasons, and 
beliefs in the explanation of an action. Because each person is 
said to have & privileged insight into the contents of his or her 
own mind, it follows that the agent's conscious desires and first- 
person descriptions form the platform for any possible under- 
standing of action. To understand why a person committed an 
act, it is enough to find out the reasons that informed the action 
at the time of the performance. Acting for reasons, it is further 
believed, is necessary if our moral notions of freedom, guilt, and 
responsibility are to make any sense at all. Agent-centered ex- 
planations, then, require recovering the motives and reasons we 
have for acting, beyond which no further explanation is either 
necessary or possible. 

These two assumptions about human agency are in turn con- 
nected to the belief that agent-centered explanations are not 
only different from but incompatible with causal theories of be- 
havior. To provide a causal explanation of human behavior is to 
seek out a set of antecedent conditions prior to the action being 
explained. However, to explain an action in terms of the agent s 
first- order reasons and beliefs is not to point to a set of prior 
conditions, because these reasons are, strictly speaking, a part of 
the action itself. My intention to take a vacation to San Juan is 
not the cause of my vacation; it is my reason for it. Motives and 
reasons do not function as the springs and levers of behavior but 
something like the informing principles. It may make sense to 
ask whether these reasons were good or bad, based on complete 
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In his posthumously published Love arid Friendship Allan Bloom 
remarks that while Rousseau may have been "the most erotic of 
modern philosophers," Socrates was "the most erotic of philoso- 
phers, period." 1 1 will not quarrel with this statement except to 
note that i t fits with a number of fairly standard views on moder- 
nity. Marxist historians and their acolytes have long eon tended 
that the older traditions of chivalry and courtly love no longer 
conformed to the imperatives of the new market-oriented econ- 
omy of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The great ethi- 
cal philosophers of the early modern period devoted themselves 
to exonerating the lovele-ss "bourgeois" virtues of work, instru- 
mental rationality, and deferred gratification. "Don Quixote " 
Marx himself wrote, "long ago paid the penalty for wrongly 
imagining that blight errantry was compatible with all eco- 
nomic forms of society." 2 

Contemporary feminist critics maintain that reason and ra- 
tional knowledge — the code words for the traditional philo- 
sophical and scientific enterprise — are associated with the typi- 
cally "male" urge to transcend, transform, and conquer nature. 
These arc believed to be distinctively masculine characteristics 
in which the feminine sphere of the affects and emotions are 
cither ignored or else ruthlessly suppressed/ In neither case docs 
cither of these perspectives have much to say about Spinoza, pre- 
cisely because he makes love a dominant theme of the Ethics. 
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or faulty information. But the reasons for an action can never 
serve as causal conditions. They are rather the point or purpose 
of the act in question. 

Agent-centered explanations of the kind just described arc 
widely believed to be incompatible with event-centered explana- 
tions favored by a range of behavioral psychologists, sociologists, 
and philosophical naturalists. Event- centered explanations are 
based on two assumptions that are the mirror image of the ones 
described above. In the first place, event-centered explanations 
do not so much deny that we are rational beings who have mo- 
tives and purposes as they insist on putting our motives and pur- 
poses within a causal framework in which our mental states are 
said to be but the last link in a chain of causation. This is not 
to deny such things as will and choice, but to regard them as 
merely the proximate causes of our actions. And second, event- 
centered explanations iorce us to look outside ourselves and our 
self- interpretations to the world and events surrounding us if we 
arc to understand why we have the beliefs and desires that we 
have. On this account, human beings are part of the causal order 
of nature. Our choices and reasons are not things that arise sui 
generis. They have their causal conditions, and the more we learn 
about these conditions the less autonomy and influence in the 
world do we seem to exercise. From this point of view, it is a piece 
of vanity to sec ourselves as self -legislating or self- determining 
agents when in fact our actions are simply part of the course of 
events that not only carries us along, but carries all persons and 
things in its wake. 

Despite the vast differences between these two modes of ex- 
planation, there is one point on which agent-centered and 
event-centered theories agree, namely, that the degree to which 
one of them is true, the other will be fake. Freedom and deter- 
minism are engaged in a zero sum game such that the more there 
is of one, the less there will be of the other. Classic examples of 
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Metaphysical Masochism? 

Perhaps no aspect of Spinoza's work has given rise to greater per- 
plexity than the fifth and final part of the Ethics, entitled "On 
the Power of the Intellect or on Human Freedom." His descrip- 
tion of the eternity of the mind, the immortality of the soul, and, 
above all, the intellectual love of God has both baffled and in- 
furiated readers. According to many; these sections provide evi- 
dence that Spinoza was a mystical pantheist, the "god intoxi- 
cated man" of the Romantics; for others, they demonstrate that 
Spinoza never managed to free himself from the hold oJ medi- 
eval philosophy and forms of thought; while for still others of a 
contemporary analytical bent, Spinoza's discussion of intellec- 
tual divine lo%-e is nothing less than an embarrassment unworthy 
of a philosopher of the first order. For those of a more psycho- 
logical disposition they can be explained as a form of self-hatred 
and intellectual masochism. The one thing that can be said with 
certainty is that Spinoza's amor Dei intellectualis has provoked 
controversy. 

According to Jonathan Bennett, the current dean of the "ana- 
lytical" school of Spinoza scholarship, Spinoza's views in the 
fifth part of the Ethics are said to be "unintelligible" and "pretty 
certainly worthless."'* He accuses Spinoza of betraying the high- 
est insights of his philosophy, yet Bennett himself seems over- 
come by a very unspinozistic paroxysm of rage. What Spinoza 
has written is worthless. "Worse," he writes, "it is dangerous: 
it is rubbish which causes others to write rubbish."* Bennett 
can only offer a psychological explanation for Spinoza's views 
on divine love and immortality. Perhaps, he speculates, Spmaz.t 
was "terrified of extinction" and with "a scatter of perverse ar- 
guments" hoped to grasp at some shred of immortality In other 
words part five is entirely the product of Spinoza's fear of divine 
punishment, exactly what he had spent his life telling his readers 
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that they had no reason to fear. "Those of us who love and ad- 
mire Spinoza's philosophical work/' Bennett concludes, "should 
in sad silence avert our eyes from the second half of Part 5/"* 
Would that the author had heeded his own advice. 

An equally negative opinion was expressed by Lewis Feuer, 
who traced Spinoza's ideas about the love of God back to his 
own emotional and sexual frustrations. It is here that "the 
ethically-minded psychiatrist merged into the mystic lover of 
God." : '' What especially bothers Feuer is the proposition that 
"He who loves God cannot strive that God should love him in 
return" (Vpio). The idea of an eternally unrequited love strikes 
Feuer as "strange," if not an example of a colossal mistake: "Is 
not Spinoza's theory of the intellectual love of God a colossal 
example oi an 'inadequate idea'? Is there not astreakol masoch- 
ism that runs through this doctrine which insists that we love 
God though He never loves us? We are asked to love this sub- 
stance without feeling, this entity of geometrical perfection and 
indifference. How would this love, of God' have fared if Spinoza 
the psychiatrist had placed it under analytic scrutiny? Would not 
the first act of the free man have been to affirm his indepen- 
dence of this non moral geometrical entity, this whole which, by 
definition, contains all things? Why, indeed, worship a logical 
tautology?" 8 

Feuer believes a more logical response to Spinoza's God would 
be one of "Byronic defiance," a hatred for this vast impervious 
being whom we are expected to love but from whom we can ex- 
pect nothing in return. This strikes him as nothing more than 
"gallows humor written into metaphysics": 

The human race is asked to admire the power of na- 
ture which may destroy it and to take delight in the 
beauty of the mathematical laws which threaten it 
with annihilation. The soldier killed by a bullet is 
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such causal explanations arc Marxism and Freud ianism, which 
treat our mental states and beliefs either as "ideologies" to be 
explained by external material conditions or as the result of re- 
pressed memories that must be exhumed from the vast well of 
the unconscious. In each case the notions of individual moral 
will and agency are explained by the operation of causes of which 
the individual may be partly or even wholly unaware. If deter- 
minism of this kind is true, critics like Berlin believe that we are 
correspondingly deprived of the qualities of reflection arid choice 
so necessary for agent-centered morality If we regard ourselves 
as links in a chain of causal determination, then the concepts of 
freedom, guilt, responsibility, and blame have at best a radically 
diminished application to our moral lives. Antisocial or criminal 
behavior will be explained not as the result oi choice and char- 
acter but as the product ot social conditioning and a range oi 
other external determinants. 

Rationality and Human Agency 

The incompatibilist thesis, according to which freedom and de- 
terminism are rival and incompatible models of explanation, re- 
mains in crucial respects the standard position in the philosophi- 
cal literature. On whatever side of the divide one falls, the view 
remains that these represent polar and antagonistic alternatives. 
These two alternatives set the stage tor the debate between ma- 
terialists and idealists, naturalists and antinaturalisrs, from the 
eighteenth to the twentieth centuries. It is in part as an anticipa- 
tion of those debates but in part as a response to them that Spi- 
noza's answer to the free-will versus determinism controversy 
remains of interest. 

The Etbks is not the first, but it is the most powerful state- 
ment of the position that the free-will versus determinism de- 
bate rests on a mistake. He articulates what could be called the 
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asked to rejoice in the laws of motion which gov- 
ern the bullet's trajectory. And it is false to say that 
with knowledge, we can only desire what is neces- 
sary; for we can long for a more fust order of things 
even when the powers of injustice and indifference 
overwhelm us. Behind Spinoza's metaphysics lies an 
injunction to love that which is necessary, acosmic 
acquiescence. To love that which destroys you, how- 
ever, is a sign of a "disease of the mind." The mas- 
ochist hates himself and Spinoza has abundantly 
said that reason demands "that every person should 
love himself." The intellectual love of God, as a form 
of self- hatred, is a neurotic manifestation or, as Spi- 
noza would say, an "inadequate idea/" 

To be sure, there is a deep paradox entailed by a philosopher 
like Spinoza enjoining his readers to the intellectual love of God. 
The paradox is captured by considering the end of the Ethics in 
the light of its beginning. Part one presents Spinoza's concep- 
tion of God not as the divine creator of heaven and earth, but as 
an extended substance that has neither beginning nor end. The 
God of the Ethics is a God that is purely immanent in its effects, 
that is, God is inseparably bound up with nature and its in- 
finity of attributes. Part five, however, culminates with Spinoza T s 
exhilarating vision of intellectual divine love (Vp-ji). This is a 
condition described as the highest human perfection and peace 
of mind, something approximating eternal blessedness and joy 
(Vpas). This is a kind of love freed from the imagination and 
the desires of the body and based on a purely intellectual union 
with God. 

The question is how can such an abstract, even inhuman, 
deity be considered the object of human affection? How can a 
God allegedly indifferent to justice and injustice be worthy of 
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love? Is it not absurd to ask us to love a being that is the cause 
of famine, war, disease , of so much pain, suffering, and misery? 
How is it possible to love a being that is literally beyond good 
and evil? The God of Spinoza, we have seen earlier, is knowablc 
principally through the operations of nature and events of his- 
tory. This may include not only beneficial happenings like the 
creation of laws and the institution of society, but can also in- 
clude the extermination of entire peoples. 

The One True Plan of Life 

The great theme of part five is nothing less than the freedom of 
mind or, what is the same thing, blessedness {heafitvdo) ( Vpref/ 
V77ft The idea that blessedness or salvation (safes) is the goal oi 
philosophy is not unique to Spinoza. His predecessors are Plato, 
Augustine, and Mairnonides. Philosophy is for hirn endowed 
with not just rational but also redemptive power, an ability to 
transform one's life and turn one's soul. Having repudiated his- 
torical religions based on revelation and prophecy, he was free to 
endorse a new kind of philosophy endowed with much of reli- 
gion's salvific power, but divested of its otherworldly orienta- 
tion. The salvation to be achieved remains very much a worldly 
or secular redemption based on the moderation of the passions 
and leading the one true way of life. 

The attribution of a redemptive power to philosophy was evi- 
dent from Spinoza's earliest writings. In the preface to TIE, he 
polemicizes against the i utility of attaching absolute value to 
things outside of our control, among which he counts riches, 
honors, and pleasures. The problem with these goods is that they 
remain contingent on a host of circumstances that perpetually 
elude human control. Since all of these goods are perishable, 
they cannot be enjoyed absolutely. Insofar as we love wealth or 
honor or pleasure, our love will be tinged with an awareness of 
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sadness as we contemplate their transience. Consequently, these 
goods have only a relative , not absolute, value. Furthermore, 
such goods are frequently the cause of conflict and animosity 
They arc part of a zero -sum game in which there are winners 
and losers. In place of these false goods, Spinoza declares a reso- 
lution to seek a good that is both sought for its own sake and 
that is not at the same time an object of competition, that can 
be shared without being diminished. The true good must be in- 
destructible, impervious to the shifts of fortune. To find such a 
good, he realizes, will take a change in one s "plan of life" (TIE, 
vii; II/6-7) 

Spinoza writes here like a philosophically minded physician 
seeking a remedy for these false goods. In this case he is both 
physician and patient. He describes himself as being "like a man 
suffering from a fatal illness" who is forced to seek a cure or ac- 
cept certain death {TIE, vii; II/7). The cure he prescribes for 
himself is a new philosophy that holds out both the right way of 
knowing and the right kind of life. It is philosophy understood 
as the art of living. Moreover, this new philosophy is described in 
explicitly erotic terms/This new love is alluded to only dimly as 
"the eternal and infinite thing" that "feeds the mind with a joy 
entirely exempt from sadness" and that is "greatly to be desired 
and sought with all our strength" (TIE, x; II/7). 

This new philosophy requires a "turning" away from the older 
goods and life plan toward a new way of life and set of objectives. 
It must begin with a sense of dissatisfaction with the way of life 
one has been leading and a search for a more worthy one. He 
continually stresses the difficulties standing in the way ot adopt- 
ing this new plan of life. In his most programmatic statement 
of the redemptive mission of philosophy he writes: 

Here I shall only say briefly what I understand by the 
true good, and at the same time, what the highest 
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compatibilist thesis, according to which explanations in terms 
of rational agency and explanations in terms of causes need not 
be and are not in conflict with one another. Compatibilisrn de- 
nies the claims of agent-centered idealists that rational explana- 
tions must necessarily be at the expense of causal explanations; 
and against event-centered materialists, compatibilisrn asserts 
that causal explanations are not necessarily at the expense oi our 
powers or free agency. Let us see how Spinoza makes good on 
this claim. 

The Ethics sets out to dispute the claim that free agency is in- 
compatible with causality. The alleged incompatibility between 
freedom and determinism is based in the Hirst instance on a false 
idea of freedom. Spinoza takes up this point specifically when 
rejecting the idea of the ''will" as the locus of freedom. Attrib- 
uting freedom to some occult quality called the will, he affirms 
polemically, is a "privation oi knowledge," that is, a mutilated 
and confused " idea (Up 35). He goes on to "explain the matter 
more fully": "Men are deceived in that they think themselves 
free, an opinion which consists only in this, that they are con- 
scious of their actions and ignorant of the causes by which they 
are determined. This, then, is their idea of freedom — that they 
do not know any cause of their action. They say, of course, that 
human actions depend on the will, but these arc only words for 
which they have no idea. For all are ignorant of what the will is, 
and how it moves the body; those who boast of something else, 
who feign seats and dwelling places of the soul, usually provoke 
either ridicule or disgust" (Up 35s). 

This passage, and others like it, can be treated as a denial of 
human agency, but this would be mistaken. Spinoza is not deny- 
ing our capacity to act as free agents, but only one understanding 
of freedom. Freedom is not the result of an unconstrained will 
or the freedom to act in such a way that one's behavior is arbi- 
trary, indeterminate, or otherwise underivable from known facts 
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sadness as we contemplate their transience. Consequently, these 
goods have only a relative , not absolute, value. Furthermore, 
such goods are frequently the cause of conflict and animosity 
They arc part of a zero -sum game in which there are winners 
and losers. In place of these false goods, Spinoza declares a reso- 
lution to seek a good that is both sought for its own sake and 
that is not at the same time an object of competition, that can 
be shared without being diminished. The true good must be in- 
destructible, impervious to the shifts of fortune. To find such a 
good, he realizes, will take a change in one s "plan of life" (TIE, 
vii; II/6-7) 

Spinoza writes here like a philosophically minded physician 
seeking a remedy for these false goods. In this case he is both 
physician and patient. He describes himself as being "like a man 
suffering from a fatal illness" who is forced to seek a cure or ac- 
cept certain death {TIE, vii; II/7). The cure he prescribes for 
himself is a new philosophy that holds out both the right way of 
knowing and the right kind of life. It is philosophy understood 
as the art of living. Moreover, this new philosophy is described in 
explicitly erotic terms/This new love is alluded to only dimly as 
"the eternal and infinite thing" that "feeds the mind with a joy 
entirely exempt from sadness" and that is "greatly to be desired 
and sought with all our strength" (TIE, x; II/7). 

This new philosophy requires a "turning" away from the older 
goods and life plan toward a new way of life and set of objectives. 
It must begin with a sense of dissatisfaction with the way of life 
one has been leading and a search for a more worthy one. He 
continually stresses the difficulties standing in the way ot adopt- 
ing this new plan of life. In his most programmatic statement 
of the redemptive mission of philosophy he writes: 

Here I shall only say briefly what I understand by the 
true good, and at the same time, what the highest 
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good is . . . The highest good is to arrive — together 
with other individuals if possible — at the enjoyment 
of such a nature. What that nature is we shall show 
in its proper place: that it is the knowledge of the 
union that the mind has with the whole of Nature. 

This, then, is the end at which I aim at: to ac- 
quire such a nature, and to strive that many acquire 
it with me. That is, it is part of my happiness to 
take pains that many others may understand as I 
understand, so that their intellect and desire agree 
entirely with my intellect and desire. To do this it 
is necessary, first to understand as much of Nature 
as suffices for acquiring such a nature; next to form 
a society of the kind that is desirable, so that as 
many as possible may attain it as easily and surely as 
possible. 

Thirds attention must be paid to Moral Philoso- 
phy and to instruction concerning the education of 
children. Because health is no small means to 
achieving this end, fourthly \ the whole of Medicine 
must be worked out. And because many difficult 
things are rendered easy by ingenuity, and we can 
gain much time and convenience m this life, fifthly, 
Mechanics is in no way to be despised. 

But before anything else we must devise a way of 
healing the intellect, and purifying it, as much as we 
can in the beginning, so that it understands things 
successfully without error and as well as possible. 
Everyone will now be able to see that I wish to di- 
rect all the sciences toward one end and goal, viz., 
that we should achieve, as we have said, the highest 
human perfection. {TIE, jdi-xvi; II/8-9) 
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about one's personality or situation. It is hard to see why such 
behavior would be called free. Freedom is not guaranteed by un- 
predictability but by the ability to form reasons and to act upon 
them. Our actions are not the product of will but of understand- 
ing. We live in a world of infelligiiilia. It is not because we have 
a will but because we possess intelligence, the ability to under- 
stand a given situation and respond intelligently to it, that we are 
free agents. It is by virtue of our possession of a reflective con- 
sciousness capable of conceiving, imagining, wishing, and doing 
that we are free. To say, as Spinoza does, that freedom and deter- 
minism are compatible is not to assert that human beings follow 
the same causal patterns as nonhuman objects. He is not com- 
mitted, as Berlin implies, to a form of reductionism in which all 
explanation must conform to the same causal pattern as a physi- 
cal, biochemical, genetic, or any other kind of process. Rather, 
Spinoza maintains that there are at least two different and irre- 
ducible conceptual vocabularies, a language of bodies in motion 
and a language of minds with reasons and purposes. 

Spinoza's point is different from that of many contemporary 
critics of causality. For some, as we have seen, causal explanation 
is incompatible with rational explanation. To explain an action 
or event in terms of its causes requires us to specify a set of ante- 
cedent conditions independent of the event to be explained. But 
an agent s reasons or desires fordoing something do not qualify 
as antecedent conditions. Our reasons are not independent of 
our actions but are conceptually related to them. They specify 
not so much the cause of the action as its point. Thus, it is be- 
lieved, we cannot predict an action on the basis of an agent's rea- 
sons because these reasons are simply first-person descriptions 
of the action to be performed. In fact our reasons for acting are 
not predictors of what we are going to do; just as often they serve 
as rationalizations, excuses, deliberate or even unconscious cva- 
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Spinoza's language of "healing" and "purifying" the mind re- 
veals his therapeutic intentions. The mind must be purged of 
errors and superstitions before we will be able to ascend to the 
one true plan of life. This plan entails an entire regimen of not 
only moral education but social and political transformation, 
Spinoza speaks here of a new plan tor the instruction of children 
and future generations. His plan requires a new kind of society 
that is open to and fosters this new kind of life. Like Descartes 
in the preface to the Principles of Philosophy, Spinoza envisages a 
redirection of the sciences, chiefly medicine and physics, toward 
this new goal. Here he speaks hoth as a prophet and a physician 
of the soul. 



The Ladder of Love 

The TIE's mention of the highest human perfection as the 
mind's union with nature as a whole is an authoritative antici- 
pation of what is called the intellectual love of God in the final 
part of the Efbks. Both works indicate that human perfection 
is attainable only after a purification of the mind of previously 
held false beliefs and values; both stress that philosophy is more 
than a method of knowing but a way of life; and both believe 
that the decisive link unifying nature and mind is love. Run- 
ning through the Ethics is nothing less than a phenomenology of 
love, from the lowest form of desire to the most exalted spiritual 
love. This ladder of love, to recall an image from Plato's Sym- 
postum t mirrors the different stages of knowledge we have seen 
from imagimifio to ratio to scientia. Each form of knowledge has 
its corresponding type of love culminating in the mind's union 
with God or nature. 
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Passionate Loz'e 

Spinoza defines love in the most general sense as pleasure ac- 
companied by the idea of an external object (IIIpijs). This defi- 
nition is, of course, so broad as to encompass virtually anything. 
There arc potentially as many objects of love as there are causes 
of pleasure. The problem with love of the imaginative or pas- 
sionate sort is that it is caused by things or persons largely outside 
of our control. Such love renders us passive and helpless before 
the objects of our desires. Passionate love is presented through- 
out the Ethics as the cause of emotional uncertainty and anguish, 
what we have seen Spino/a call vacillation of mind (IIIpi/s). 

The first kind of love is identified with physical attraction 
and is defined as "a desire for and love of joining one body to 
another/' Spinoza adds in an explanatory note that "whether 
this desire for sexual union is moderate or not, it is called lust 
[HhidoY (IlIdef.afE+S). Love of this sort is connected to bodily 
pleasures such as gluttony, avarice, and sexual obsession. Pas- 
sionate love is shown to be the cause of jealousy, conflict, and 
hatred. Not only is this kind of love the cause of erotic compe- 
tition between rival lovers, but it also causes feelings of anger, 
jealousy, and hatred. There is, in other words, a dialectical re- 
lationship between erotic love and hatred. I am prepared to do 
anything for the beloved but only on the condition that she love 
me for it in return ; if she ceases to love me or prefers another, 
love turns to hatred. Jealousy and possessiveness are thus a part 
of passionate love. 

Sometimes one suspects that Spinoza's own biographical ex- 
periences arc coming to the surface in his description oi intense 
feelings of hatred caused by erotic love: u For he who imagines 
that a woman he loves prostitutes herself to another not only will 
be saddened, because his own appetite is restrained, but also will 
be repelled by her, because he is forced to join the image of the 
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sions of what we will do. Reasons arc not causes but are part of 
the puzzle that needs explanation. 

These points are well taken but they are not Spinoza's. Causa 
and ratio are not so distinct for him as they have been taken to be 
in the post-Kantian world. First, he regards reason as a form of 
causal power in the soul, a conatus, which impels a person to act. 
The recognition that reasons can serve as a causal power is not 
intended by him to diminish but to enhance the role of human 
agency (Illdefz). To show that an action is caused is not to say 
that it could not have been otherwise. For Spinoza it is to spec- 
ify an event or state of affairs that it is in our power to produce or 
prevent from happening. Second, it is not his aim, as Berlin sug- 
gests above, to deny the role of evaluation or moral judgment in 
the explanation Ox action. To understand all is not to iorgive all. 
Spinoza's Latin term causa carries with it strong moral implica- 
tions of guilt, blame, accusation, and responsibility. To ask who 
or what is the cause of something is to ask who is responsible 
for it. 

The fundamental insight of the Ethics is that freedom and de- 
terminism are not incompatible, but form two ends of a chain 
that must be held together. Freedom dt>es not amount to some 
form of indeterminacy To act freely means to act for reasons. 
But to act for reasons is not to set oneself outside the chain of 
causality; it is to be determined by one's own desires and be- 
liefs. ,:J A person's thoughts and desires do not arise ex nihilo; 
they are part of the individual's broader life history. To recognize 
that desires and beliefs have a causal context is not to say that we 
do not choose them, but that our choices form part of a set of 
background circumstances that make them intelligible. It fol- 
lows, then, that causal explanations do not undermine our status 
as agents nor do rational explanations deny the causal contexts, 
including the mental context of ideas and beliefs, of actions. 
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thing he loves to the shameful parts and excretions of the other. 
To this, finally, is added the fact that she no longer received the 
jealous man with the same countenance as she used to offer him. 
For this cause, too, the lover is saddened" (IIIp^s). 

There is a Platonic dimension to Spinoza's analysis of sexual 
love. He associates it with temporal, impermanent objects such 
as physical beauty. The idea seems to be that because physical 
beauty is inconstant so are the passions associated with it. Only 
the permanent, imperishable One can be truly considered an ob- 
ject of love. Passionate love is an unstable emotion because when 
the object to which it is attached changes, so too docs the emo- 
tion. Love, then, turns into its opposite: "A purely sensual love, 
moreover, i.e., a lust to procreate that arises from external ap- 
pearance, and absolutely, all love that has a cause other than free- 
dom of mind, easily passes into hate — unless (which is worse) 
it is a species of madness. And then it is encouraged more by 
discord than by harmony" (IVapnj). 

The text quoted above cross-references an earlier passage in 
which Spinoza develops the tyrannical character of passionate 
love. It is connected to the /i^i do domimindi, the desire to domi- 
nate and control. The passions are such that we want all people 
to love, desire, and hate exactly as we do. The fact that each of us 
wants everyone else to love and hate the things wc do is a prin- 
cipal cause of social conflict. In one of the lew passages from the 
Ethics in which Spinoza calls on the help of a poet to make his 
case, he shows how social disapproval is an important goad to 
erotic conquest. The passions lead us to want what is forbidden 
and this adds to the sweetness of the quest: 

From this ... it follows that each of us strives, so far 
as he can, that everyone should love what he loves, 
and hate what he hates. Hence the passage of the 
poet: 
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Rather, causes and reasons arc equally explanatory and equally 
necessary. The truth of determinism, a truth to which Spinoza 
is passionately committed, does not dispute the truth of rational 
agency. The point is not whether causal explanation or ratio- 
nal explanation is true, but how the Ethics is able to combine 
conceptual dualism within the framework of an ontological or 
theological monism. 1 

Just as the Ethics tries to prove that reasons can serve as causes, 
so too does it attempt to show that causal explanations in terms 
of material processes and events need not impugn our capaci- 
ties as free and rational actors. To be sure, Spinoza sometimes 
writes as if his purpose is to replace altogether the idea of our- 
selves as agents capable of initiating actions. His polemic at 
IIp4S, quoted above, that "there is no absolute or free will" and 
that the mind "cannot be a free cause of its own actions" seems 
bent on replacing explanation of action in terms of reasons, in- 
tentions, and purposes with a purely materialistic account oi the 
mind in terms of its causal conditions. The extreme limit of this 
reductive materialism occurs in Hpij, where we read: "The ob- 
ject of the idea constituting the human Mind is the Body or 
a certain mode of Extension which actually exists, and noth- 
ing else." Spinoza understands by this "not only that the human 
Mind is united to the Body" but that "no one will be able to 
understand [this union] adequately, or distinctly, unless he first 
knows adequately the nature of our Body" (lipids). 

The priority given to the knowledge of the body leaves the im- 
pression that the Ethics is committed to eliminating all traces of 
mental causation from the explanation of human behavior. The 
fact that we believe ourselves to be free, that such beliefs may 
be deeply imbedded in our ways or thinking, does nothing to 
vouchsafe the truth of those beliefs. "So experience itself," Spi- 
noza writes, "no less clearly than reason, teaches that men be- 
lieve themselves free because they are conscious of their own ac- 
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Speremus pariter, panter metuamus arnantes; 
Ferreus est, si quis, quod si nit alter, amat. 
[Lovers need a coexistence of hope and tear; 
Love by another *s leave is too cold-blooded. 
— O vid , Amoves, 2.19 .4-5 J 

This striving to bring it about that everyone should 
approve his love and hate is really ambition. 

Passionate love is, then, connected to our sense of pride and 

ambition. Although human desires are various, the effect of love 
is to fixate the mind on one object to the exclusion of everything 
else. Passionate love is a source of obsessive behavior that not 
only agitates the mind but makes us into an object of ridicule 
and contempt: "Generally, then, the affects are excessive, and 
occupy the mind in the consideration of only one object so much 
that it cannot think ot others . . , When this happens to a man 
who is not asleep, we say that he is mad or insane. Nor are they 
thought to be less mad who burn with love, and dream, both 
night and day, only of a lover or a courtesan. For they usually 
provoke laughter" (IVp44s). 

Spinoza's own views on the subject of passionate love have 
been attributed to a variety of causes. He has been seen by some 
as a misogynist; he frequently associates women 111 the above 
passages with images of courtesans and prostitutes. These views 
have also been explained by his own disappointments in love, 
especially those references to spurned lovers and the obsessive- 
compulsive character of erotic love. They have also been attrib- 
uted to a sort of moral prudery and a "repressed" personality; 
he frequently describes erotic love as a species of insanity. 1 * Spi- 
noza's own experiences with the opposite sex seem to have been 
extremely limited. One may wonder whether he is the most re- 
liable judge of such matters. 
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Dr. Fischelson's Spinoza 

The most sensitive and illuminating treatment of the issue of 
passionate love has been developed not by a philosopher but by a 
novelist, Isaac Bashevis Singer in his wonderful short story "The 
Spinoza of Market Street."" Here Singer depicts an aging Spi- 
noza scholar, Dr. Naehum Fischelson, who has tried to live his 
life in accordance with the strict teaching of the Ethics. Fischel- 
son knows every proposition, demonstration, and scholium by 
heart. His barren attic room is rilled with slips and notes for 
the grand commentary on Spinoza he has yet to complete. But 
Dr, Fischelson is consumed with worries about his body. At the 
beginning of the story he is ill; he has stomach cramps and be- 
lieves he may have a cancerous tumor. He is barely able to eat 
without feeling nauseous. He is obsessed with death despite Spi- 
noza's admonition that the free man thinks only of life (IVp67). 
One day after returning from the market, Fischelson is taken 
ill and is helped back to his apartment by a spinster neigh- 
bor known as Black Dobbe. Dobbc is initially reluctant to help 
Fischelson. She has heard stories that he is a convert and takes 
his copy of the Ethics to be a gentile prayer book. But the two 
talk, and after a life of asceticism and solitude, Fischelson sud- 
denly falls in love with this illiterate bagel seller from his War- 
saw neighborhood. Singer describes the wedding night as noth- 
ing short of a "miracle/' The old Spinozist promises his bride 
nothing, but inexplicably discovers himself revived. The unlikely 
couple consummate their marriage, after which Dr. Fischelson 
gets out of bed, goes to the window, and reflects: 

Dr. Fischelson looked up at the sky. The black arch 
was thickly sown with stars — there were green, red, 
yellow, blue stars; there were large ones and small 
ones, winking and steady ones. There were those 
that were clustered and those that were alone . . . 
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tions, and ignorant of the causes by which they arc determined, 
that the decisions of the Mind tire nothing but the appetites 
themselves, which therefore vary as the disposition of the Body 
varies. For each one governs everything from his affect; those 
who are torn by contrary affects do not know what they \vant, 
and those who are not moved by any affect are very easily driven 
here and there" (IIIp2$2), 

That Spinoza sometimes seems committed to a sort of eli mi- 
native materialism undermines his conviction that bodv events 
and mind events each have their own integrity and that neither 
can be reduced to or explained by the other. Causal explanation 
and rational explanation are neither incompatible nor mutually 
exclusive, but aspects or modes of the same moral universe. Con- 
sider the following example. It was once widely believed that 
alcoholism was the result of sin, vice, or simply the bad choices 
people have made about their lives. The elimination of alcohol 
was seen as a legitimate object of moral reformers and temper- 
ance advocates. It was the subject of sermons, pamphlets, and 
lectures. Today, however, medical science understands that what 
previously appeared to be the result of free agency has a bio- 
logical or genetic component, There is in some eases a "predis- 
position" toward certain kinds of self-destructive behavior, like 
alcoholism, that can be accounted for in terms of chemical and 
physical properties of the body. Does recognition of this fact de- 
prive us of choice and moral responsibility for our actions? Is 
scientific investigation at odds with the claims of morality? 

It is widely feared that the more we know about the causal 
antecedents, including the genetic and chemical conditions, of 
our behavior the less free we will be. The dangers ascribed to de- 
terminism are less epistemologieal than moral. To view ourselves 
and our actions as part of a natural causal order will produce a 
sense of passivity and weakness. In fact it will lead to the belief 
that we are not agents at all, but merely the products and mani- 
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In the chaos of nebulae primeval matter was being 
formed . . . Yes, the divine substance was extended 
and had neither beginning nor end; it was absolute, 
indivisible, eternal, without duration, infinite in its 
attributes. Its waves and bubbles danced in the uni- 
versal cauldron, seething with change, following the 
unbroken chain of causes arid cflects, and he, Dr. 
Fischelson, with his unavoidable fate, was part of 
this. The doctor closed his eyelids and allowed the 
breeze to cool the sweat on his forehead and stir the 
hair on his beard. He breathed deeply of the mid- 
night air, supported his shaky hands on the window 
sill and murmured, ll Divine Spinoza, forgive me. I 
have become a fool." 12 

At the story's end Fischelson clearly believes that he has be- 
trayed everything his life has stood for. His ideal of the phi- 
losopher, the quintessential man of reason, has succumbed to his 
own passions, The life of the mind has come to grief before the 
needs of the body. One can, of course, read the story as a satire on 
the philosophic Hie. What kind 01 philosophy is it, Singer seems 
to ask, that leads to such as joyless and impoverished existence? 
Is such a philosophy, cut off from all human warmth and affec- 
tion, worth having? Singer seems to he playing Aristophanes to 
Spino'za's Socrates. 

In this story Singer has reopened Plato's "old quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry." But this begs another possible read- 
ing of the story. The question is: How well did Dr. Fischel- 
son understand Spinoza? Is Singer mocking Spinoza or merely 
Fischelson s understanding of him? Fischelson believes that 
erotic love is at odds with the life of reason, but Spinoza con- 
stantly reminds us that mind and body are not two substances 
at war with one another, but two aspects of the same individual. 
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The passions are not the antithesis of reason, but "inadequate 
ideas" waiting to be developed. Erotic love contains shards of 
reason that at least point to the We of God. There is a con- 
tinuum between the earthiest form of sexual desire and the most 
exalted state of spiritualized love. 

The issue is whether passionate love of the kind felt between 
Fischelson and Dobbe is always irrational and contrary to the 
teachings of the Ethics, as Fischelson clearly believes, or whether 
it may serve a higher interest. When Singer says that on their 
wedding night "powers long dormant" were awakened in Fisch- 
elson, he includes not just sexual powers but the recollection of 
love poetry ("Long forgotten quotations for rClopfstock, Leas- 
ing, Goethe rose to his lips"). It appears from this that even pas- 
sionate love is connected to the powers of the mind. U Spinoza 
is correct that only "a savage and sad superstition" prevents our 
pleasure, why should Fischelson deny himself the pleasures of 
the body? These surely constitute a legitimate source of human 
happiness. 

Despite Fischelson's belief that he has become a fool, Singer 
raises the possibility that passionate love may also be empower- 
ing. Fishelson's infirmities, which occupy so much of his think- 
ing before he meets Dobbe, are at least temporarily overcome 
on their wedding night, when he appears physically revived and 
imagines himself as a young man skiing down an alp me moun- 
tain. This would seem to confirm, not negate, Spinoza's belief 
about the importance of the body. The stronger are the powers 
of the body, the stronger the p>wers of the mind (Hplj). If 
it is a principle of the Ethns that anything that empowers the 
body must also empower the mind, then the love between the 
two characters must play a positive role whatever its source. The 
wedding of Fischelson and Dobbe could even be a confirmation 
of Spinoza s belief that "if two individuals of entirely the same 
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festations of our environment. Spinoza regards this fear as mis- 
taken. Knowledge of mechanism is not itself mechanism. Far 
from rendering us passive, knowledge makes it possible for us to 
intervene in and alter the causal network of events in which we 
are embodied. Knowledge of causes is not just a passive tran- 
scription of reality, but an active power that renders the world 
different from what it was before. Knowledge is a form of power 
that not only interprets the world but changes it. 

Let us return to the example cited above. To identify the ge- 
netic causes for alcoholism or any destructive behavioral ten- 
dency does not absolve us of responsibility for our actions. To 
the contrary: it enhances this responsibility. Once we are made 
aware of our causal makeup, we are in a better condition to 
understand the consequences of taking that first drink. Spinoza 
believes that once we understand the causes of our behavior, we 
are in a better position to control and even resist them. Knowl- 
edge of causes can help us produce effects that would not have 
previously been available to us. Further, to understand that our 
actions have a causal component of which we may have been 
previously unaware is to relieve us of the feelings of shame, guilt, 
and loathing that will inevitably accompany self-destructive be- 
havior, To understand is to be able to correct and, one would 
hope, gain control over our lives. But this reform of understand- 
ing is always an operation of the mind and cannot be produced 
by genetic causes alone. Once again, causal knowledge does not 
impugn our freedom but enhances it. 

The consequence of Spinoza's solution to the rnind-body 
problem is to see that it is not really a problem at all. Spinoza's 
theory of mind-body is better described by the term compatihil- 
ism than parallelism. Stuart Hampshire's account of this mind- 
body compatibilism is the best statement of the position known 
to me: "The essential and often neglected insight which follows 
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nature are joined to one another, they compose an individual 
twice as strong as each one" (IVpi8s). u 



Rational Love 

The second kind of love is connected to our powers ot reason and 
critical reflection. Rational love, so called, has its basis in ratio, 
or the general concepts and categories that are used to organize 
experience. To speak, of rational love might seern like a contra- 
diction in terms. Isn't love blind? But for Spinoza, all the affects 
contain a cognitive content and can be ranked accordingly. By 
rational love Spinoza refers not just to intimate relations outside 
the family, but to the full range of family relations (husband and 
wives, parents and children) as well as to the broader bonds of 
society and citizenship. It describes a relationship closer to what 
the Greeks called phi It a than to eros. 

A key feature of this kind of love is its connection not to the 
attractions of the body but to the "freedom of the mind." Spi- 
noza uses the phrase atrimi libertatem to indicate the active, self- 
affirming character of this kind of love. The implication here is 
clear. In contrast to the love that is just a desire to possess the 
body of the beloved, this love is also a desire for a genuine union 
of minds. Love is ultimately a meeting of the minds, thus con- 
firming the adage that the mind is the most erogenous zone. The 
desire of one mind for another has the features of stability and 
permanence lacking in purely passionate relationships. Not only 
is such love more enduring, it forms the only solid basis for mar- 
riage and the family: "As for marriage, it certainly agrees with 
reason, if the desire for physical union is not generated only by 
external appearance but also by a love of begetting children and 
educating them wisely, and moreover, if the love of each, of both 
the man and the woman, is caused not by external appearance 
only, but mainly by freedom of mind" (IVapao). 
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from Spinoza's metaphysical doctrine of the two attributes, is 
that there is no incompatibility, and no competition , between 
the two systems of explanation, the immaterialist and the ma- 
terialist systems of explanation. They are both valid and indis- 
pensable, and each is independent of the other and complete in 
itself. Therefore there is no need, and no proper place, for the 
kind of arguments which have divided both psychiatrists and the 
lay public when materialist conceptions or personality are pro- 
posed." 14 

It is wrong, I believe, to regard the Ethics as a defense of a 
"materialist monism" as some have done. "It is hard to see how 
any philosopher," Edwin Curley writes, "could give greater pri- 
ority to knowledge of the body than Spinoza has." 15 It would 
be hard to disagree. Spinoza frequently writes that the mind is 
dependent on the body, that there are no changes in our mental 
states that are not caused by prior changes in the body, and that 
our ideas are always determined by the order of nature. Ideas 
arc always ideas of a body, and the differences between ideas ex- 
press only the differences between the bodies the ideas represent. 
"Ideas differ among themselves," Spinoza writes, "as the objects 
themselves do, and that one is more excellent than the other, 
and contains more reality, just as the object of the one is more 
excellent than the object of the other and contains more reality" 
(IIpjjs). The Ethics is in many respects a celebration of the body 
and its powers and has clear anticipations of the materialism of 
Feuerbach, Marx, and Nietzsche. 16 

Yet for all this, Spinoza attributes a power of spontaneity and 
self- direction to the mind that is irreducible to bodily states. 
There is, above all, a desire for freedom, an mntx-conatas, that 
aspires to a condition of autonomous agency and cannot be ex- 
plained by naturalistic means alone. To act freely here does not 
mean to act arbitrarily or to be undetermined. Acting for rea- 
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This brief description of marriage and the family is notable 
for the absence of romantic love. Spinoza's treatment of mar- 
riage as an institution in agreement with reason makes it appear 
more like a long-term friendship of character than a passionate 
relationship. The. statement that marriage, is "caused" by free- 
dom of mind shows that he believes the love between man and 
woman has an intellectual, not just an emotional,, content. The 
love that one mind has for another leads to a growth in self- 
knowledge and reflectivity. Men and women help each other 
to exercise their rationality and pass it on to the next genera- 
tion. This type of love — sober, rational, self-reflective — is most 
closely connected with the life of society Friendships of mind 
make possible social cooperation and all the other social virtues. 
Such long-term character relations may lack the quality oi erotic 
intensity typical oi passionate love, but they encourage virtues 
and dispositions of mind such as justice, fidelity, and honor, 
which all fall under the term morality {IVpj^si; I Vapi5). 

Intellectual Love 

The second kind of love that one mind feels for another is but a 
step to the third and highest love, described in the Ethics as the 
intellectual love of God. Describing these three kinds of love as 
steps or rungs on a ladder is to emphasize their continuity and 
intercormectedrtess. There is the suggestion that the three kinds 
of love, like the three kinds of knowledge discussed in part two, 
mutually presuppose one another. They are not so much discrete 
experiences as way stations on the path to redemption. The anmr 
Dei intelkctualis is not merely an afterthought appended to Spi- 
noza's metaphysics but the basis for a new philosophical the- 
ology, a theology without dogmas and sacraments but one that 
performs a powerful transformative function nonetheless. Spi- 
noza explicitly states that this kind of love is based on an intu- 
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ltive apprehension of God. According to his final word on the 
subject, this kind of love is based on a knowledge of individual 
things in their singularity. All genuine knowledge is for Spinoza 
ultimately knowledge of particulars. "The more we understand 
singular things, the more we understand God," Spinoza writes 
at Vp24- Apparently, to know God is to know the details. 

Spinoza's use oi the expression amor Da miellectuahs draws 
on a wide range of Platonic as well as medieval sources. "It is 
useless to speculate from whom Spinoza took it; it was as com- 
mon a property of philosophy as the term 'substance,' " Wolfson 
writes. "He could have taken it from various sources, and had he 
had no sources to guide him he could have coined it himself to 
describe what was generally meant by the love of God/' ,4 Never- 
theless, a usual suspect is Leone Ebreo, whose Dta/og/ji d > Amove 
Spinoza possessed in Spanish translation and from which he de- 
rived his views on the superiority of intellectual to passionate 
love. Another source is often attributed to Mairnonides, whose 
treatment of the love of God combines elements of both the 
knowledge of the divine attributes and the imitation of God's 
acts of kindness and charity 15 But if Spinoza could have taken 
the idea from a number of sources, he uses it in a distinctive way 
to depict not just a form of love but a way of life. Intellectual 
love is the dominant characteristic of what could be called the 
exemplary life or what is essential for the attainment of complete 
human perfection. 

The rules circumscribing the exemplary life arc set out in the 
fourth chapter of the TTP t called "Of the Divine Law." Spi- 
noza is aware that he is using this term in an idiosyncratic sense 
and takes some pains to define what he means by it. The divine 
law is not something given through a suprarational revelation. 
It has nothing to do with a revealed law. Rather the lex dknna 
is simply Spinoza's term for the power of nature as a whole. In- 
sofar as human beings are themselves a part of nature, the laws 
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sons means that the cause of our actions is in our minds, that 
we are self-determining beings whose actions are the product of 
forethought and deliberation. Far from regarding rationality, as 
does Hobbes or Hume, as an instrument for mediating between 
the passions, Spinoza attributes a causal power to reason that is 
genuinely transform ative. It is hard to imagine a thinker, with 
the possible exception of Plato, who attributes greater power to 
the mind to liberate itself from the obstacles and impediments 
that stand in the way of its own freedom. 



The Odyssey of the Mind 

The active power of the mind is the explicit subject of IIP40-43, 
where Spinoza treats the ascent of knowledge from the confused 
and conflicted world of the imagination to the intelligible world 
of reason and adequate ideas. The famous "three kinds of knowl- 
edge" — imaginaiio, ratio, and scientia — constitute the ascent of 
the mind from lesser to greater modes of adequacy. Like Plato's 
image of the Divided Line in the Republic t Spinoza's three kinds 
of knowledge depict the mind's efforts to free itself from error, 
illusion, and the sources of false belief. It is a kind of odyssey 
which the mind undertakes in its struggle tor freedom. 

The Ethics presents the imagination and the ideas of common 
reason as stages through which the mind travels on the road to 
truth. And yet these are not merely steps on a ladder to be kicked 
aside when we have reached the top. They are both necessary 
components of knowledge and as such indispensable to an inter- 
connected grasp of all levels of human experience. While it is 
easy to read the appendix to book one of the Etbhsas attempting 
to banish the imagination as the principal cause of superstition 
and prejudice, book two has as its aim the limitation, not the 
elimination, of the power of the imagination. 
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governing and regulating our conduct can be called part of the 
divine law. The divine law does not indicate some supernatu- 
ral order of things , but is entirely consonant with the steady and 
constant operations of nature. Knowledge of God is essentially 
identical to "the universal laws of nature according to which all 
things happen and are determined" {TTP, hi, 8; HI/46). 

Spinoza sketches four features of the divine law understood 
as a system of natural necessity. First, he says, it is "universal or 
common to all men" because it derives from premises embedded 
in a common human nature. Second, it is independent of faith 
in any particular historical narrative or text. Third, it does not 
require ceremonies or rituals; and fourth, the reward for knowl- 
edge of the law is the law itself: "So the sum-total of the divine 
law, and its highest precept, is to love God as the highest good 
, . , not from fear of some punishment or penalty, nor from love 
of some other thing in which we desire to take pleasure. For the 
idea of God dictates this: that God is our greatest good or that 
the knowledge and love of God is the ultimate end toward which 
all our actions are to be directed" (TTP, iv, 15: HI/61). 

The sentiment that knowledge and love of God arc the ends 
toward which all our actions should be directed is reiterated at 
the end of the Ethics. At Vp4i Spinoza distinguishes between 
"the usual conviction of the multitude" who obey the law out 
of hope for benefits or fear oi pumshments and those who obey 
it as the fulfillment of their rational nature, as an end in itself. 
This distinction corresponds to two very different states of char- 
acter. Those determined by hope and fear are essentially passive 
personalities, reacting to the promise or threat of external incen- 
tives. Those who regard the law as an end in itself are rewarded 
by an increase in their powers of activity and capacity for self- 
determination. Spinoza associates this heightened state of ac- 
tivity with a condition of blessedness in the final proposition of 
the work: "Blessedness consists in Love of God, a Love which 
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Imaginatio 

Knowledge of the first kind is grounded in the imagination. 
It consists of random experience {experientia vaga) acquired 
through the senses hut in ways that are described as "mutilated, 
confused, and without order" (IIp40S2). This type of knowledge 
consists of signs derived either from hearsay or reading or ideas 
based on memory and recollection. In either case, knowledge of 
this type is said to pertain to ideas derived from "the common 
order ot nature," which as such remain coniused and contradic- 
tory (lip 29c). What Spinoza means by the common order of na- 
ture is a random association of ideas rather than an investigation 
into their causes. Imaginative thinking is not an oxymoron, but 
it tends to rely on established conventions and dogmas, not criti- 
cal or investigative thinking. There is a strict correlation between 
the imagination and the passions or inadequate ideas. Thus the 
imagination is the source of mental passivity, of our enslavement 
to the affective-passionate life. 

Marxist readers of the Ethics have typically associated the 
world of the imagination with "ideology" or the discourse of 
everyday life. 17 In the German Ideology Marx made the state- 
ment that the ideological consciousness turns everything upside 
down as in a camera obscura. Under the reign of the imagina- 
tion, Spinoza contends, there is a reversal of the order of cau- 
sality, whereby the causes appear as effects and vice versa. Thus 
the imagination makes it appear as if our desires, wishes, and 
beliefs are the causes of our actions rather than the effects of pre- 
vious causes. In particular the imagination is responsible lor the 
belief that we are an "empire within an empire," an island within 
the natural world, rather than beings subject to the same natural 
laws as all other beings. The imaginative faculty constitutes the 
social world and its fictions. 

Certainly Spinoza calls knowledge of the first kind "the only 
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arises from the third kind of knowledge. So this Love must be 
related to the Mind insofar as it acts. Therefore it is virtue itself" 
{Vp4id; emphasis added). 

The highest injunction of the divine law is, then, to love God 
before all things. Spiuoxa denies that this injunction is a burden 
or a yoke, but when understood correctly is a precept of our own 
reason. When we love God not from mercenary reasons but as 
the fulfillment of our rational nature, we are actually participat- 
ing in the very love by which God loves himself (Vpj6). Spi- 
noza identifies intellectual divine love exclusively with the third 
kind of knowledge or sctentia tnfifitiim. Such a love is intellec- 
tual because it is based on knowledge of natural causes. It is not 
a form of mystical intuition incommunicable through ordinary 
language. Neither is it accessible through prayer or supplica- 
tion, but derives entirely from our ability to form adequate ideas 
about the nature of things. "The more we know natural things," 
Spinoza writes, "the more perlectly do we know God's essence, 
which is the cause of all things" (777* iv, 11; HI/60). Intellectual 
divine love describes not just knowledge of facts but of natures. 
It describes a passionate relationship between the knower and 
the world. 

Spinossa's arguments regarding divine love are further sup- 
ported by his theory of the eternity of the mind sketched out in 
the final propositions of the Ethics. His "proof" of the eternity 
of the mind is often taken as evidence that at the end of the book 
he fell back on traditional dualist and theological beliefs about 
the immortality of the soul. To be sure, he sometimes writes as 
if the mind existed before the body and will continue to per- 
sist even after the body perishes. "The human mind," he says, 
"cannot be absolutely destroyed with the body, but something 
of it remains which is eternal" (Vpij). In the scholium to this 
proposition, Spinoza makes a remarkable appeal to the reader's 
"experience" in support of his argument: "There is . . . - this idea, 
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which expresses the essence of the body under a species of eter- 
nity, a certain mode of thinking, which pertains to the essence of 
the Mind, and which is necessarily eternal. And though it is im- 
possible that we should recollect that we existed before the Body 
, , . still, we feel and know by experience that we are eternal. For 
the Mind feels these things that it conceives in understanding 
no less than those it has in the memory" (Vpz3$). 

This proof of the eternity of the mind is supplemented a 
few propositions later by another, more naturalistic, argument. 
Earlier in the Ethics Spinoza had defended the dependence of 
the mind on the body. Bodies vary enormously in regard to their 
internal complexity. The greater and more complex the power 
of the body, the greater and more complex will be the mind that 
inhabits it. Spinoza returns to this point again later on: "He who 
has a body capable of a great many things has a mind whose 
greatest part is eternal" (Vpjjn). He adds to this proposition the 
following clarification: "Because human bodies are capable of a 
great many things,, there is no doubt but what they can be of 
such a nature that they are related to Minds which have a great 
knowledge of themselves and of God, and of which the greatest, 
or chief, part is eternal. So they hardly fear death" (Vp39s). 

For an even "clearer understanding" of this passage, Spinoza 
adds that human life is continual change from one bodily state to 
another, from childhood to adulthood, from happiness to sad- 
ness, and so on. For those organisms with simple bodies that 
are largely dependent upon "external causes,'' the mind will have 
a correspondingly limited capacity, while bodies capable of ac- 
tivity and self-direction will have minds "very much conscious 
of itself, and of God, and of things" (Vp^js). Still it is not al- 
together clear why a body capable of a "great many things" nec- 
essarily has a mind whose "greatest part" is eternal. 

Spinoza's theory of the eternity of the mind has caused fits for 
those who conceive him as a strict materialist for whom mind 
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and body are one and the same. * How can the mind persist alter 
the extinction of the body? Spinoza denies that he is committed 
to Christian beliefs about personal immortality or an afterlife. 
Rather, the eternity of the mind is based on the recognition that 
the contents of our minds cease to be ours alone and become the 
common property of mind in general. At some level our ideas are 
not simply our ideas but belong to the common stock of knowl- 
edge. Euclid's theorems, for example, are not simply the prop- 
erty of a man named Euclid who lived at a particular time and 
place, but take on a life of their own that confers a certain eter- 
nity on thern. In this sense our bodies may cease to exist, but 
the contents of our minds may live on forever as a part of the 
knowledge of God or nature. 

Despite Spinoza's "proof " of the eternity of the mind, the 
Ethics provides no clear or compelling account of how we can 
bootstrap ourselves into eternity. Much of the psychology of the 
work is devoted to showing that the mind cannot exist apart 
from the body The mind, Spinoza continually reminds us, is not 
a separate soul substance but is itself embedded within a network 
of causal processes; as finite and limited, the mind will always 
share the limitations of the vessel within which it is contained. 
The mind is imminently connected to the body, not as a cause 
that makes the body function or gives it life, but as a part of a 
complex individuated substance that we call a person or a self. 
Given the embodied character of the mind, it is hard to see how 
we can ever rise above our own transitoriness as a finite mode of 
being to adopt the standpoint of eternity. 

Even if we accept that Spinoza's doctrine of the eternity of the 
mind is not the same as theological doctrines of the immortality 
of the soul, he still leaves the reader with a host of unanswered 
questions. Do all minds have a share in eternity or only some? If 
only some minds do, which ones? Further, if it is not the whole 
mind but only the "greatest part" that is eternal, what part of 
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cause of falsity" and denigrates the imagination as the source 
of confused thinking and conflicting emotions (IIp4i). Yet the 
world of the "social imaginary," as it has been called, is not 
simply it piece of false consciousness. Spinoza stresses that we are 
all creatures of sense and imagination and cannot be otherwise. 
So long as we live, we will not cease to imagine, and the products 
of the imagination are many and various, "The imaginations of 
the Mind," Spinoza states, "considered in themselves contain no 
error" and "the Mind does not err from the fact that it imag- 
ines" (Ilpr/s). That the mind does not err because it imagines 
is a truly remarkable statement, given Spinoza's attack on the 
power of the imaginafw in the appendix to part one as the root 
cause of prejudice and superstition. What has happened? Did 
Spinoza forget what he had just written just a few propositions 
earlier? 

It is not that Spinoza has forgotten what he had said earlier 
about the imagination or changed his mind. It is that now he 
is trying to locate the imagination within the entire phenome- 
nology of human knowledge, as it were. Knowledge acquired 
through the imagination is one aspect of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of human knowledge. The imagination is the source of 
human diversity, and its expressions are as various as are the life 
experiences of individuals and society. This explains why a sol- 
dier who sees a picture of a horse thinks of battle and war, while 
a farmer thinks of fields and plows (IIpiSs), There is no logical 
connection between these mental acts; it is a loose, psychological 
association based on memory and experience. The imagination 
is not only the cause of confusion and error, but of the differences 
between how we live, what we think, and what we aspire to. It 
is the source not only of differentiation but of individuation and 
even moral diversity. 
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the mind is that? Finally, how can the mind be said to partici- 
pate in eternity if it is fully articulated within nature, within the 
system of which it is a part? Presumably if nature is eternal, then 
mind, which is i part of nature, must share in that eternity. But 
if this is so, then the eternity of the mind pertains not to indi- 
vidual minds but to mind insofar as it is, along with extension, 
one of the two primary attributes of being. The Etfiks seems to 
embody this ongoing tension between a desire to liberate the 
mind from the confines of time and the merely human perspec- 
tive and a keen awareness of the limitations and embeddedness 
of the mind in a vast network of causal processes. 

The Satisfactions of Mind 

Intellectual divine love is distinguished from the two previous 
loves inasmuch as its object, Dens sive Nature, is eternal. Un- 
like the other transient objects of desire, the love of God is 
freed from the powers of the imagination and the needs of the 
body. It is based on a union of the mind with its object. Most 
importantly, this kind of love represents a gain in human self- 
knowledge. The love of God is ultimately a form of self-love. If 
all things are in God, then to love God is to love those things 
that participate in God. "He who understands himself and his 
afreets clearly and distinctly loves God," we read at Vpi5, "and 
does so the more, the more he understands himself and his af- 
fects." In other words, the more we understand nature, the better 
we understand ourselves, and the more we understand ourselves, 
the better we understand nature. The Ethics likens this kind of 
self-knowledge to a form of salvation or blessedness because it 
liberates the knower from dependence on unrefined passions and 
emotions and puts the mind in touch with something eternal. 

Spinoza describes this type of love as affecting a kind of Pla- 
tonic turning of the soul away from the transient toward the 
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The second kind of knowledge pertains to certain universal or 
general ideas "common to all men," Spinoza explains the cause 
of these universal ideas as follows: "These notions thev call Uni- 
versal, like Man, Horse, Dog, etc. have arisen from similar 
causes, viz. because so many images (e.g., of men) arc formed 
at one time in the human Body that they surpass the power of 
imagining — not entirely, of course, but still to the point where 
the Man can imagine neither slight differences of the singular 
(such as the color and size of each one, etc.) nor their determi- 
nate numbers, and imagines distinctly only what they all agree 
in, insofar as they affect the body" (IIp40Si). 

The ideas of common reason form the basis for our ordinary 
conceptual discourse {ratio) because they derive from certain 
universal human experiences. As such, common notions do not 
constitute the essence of any particular thing; rather they pro- 
vide the conceptual armory that allows us to order and classify 
particular things into relevant genera and species. This does not 
mean, however, that such ideas do riot vary from person to per- 
son. These common notions of reason merely express the general 
characteristics of each thing or class of thing rather than their 
individual essences. Spinoza uses this opportunity to poke fun 
at the reasons for our very differing accounts of human nature. 
"Those who have more often regarded men's stature with won- 
der will understand by the word 'man' an animal of erect stature," 
he writes. "But those who have been accustomed to consider 
something else, will form another common image of men — e.g., 
that man is an animal capable of laughter, or a featherless biped, 
or a rational animal" (]Ip40si). 

The ideas of common reason are among the most fundamen- 
tal in all of the Ethics. They make possible certain common 
standards of deliberation and judgment that enable us to dis- 
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absolute: "From what we have said, we easily conceive what 
dear and distinct knowledge— and especially that third kind of 
knowledge whose foundation is the knowledge of God itself — 
can accomplish against the affects. Insofar as the affects are pas- 
sions, if deaf and distinct knowledge does not absolutely remove 
them, at least it brings it about that they constitute the small- 
est part of the Mind. And then it begets a love toward a thing 
immutable and eternal, which we really fully possess, and which 
therefore cannot be tainted by any of the vices which are in ordi- 
nary love, but can always be greater and greater, and occupy the 
greatest part of the Mind, and afreet it extensively" (Vp20s). 

Spinoza sometimes writes as if there is a Stoic dimension to 
intellectual divine love. Love of God requires an acceptance of 
how things are, a recognition of and submission to necessity. He 
is often taken to task for believing that freedom is only the rec- 
ognition of necessity. From the third kind of knowledge is said 
to arise "the greatest satisfaction of mind" {mentts acqittesceriha) 
(Vpij). Yet far from extolling a Stoic acquiescence {ataraxia), 
the Ethics everywhere celebrates the intensely held feelings of 
joy that come with the love of God. Throughout this part of the 
work, Spinoza continually refers to feelings of pleasure {titilla- 
tio) and joy {laetitla) that come from the contemplation of God: 
"From this kind of knowledge, there necessarily arises intellec- 
tual Love of God. For from this kind of knowledge, there arises 
Joy, accompanied by the idea of God as its cause, i.e., Love of 
God, not insofar as we imagine him at present, but insofar as we 
understand God to be eternal. And this is what 1 call intellectual 
loveofGod"(Vp 3 2c). 

Spinoza explicates his understanding of the intellectual love 
of God by means of the biblical term for glory: "Our salvation, 
or blessedness, or freedom, consists viz. in a constant and eternal 
love of God or in God's love for men. And this love or blessed- 
ness is called Glory in the Sacred Scriptures— not without rea- 
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tinguish right from wrong, justice from injustice, in particular 
cases. These general ideas form common patterns that serve as 
models for deliberation in areas like science, law, and history. 
Legal or scientific reasoning, iust like historical reasoning, relies 
on common standards of evidence, the balancing of competing 
elaims> and listening impartially to authorities in order to ar- 
rive at a decision. All of these activities require common stan- 
dards without which they would be impossible. Yet at the same 
time, the very use of such standards testifies to a weakness in our 
powers of rationality. If we could see things from a God's-eye 
point of view, we would have no use for general ideas, but rather 
judge each case on its merits alone. We could sec each individual 
as it is in itself rather than as an instance of a general rule or 
law. Unable to grasp things in their radical particularity, we are 
forced to fall back on generalizations to do the work for us. 

In a remarkable passage that sheds light on this issue, Tocque- 
ville noted that the use of general ideas does not bear witness 
to the jxnvers of human intelligence but rather its inadequacy: 
"If a human intelligence tried to examine and judge all the par- 
ticular cases that came his way individually he would soon be 
lost in a wilderness of detail and not be able to sec anything at 
all. In this pass he has recourse to an imperfect though neces- 
sary procedure which aids the weakness that makes it necessary. 
After a superficial inspection of a certain number of objects he 
notes that they resemble each other and gives them all the same 
name. After that he puts them on one side and continues on his 
way." 1 " However, he adds to the above: "General ideas ha% r e the 
excellent quahty> that they permit human minds to pass judg- 
ment quickly on a great number of things; but the conceptions 
they convey are always incomplete, and what is gained in extent 
is always lost in exactitude." 19 
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son" (Vp;]6s). Now the biblical term for glory, kahod, appears in 
almost two hundred places in the Hebrew Bible , although it is 
not clear to which of the many uses of the term Spinoza may be 
referring. It has been argued that this is a reference to the pas- 
sage "the whole earth is full of His glory" (Isaiah 6 : 3). Wolfson 
maintains that we must look for a passage in which glory is asso- 
ciated with love and joy and this he thinks he has discovered in 
Psalms 16:9: "Therefore, my heart is glad, and my glory rejoic- 
eth; My flesh also dwclleth in safety" According to Ibn Ezra's 
commentary on this passage, in the phrase "my glory rejoiceth"' 
glory refers to the rational soul. This use of glory is further con- 
firmed by Psalms 73 : 24, which reads: "Thou dost guide me with 
thy counsel, and afterward thou wilt receive me to glory." 17 

Recently, Zev Harvey has argued that the reference to glory 
at Vp;}6 is more likely a reference to Isaiah 58:8: "Your righ- 
teousness shall go before you, the glory of the Lord shall be 
your rearguard." 11 * Maimonides cites this passage in the Guide 
of the Perplexed to indicate the intense feeling of passionate joy 
that accompanies the love of God. Commenting on this pas- 
sage, Maimonidcs writes: "After having reached this condition 
of enduring permanence, that intellect remains in one and the 
same state, the impediment that sometimes screened him off 
having been removed. And he will remain permanently in that 
state of intense pleasure, which does not belong to the genus of 
bodily pleasures, as we have explained in our compilations and 
as others have explained before us" (III/51). Further evidence 
for this reading is provided by Spinoza himself, who cites Isaiah 
58:8 in the TTP to confirm his own views on the divine law: 
"In return for the freeing of the oppressed and for charity, the 
prophet promises a healthy mind in a healthy body and the glory 
of the Lord after death' l (TTP, v t io; HI/71). 

Spinoza's reference to the "Sacred Scriptures" is rare in the 
Ethics {cf. IVp68s). Part five is certainly that part of the book 
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that lends itself to more orthodox readings. However, an overly 
theological interpretation of his treatment of the themes of im- 
mortality and eternal beatitude can just as easily obscure the 
worldly and humanistic interpretation of these themes. The pas- 
sage about the "Sacred Scriptures" referred to above continues 
as follows: "For whether this Love is related to God or to the 
Mind, it tan rightly be called satisfaction of mind, which is really 
not distinguished from Glory" ( Vp36s). Spinoza here references 
his earlier definitions of praise and esteem. "Selt-estcern is a joy 
born of the fact that a man considers himself and his own power 
of acting" and "Love of esteem is a joy accompanied by the idea 
of some action of ours which we imagine that others praise"' 
(Illdei.aff 25, 30). In other words, glory, the love of self, is the 
greatest pleasure a person can enjoy, while the biblical virtues ot 
repentance and humility are cast as evils (I Vp53, 54). 

Spinoza recognizes that self-esteem is not a vice, but is related 
to a kind of noble ambition for recognition and distinction. Al- 
though he defines ambition as an "excessive desire for esteem " 
he also acknowledges that it is the desire "by which all the af- 
fects arc encouraged and strengthened": "For as long as a man 
is bound by any desire, he must at the same time be bound by 
this one. As Cicero says, Every man is led by love of esteem, and 
the more so, the better he is. Even the philosophers who write 
books on how esteem is to be disdained put their names to these 
works" (llldef.aff44; emphasis added). 

The emphasis on the love of glory, joy, ambition, and self- 
esteem gives the Ethics both a liberatory and redemptive tone 
quite at odds with the spirit of Stoicism. The Stoic may aspire 
to a sort of contemplative autonomy brought about by the con- 
trol of the passions, but this is a far cry from Spinoza's exal- 
tation of life. Joy is related to an increase in our powers of ac- 
tivity ( Vp42d). Stoicism is based on a ruthless suppression of the 
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passions, while Spinoza's conception of well-being elevates the 
emotions of gladness {gaudium) and cheerfulness {hilaritas) to 
constitutive aspects of virtue. To be sure, joy is a passion, but 
Spinoza affirms the existence of active emotions. The amor Dei 
iutellectualis describes an active passionate relationship between 
the knower and the world. It is not a static fund of information 
but an activity that engages both our intellectual and emotional 
powers. 

There remains a puzzle regarding the relation between intel- 
lectual divine love and the love for other human beings. The 
issue raised in the final propositions of part five is the old ques- 
tion of the relation between the moral and intellectual virtues. 
Is the love of God an ultimately solitary activity that leaves the 
knower no room or tune for relations with, to say nothing of love 
for, other finite embodied creatures? Or does the love of God 
encourage us to seek out other beings in relations of love and 
friendship? Does intellectual love of God make us lo% r ers of the 
world or does it entail a retreat from human attachments into 
a life of solitary contemplation? In short, does complete ratio- 
nality require the companionship of others or is it best achieved 
when we have essentially freed ourselves from dependence upon 
society? How one answers these questions will determine what 
kind of life Spinoia believes one should live. 

There is considerable evidence to suggest that the love of God 
is intended to strengthen our connectedness to others. "This 
love toward God/ 1 he writes, "is the highest good which we can 
want from the dictate of reason, and is common to all men; we 
desire that all should enjoy it" (Vpzod). Spinoza here suggests 
that we all aspire to the love of God even if we do not real- 
ize it, and that this aspiration includes a desire that everyone 
should participate in it. The love of God is only truly good if it 
is shared with others. The view is substantiated by the passage 
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cited earlier from the TIE, where Spinoza, writes that not only is 
the mind's union with nature to be sought, but so is the goal that 
"many acquire it with me" {TIE, xiv, II/S). A part of my happi- 
ness is that others agree with me in intellect and desire. There 
is on this view an ultimately unitary conception of the human 
good as something in which all rational persons can share. On 
this reading, the highest end, the intellectual love of God, is best 
realized as part of a community of reasoners or learners, each erf 
whom contributes to the enhancement of the common store of 
adequate ideas. People working in harmony with one another are 
in a sense freer and more powerful than anyone person operating 
alone. 

At the same time, this is not Spinoza's last word on the sub- 
ject. The was hitherto confined to your thoughts; let 
nothing remain unexamined. You have a measure 
of the truth and existence of everything: what 
seems to you as incontrovertible as your knowledge 
of your own self, that alone is truth/* 

"I understand you," said Meyer. "You arrive at 
the fundamental axiom of the ancients, ' Man is the 
measure of all things.' The inner man as well as 
the outer man is a foot-rule, as we place the figures 
of men in pictures to show dimensions by contrast. 
Man is the ideal, universally accepted yard measure 
for the world/' 

"But if any spoke with further skepticism," inter- 
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rupted Oldenburg. " I have no perfect assurance 
of that fundamental truth which should serve me 
as a rule^and^I still do not know whether any inner 
intelligence dwells in me or not ?" 

" Either such an one would speak against his own 
consciousness, or we must believe that there are 
men who, by birth or prejudice, that is, through 
outward circumstances, are spiritually blind. For 
such do not think about themselves; whether they 
agree with or doubt anything, they do not know 
what they do; they say they do not know, and then 
even do not know that they do not know. They do 
not say it absolutely, for they are afraid to recognize 
their existence as know-nothings, so they must re- 
main silent if they will not recognize anything that 
yet comprises a truth. In short, with such it is im- 
possible to speak of knowledge, for in daily life and 
intercourse they are obliged to recognize of neces- 
sity that they exist, that they use their judgment, 
and witness on oath in favor of one and against 
another. But if anything is proved to them, they 
do not know whether the proof is there; deny, 
agree with, or dispute, they know naught of it; they 
are soulless automatons. For reasonable men, how- 
ever, proof lies in the spiritual eyes. We can see 
the unseen things, which are but the objects of 
our thoughts, with no other eyes than with these 
proofs." 

" You are becoming quite enthusiastic/ 1 said 
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Meyer. " Lucian disposed of the whole in a jest by 
making a radical doubter be sold as a slave, and 
still doubt under the lash of slavery.^ 

" But what does Descartes mean," asked Olden- 
burg, " by his unprofitable dicing with quadrangles, 
triangles, and the devil knows what angles ?" 

" Mathematical proof," answered Meyer, " is alone 
admissible. The definitions are the exact represen- 
tations of an object described with its name and 
attributes; the postulates and axioms by which the 
proposition is proved are such truisms that whoever 
knows the alphabet must see them." 

"You must come yet nearer, and be yet more 
definite," interposed Spinoza. " Definitions merely 
affirm the essence of a thing; attributes cannot be 
learned by definitions, they must be learned by ex- 
perience. By mathematical laws alone can we under- 
stand and follow up all -things, all processes of both 
the external and internal world. Everything is 
the necessary and inevitable result of its primal 
cause. Mathematical truths alone have the same 
inherent necessity and external evidence as our 
consciousness of ourselves. By the same means 
that I know certainly that I am, I also know that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. The intricacies of higher mathematical 
problems make no difference, for they all rest on 
the same simple and incontrovertible principles, 
and every link of their necessary progress is as in- 
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controvertible as the principle itself. A number, 
as such, is the earliest definite idea; it is without 
regard to the characteristics of things, and merely 
includes their existence. Apples, trees, men and 
beasts are all included. Larger growth does not 
increase the number, but draws from the first ab- 
stract idea a second, and letters are set in the place 
of numbers. The individual objects now lie far 
apart, but at all times we must be prepared to re- 
trace their origin. To the building up of the whole 
intelligence, however, this would be a hindrance; 
here we have only to deal with pure thought — " 

" And he who gets dizzy over it let him remain 
on the ground/' jestingly interrupted Meyer. And 
Oldenburg inquired: 

" Do you believe in the possibility of mathemati- 
cal psychology ?" 

" Call it so if you like," continued Spinoza; " the 
conditions and laws of action of our intelligence 
and sensations have as definite rules as anything 
in nature; they are as ascertainable, they must be 
so; all that prevents us from being so to ourselves 
is—" 

"And custom and passion put a stroke through 
the calculation," interposed Meyer. "In you Des- 
cartes is a second time Renatus.* If the master 

* Descartes' Christian name was Renatus, and this pun is in 
a poem prefixed to the first work of Spinoza, which was edited 
and prefaced by Ludwig Meyer. 
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called the inside of a calf his library, you have a 
much better. You have learned the weapons of both 
sides in the enemy's camp. The Jesuit school edu- 
cated and inspired Descartes — the Talmud school 
you. What wonderful ways hath history ! But 
you will go further yet. I see you with a broom 
at the mast-head, like our Admiral Tromp, sailing 
the ocean, as a sign that you have cleared the ele- 
ments of life of arbitrary prejudices.' , 

Spinoza entered into the jesting humor of his 
friend, only so far pursuing his object as to explain 
that even this stroke through the calculation must 
be an effect of the same cause; that the passions 
must not be regarded as exceptional, but recog- 
nized as natural laws. Meyer tried in all ways to 
analyze Spinoza's intellectual method, and bent on 
this study he came again to talk with him. 

" I have been thinking," he said to him one day, 
" of what you once said to me about the study of 
the Talmud, and think I understand how it is that 
you Jews can clamber up and down such intellect- 
ual ladders; if you jump over two or three rounds 
you do not miss your footing. It all comes by 
studying the Talmud, which accustoms you so 
early to free intellectual gymnastics. We, how- 
ever— -I can only use myself for an example — we 
were very differently trained. If one of us bring a 
thought into the world the midwives of the cate- 
chism come, and in accordance with immemorial 
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custom and manipulation, the embryo is brought 
to light, then it is wrapped in cotton-wool and tied 
into a pillow that it may not freeze, and when it is 
older goes in leading strings." 

" I know your methods of education too little," 
replied Spinoza, " and so cannot rightly understand 
how a religion with a dogmatic-historic basis can 
be developed in a Socratic manner; but what 
you say of the Jews may be true enough. It has 
often happened that, like David, they have over- 
thrown a champion well armed and practised in 
rules of fence with a well-directed pebble; but this 
want of discipline destroys all true, well-founded 
learning 'among the Jews. My endeavor is to with- 
draw myself from that vagabond intellectual life, 
and follow the progress of a study from point to 
point. Herein Descartes is my surest leader." 

How wonderful it is that the thousand buds on 
a tree open at once ! They are but one flower-cup, 
and the innumerable trees but one blooming tree, 
but to the eyes of men they are thousands. So 
bloom the flowers in the heart of man. It is but 
one force that awakens our intelligence, will, be- 
nevolence and love; we, however, can only see 
them individually. 

The kingdom of knowledge and the joys of 
friendship awoke in Spinoza together; indeed, they 
were but one; for knowledge is the joyful recogni- 
tion of external laws, the endeavor after, and con- 
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sciousness of agreement with them; and friendship 
is the living practice of them in more defined form, 
impelling us by the same forces. 

Yet a third powerful influence worked on Spi- 
noza which he dared not name to himself. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

THE NEW ALLY. 

OLYMPIA sat at the window and looked in the 
window seat mirror, the so-called "spy," a 
standing evidence of Dutch love of comfort and 
sight-seeing. A young man stood by the lady. He 
was of middle height; his oval face, when seen in 
profile, might have been called handsome; it had 
some resemblance to Olympia's, but there was 
none of the restless fire in his glance that shone 
from Olympia's eyes. His left hand rested on the 
gilt handle of his rapier, and with his right he 
stroked his blonde whiskers. Every now and then he 
screwed up his eyes and looked out of the corners 
at every point in his costume. It was all faultless: 
the white cravat was in its proper position, the 
black mantle of finest Venetian velvet fell in ma- 
jestic folds, and the tassel of gold thread hung 
gracefully on his breast, the quilted satin breeches 
were tied ornamentally at the knees, the silk stock- 
ings, and shoes with gold buckles, all were irre- 
proachable. " Look there," said Olympia, and the 
well-dressed individual looked at her amiably; " do 
you see v that young man who is coming so thought- 
fully down the street ?" 
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The person addressed quickly drew a red mo- 
rocco case from his pocket, and took a jewelled 
opera-glass from it. 

" Do you mean that one ?" he then said. " He is 
of middle height and brown complexion; is he not 
a Jew ?" 

"Whatever he is," replied Olympia, "he comes 
of an honorable Spanish family. My father re- 
spects him highly, and I — I consider him one of 
my dearest friends. Just because he was born a 
Jew, whom the whole world is against, he has 
attained to an unprejudiced conscientiousness of 
judgment, an unswerving rectitude, which com- 
mand our regard, and often put us to shame." 

" But what do you say to my physiognomical 
guess ?" continued the stranger as he curled his 
moustache round his first finger, and let his glance 
wander complacently to the window-glass in which 
he saw himself reflected. " I too find the Jews 
very interesting; they are a sort of historical relic, 
and I have to thank you for my taste for history. 
I look upon the Jews as a fragment of some Asiatic 
root which we can study in this strange form." 

" Had you much intercourse with Jews in Ham- 
burg ?" inquired Olympia. 

"You jest," was the reply, "but I know the Jews 
thoroughly. En detail, there may be many honor- 
able men among them. In my native town there 
was an old rogue to whom I used to sell my old 
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clothes. I had many a joke with him; he took 
everything in good part if he could make a good 
bargain; covetous as he was, I have still seen sev- 
eral instances of his uprightness; but looked at en 
gros all Jews are pickpockets; a dirty, disgusting 
lot, who, alas ! my father has often said, will soon 
have all the trade of our town to themselves. Only 
think ! I had a friend staying with me once who 
actually condescended to a noble passion for a 
Jewess, so much so, indeed, that he actually thought 
of uniting himself to his Rachel. I cannot yet 
understand how a man of honorable family could 
bear to have a dirty Jew for a brother-in-law smell- 
ing of leeks. But the maiden appears to have been 
educated above her greasy locked compatriots. 
One morning my friend was in Cuxhaven when 
they were dragging a corpse out of the water. He 
recognized it as Rachel. We had to hold him to 
prevent him from doing himself a mischief. I was 
right sorry for my friend's trouble. He swore hard 
and fast that he would never belong to another, 
but one knows what those vows are. He recovered 
sooner than we expected, and in a year he was 
the happy spouse of a town councillor's daughter. 
When we remind him of his earlier passion he 
only laughs quietly. Surely Jufrow Olympia either 
jests or plays with paradoxes when she honors a 
Jew with the enviable title of her best friend. " 
During this discourse Olympia had placed her- 
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self at the organ and lightly played a prelude. She. 
looked quietly at the stranger, who emphasized his 
words and beat time with his thumb and finger^ 
which he had passed through a ring. 

"You have gained much experience of life," she 
said at last, "but you forget that you are in Hol- 
land, where religions are not divided into dominant 
and subordinate. I believe Amsterdam is the only 
town in the world which has carried toleration so 
far that Christians have been converted to Judaism. 
You must be acquainted with de Spinoza; believe 
me, he is a remarkable man. You are not ill- 
natured; be friendly with him for my sake. But 
hush ! here he comes." 

Spinoza entered. 

"Here is Herr Kerkering at last," said Olympia, 
"of whom I have often spoken to you as my pupil 
of years ago, and who was prevented from return- 
ing to us by his father's death." 

"You will assuredly approve of my resolution, 
Herr de Spinoza," interrupted Kerkering, "to re- 
turn again to Jufrow Olympia, and hear the wis- 
dom of the ancients from her honeyed lips." 

. "A questionable compliment," replied Olympia; 
" you say I have yellow lips, and remind me of my 
age." Kerkering protested. Spinoza helped him 
out by saying: 

"You have probably forgotten, Herr Kerkering, 
that Jufrow Olympia demands, like the highest 
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Being, that we should make no image of her of 
things heavenly or earthly. ,, 

" O you heretic !" said Olympia, and her flash- 
ing eyes seemed indeed capable of an auto-da-fi. 
"You will surely permit Herr Kerkering," she 
continued after a pause, " to join our Latin con- 
versations. I cannot call them lessons now." 

Spinoza agreed, and while he was speaking 
Oldenburg entered. He looked Kerkering over, as 
Olympia introduced him, with a rapid glance. 

" I thought I should meet thee here," he said 
turning to Spinoza, " and so spared myself the 
journey to thy house." 

"Thou?" said Olympia. "Oh, the cordial thou! 
how lucky men are that they can address their 
friends so when they please without hesitation. 
The Romans little knew their good fortune in ad- 
dressing each other as thou. I am proud that you 
two are already so intimate, as I was the means of 
it." 

"If two quantities are equal to a third then the 
three are equal," jested Spinoza. 

"And not a fourth also?" inquired Olympia. 
"We are here the representatives of four great 
powers; we will conclude a quadruple alliance. 
You must represent Moses, Herr von Spinoza; you 
Calvin, Herr Oldenburg; Herr Kerkering, you must 
stand up for your Luther, and I — I will represent 
the Pope; he cannot object, for I am called Olympia 
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Maria Honoria. Herr Kerkering, give the two 
gentlemen your hands. We have long been allies; 
we four will represent the circle which includes 
and reconciles all religious differences." 

" I am afraid that is the reverse problem of the 
squaring of the circle," said Oldenburg as he joined 
them, and added, " You go even further than Hugo 
Grotius, who also dreamed of an eternal Peace of 
the Religions, but forgot the Jews in his projected 
union." 

Olyrripia took Kerkering's hands and placed 
them, in the hands of the two friends. 

" Always extravagant and arbitrary !" said Olden- 
burg to Spinoza, as they went away. " Women 
never can resist match-making; if they are mar- 
ried, they try to find similar good fortune for 
others; if they have one friend, another must be his 
friend also, even if by force. What has this Ker- 
kering, whom she treats like an automaton, to do 
with us ?" 

" You should not be so discontented with such 
alliances," replied Spinoza; " it is another example 
for your lord and master, Descartes. Without the 
perpetual external interference of a higher third 
element no real existence can be imagined; all 
would fall to pieces*" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HANDICRAFT. 

WHILE Spinoza was absorbed in consideration 
of the actual existence of things, the inherent 
cause of their existence, their necessary and acci- 
dental destinies, and the appropriate mathematical 
demonstrations of Descartes, his father had also 
been considering the sufficient cause of actual ex- 
istence, and his demonstrations were not less 
founded on ciphers and numbers than the philoso- 
pher's. 

" Are you still resolved not to be a Rabbi ?" he 
said one day to his son. " Have you thought over 
all the consequences to both you and me ? I, alas ! 
see my greatest joy sink before me into the grave." 

" In the sayings of the Fathers it is written, " an- 
swered Baruch in a low voice, " that Rabbi Zadok 
said, ( Make not a crown of glory of thy knowledge 
of the sacred law to pride thyself thereon, neither 
make a spade thereof wherewith to dig.' It always 
goes ill with a religion ^if its expounders, earn 
wages thereby." 

"Good, I am of Rabbi Zadok's opinion; but 
what if a man hath no other spade ? Listen to me; 
I will be open with you. Our Miriam is now the 
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betrothed of Samuel Casseres; he wishes, with Re- 
becca's husband, to enlarge the diamond mill; he has 
fresh secrets. My daughters are now, with God's 
help, taken care of; you alone remain. Should I 
have concealments from you? My lawsuit is going 
against me, and what I have to leave you at my 
death is so little that you could not live on it. 
May God preserve my children and my children's 
children from saying with sorrow T in their daily 
prayers, ' Lord, let us not be bounden to them of 
flesh and blood for alms ! ' So tell me what is to 
be done ?" 

"Must I go into trade?" 

" No, I should never agree to that; from child- 
hood up you have had no inclination for trade. 
Now, indeed, there are new channels for com- 
merce, and we need not be so confined as we 
are in Holland here, where each one snaps the op- 
portunity from before the other's face. There is 
no use in going to Batavia, for it goes so ill with 
those that are there that many wish to return; but 
there is a report that Rabbi Manasseh Ben Israel, 
who is treating with the Lord Protector, may prob- 
ably obtain leave for the Jews to go to England 
again." 

" I heard of it," answered Baruch. " Rabbi Ma- 
nasseh won most votes by saying that the true 
coming of the Messiah could not be until the ful- 
filment of the prophecy that the Jews would be 
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scattered through all lands. It was a sophistical 
trick." 

"That may be," said his father, "the greater pro-, 
portion of people cannot be treated any other way 
than by being duped, so we do them that favor. 
But that is not what concerns us. Consider how 
you are to ensure a livelihood in the future." 

" Rabbi Gamaliel teaches that ' Study of the law 
united with a trade is good; diligence in both 
causes us to forget sin; study without work is idle- 
ness, and leads to sin.' " Baruch then gave several 
examples of fathers of the synagogue who were 
handicraftsmen, and concluded with the words, " I 
should like to learn a handicraft." 

" You need not quote the Talmud so much for 
it; I have nothing against your learning an honora- 
ble craft." 

Spinoza was glad that his father was not merely 
moved by his examples to agree to his purpose, for 
he had in a measure thereby lent himself to well- 
known " pious deceptions." He was firmly resolved 
never to join in the usual routine, and sell his 
knowledge and convictions for daily bread. If he 
could earn his livelihood by the labor of his hands, 
his convictions would remain free from the neces- 
sities and constraints of every-day life. Or even 
to minds of the first order does that vague, unsatis- 
fied longing occur, which so often comes over us 
if we are fated always and always to drive the pen, 
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to inspire dead words, and dig out and chisel new 
thoughts and feelings ? Do the}' feel that irresisti- 
ble need for physical exercise to restore the over- 
strained nerve power ? 

Our young friend found plentiful consideration 
in the decision as to what handicraft he would de- 
vote himself to. He now remembered how often 
he had stood near the diamond mill, and watched 
the horses in the lower story as they turned the 
wheel that set in motion the machinery in the mill 
above. The polishing and cutting of diamonds was 
the secret of his co-religionists, an attraction for 
the boy, as well as the knowledge, freely entrusted 
to him, that diamonds could only be cut and pol- 
ished with diamond dust. How often, on his way 
to the Talmud school, or Magister Nigritius, had he 
stood in self-forgetfulness at the open doors or 
windows of the workshops while the men inside 
pursued their trade. The boy's eyes had been fas- 
cinated by this handicraft, and a longing for simi- 
lar work possessed his mind. Now for the first 
time the knowledge flashed upon him that what we 
call a free. decision is really only the result of past 
influences, often generating again its own scarcely 
perceptible results. He paused but little to consider 
this fleeting thought, for his imagination dwelt on 
the numerous workshops wherein the powers of 
man build up and mould the results of nature into 
new shapes. Only he who reforms and controls 
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the materials of life has received true life. What a 
thousandfold blessing lies in work itself, as well 
as in its results. .One hand clasps the other, and 
one thought runs into another in the imagination 
of its effects. The whole activity of man forms one 
immense fraternal workshop. Here, too, however, 
one individual has forcibly separated from another, 
and as the churches had done in the kingdom of 
thought and feeling, so had the guilds in the handi- 
crafts of their chosen companies. There was no 
legal prohibition excluding the Jews from any trade, 
but custom and convenience made the guild-masters 
exclusive and reluctant. 

Again it was Descartes from whom Spinoza 
received the decisive impulse towards his object. 
Spinoza was studying the "Dioptrika" of Des- 
cartes, and there learned for the first time the law 
of refraction, and the first correct explanation of 
the rainbow. The objection raised by Huyghens, 
and universally shared, that Descartes had taken 
the law from the manuscript of Snellius, then widely 
circulated through Holland, and had learned the 
explanation of the rainbow from Antonio de Dom- 
inis and Kepler, without acknowledging either, 
all this appeared trivial to our young inquirer; but 
it disturbed him to think that deception should exist 
even in the domain of intellect. The otherwise en- 
igmatical saying of the Talmud, " Whoever reveals 
a word or thought in the name of its author, he 
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brings salvation to the world," now appeared to 
him a law of truth. 

This proceeding of Descartes, if inexcusable, was 
still explicable in that he was accustomed as a 
courtier to find himself with easy adaptability 
among the strange and objective, and to regard it 
easily as his own and subjective. 

It was with pure enthusiasm that the determina- 
tion took firm hold of Spinoza to owe his livelihood 
solely to his own activity; to owe it to no inheri- 
tance, and in the same manner to find the truth by 
his own intellect. 

One day Spinoza explained to his father that he 
wished to learn the art of making optical glasses. 

"But that is a trade that barely feeds a man," 
replied his father; " how can you support a family 
on it ? Or do you intend our honorable name to 
die out with you ?" 

Spinoza did not answer this remonstrance imme- 
diately; perhaps he hoped and expected to perpet- 
uate the name in another manner. He had touched 
a painful chord in his father's mind, and while 
explaining his inclination for independence he re- 
marked that a Rabbi, by his salary as well as by 
grateful offerings, was but a servant of individuals. 
Mingled melancholy and pride was on the face of 
the father at this statement; he nodded assentingly. 
The old Spaniard recognized in his son the same 
proud spirit which was not yet dead in himself. If 
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a man cannot win from society respect and power, 
it is as well to avoid it, and in seclusion lose all 
care for it. So it seemed to the father; and again 
we see the loosened foundations and singular mix- 
ture of circumstances that awoke the powers of 
Spinoza to their full bloom. 

" As far as I am concerned/' the father agreed 
at last, " having thought over all the trades, I can 
think of none better if one has no great capital." 

Father and son went to the skilful and well- 
known master, Christian Huyghens, an uncle of the 
mathematical scholar of that name, but who seemed 
to have neither the poetical genius of his brother, 
nor that of his nephew. 

Spinoza explained to the master, in the course of 
conversation, that he already knew the laws of 
optics, and had also considerable acquaintance with 
mathematics; he then inquired if it were possible 
to learn the handiwork in half a year. The 
master, who, till then, had listened quietly to all 
remarks, sprang up at this so violently that his 
spectacles dropped from his nose. 

" The deuce you can ! May I turn Catholic, what 
maggots the youth of this day have in their heads !" 
he cried. " I have been seven and forty years in the 
business, and I may say I understand it, and can 
teach it to others; but I have people in the work- 
shop who have already been fivQ and seven years at 
it, and if I lay a microscope down there may I eat 
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it as it stands if any one of them can put it together 
as it ought to be. You think you can learn every- 
thing out of books. I would not give a snap for all 
your histories; paper is patient, and lets you print 
what you like on it. I once tried to make a micro- 
scope after a description as it stood in the book, 
but it was good for nothing. Whoever is not in 
the business himself will never know as long as he 
lives how to bring the right focus into the gl'ass. 
Go away with your learned disquisitions !" The 
master's wife came in; she had the pincers in her 
hand, and flourished the instrument violently. 

"Yes," she cried; "if they could only learn how 
in a trice, every ignoramus would come here and 
turn optician in less than no time." 

It was no little trouble to pacify the good folks 
again. 

"I am a man like a lamb," then said the master; 
" if you cannot get on with me you will never get 
on with any one in this world." 

" Yes, he is only too good to the people," inter- 
rupted his wife, "and what he wastes on other 
people I have to make up for." 

" Never mind," said the master; " you take good 
care of yourself; but I will be honest with you, you 
shall not have it to say later that I kept anything 
back from you. In the first place, it is an unhealthy 
trade. Look at me, see what I am; I have already 
swallowed more than three hundredweight of glass. 
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I know I shall not last much longer. God's will 
be done !" 

" Don't belie yourself, Christian," interrupted his 
wife; "if one is as strong as that in the sixties, 
and for three years has not paid the doctor or the 
apothecary a farthing, I think one may thank God. 
You must not believe all he says." 

"Let me speak, I know what I am saying," re- 
torted the master, trying to give himself an air of 
importance. He first clasped his little finger round 
the ring-finger of his left hand, then said, " Sec- 
ondly, it is a poor trade; you get nothing by it." 

"Yes, yes, he is right there," commented his 
wife. " When we began business we and the late 
Greenwond, who lived by the Town Hall that is 
burned down, were the only two, and there are 
twenty- three in the town now; we hardly earn 
water enough for soup, and the worst of it is we 
cannot for shame give up the business. We are two 
old people and do not need much; with scraping 
and saving we manage to pull through, so that at 
the end of the year we still keep our things to- 
gether. I don't know how folks get on with a house 
full of children, living on scanty wages." 

His father, moved by these representations, 
would have retracted his consent, but Spinoza 
stood firm; so they came to an agreement with the 
master that, for a moderate premium, Spinoza 
should learn as long from him as he pleased, 
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Such was the wholly new atmosphere, one filled 
with the smell of pitch and glass dust, into which 
Spinoza now entered. Henceforward he spent the 
greater part of the day in the workshop. He learned 
to handle the sharp diamond set in one leg of a com- 
pass, to cut pieces of a certain size out of panes, 
the pieces still keeping their crystal facets when 
split. Spinoza then entered on the first grade of 
the honorable art of polishing. The cut piece was 
fixed on a vise with pitch, this fixed to a lever, and 
a wheel worked with the right foot. A strap was 
fastened round this and to a roller, on which was 
fixed a perfectly smooth plate of lead. The plate 
turned, and with the left hand the fragment of 
glass was pressed against it, thus inscribing suc- 
cessive circles on it until the glass received the 
required form. Wet sand must be continually scat- 
tered over it to avoid setting the hard material on 
fire by friction, and to increase the roughness of 
the lead. The first stage was then finished. 
Spinoza would have preferred a less troublesome 
and, above all, a cleaner handicraft; but it was just 
these additions to his work which became his in- 
tellectual means to further penetration of the laws 
of existence. Men are much inclined to regard 
apparently rough and repulsive labors as inferior. 
Spinoza accustomed himself to regard the circum- 
stances of life, not according to their popular 
estimation, but on the essential grounds of their 
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existence. The work is but unclean from one 
point of view; while engaged in it the workman is 
covered with dust and sand, but its aim is the 
highest degree of purity and cleanliness. At the 
second stage it was decided whether the smooth 
glass was to receive a concave or a convex form, 
and a concave or convex brass plate accordingly 
fixed on the'cylinder; a screw was fixed alternately 
on either glass with pitch, and this by means of a 
peg turned round on the brass plate, on which the 
same movement as in the first stage was employed. 
Meanwhile the fine sand, now ground to polishing 
dust, must be spread on the plate by means of a 
brush, and water from the tin can near spurted out 
of the mouth on to the plate. After the two sides 
were so prepared the third stage was proceeded 
to; the brass plate was made hot, a drilled hole on 
the wrong side smeared with cement, covered on 
the right side with so-called caput mortuum (oxyd 
of iron), water being still sprinkled continually on 
it, and the glass thus polished. The glass hav- 
ing passed through the three stages of cutting, 
smoothing and polishing, so that neither crack nor 
flaw was discoverable, was perfect. 

Spinoza soon mastered the mechanical difficulties, 
and the first glass that he perfected without ex- 
traneous afd from its roughest state to the satisfac- 
tion of the master made his eyes light up with 
pleasure. The sight of the perfected work was a 
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double gratification, gratification that the raw ma- 
terial was perfected to its end, and gratification to 
the mind of the workman that the raw .material 
bore the impress of his will. 

He understood the mathematical calculation of 
the glasses and their combination sooner than the 
master had expected. The books must have con- 
tained something more than mere nonsense. 

While Spinoza chipped glasses for the short and 
weak-sighted, to bring the distant near, and the 
near nearer, he worked out in his mind the finest 
optical problems to clear and strengthen the mind's 
eyes of his contemporaries and successors. He was 
glad that the continual whirring allowed but short 
intervals of intercourse with his comrades; he could 
thus follow his own thoughts undisturbed. 

There was one merry fellow in the workshop, 
with finely cut, handsome features, and rough, curly 
brown hair; he always sang and laughed as he 
pushed the door open, for he went on crutches, 
having club feet. While he placed his crutches 
near, and, rolling his shirt-sleeves up, put his lathe 
in order — he worked it in a way of his own with 
his knees — he regularly treated his fellow-workmen 
to a speech. Once he said: "Am I not better off 
than King Nebuchadnezzar? He, I believe, had 
earthen feet, and could never have stumbled over 
our bad pavements. I have pulled the arms out of 
a tree and made myself feet thereof; the next time 
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an eagle flies between my legs I will pull his wings 
out and sew them on me. I have a right to ask 
wings from our Lord God. Why has he given me 
feet I cannot use ? Brethren, it would be all up 
then; you might keep St. Monday five days in the 
week; you would want no more telescopes. Does 
any learned gentleman want to know what a star 
looks like ? Here I am, Mr. Peter Blyning, at your 
service; for a good tip I will fly up and spy it all 
out for you.. Perhaps I might stay up there and 
come down no more. If a pretty moon maiden 
would marry me I should be quite willing; down 
here I must die a bachelor." 

A peal of laughter always followed his words, 
and he took every opportunity of treating them to 
his oratory. 

"After all, as things are, we are all crutch makers; 
what our Lord and God has bungled over we have 
to set to rights. If he had stuck better eyes in the 
folks we need have no telescopes and no spectacles. 
May God forgive me ! but I am often right down 
angry with him. What have I done to him that 
he should send me into the world half made ? If 
he does not give me better feet up there he may 
keep his eternal life to himself. I'll none of it." 

They all stared at him with blank faces when he 
spoke like this. Spinoza alone tried to show him 
that physical pains and imperfections are not real 
evils; and that it is a man's highest vocation to lead 
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well the life God has allotted to him, and not to 
pine for powers denied to us by nature, for in so 
doing we shall never attain to true peace of mind. 

"Yes, you have spoken well," said Peter, and his 
voice had a melancholy tremble in its tones; "you 
have spoken well, but do I demand more than be- 
longs to me by right as a man ? Look here; if but 
for once in my life I could dance I swear I should 
be ready to go to my grave in peace. When I hear 
dance-music, nay, even now, this moment, when I 
only think of it, I think I could jump out of my 
skin with rage; I could tear my eyes out; and 
shame on me ! but I have drunk myself often 
enough blind drunk, because I was afraid the 
people all the while might see me crying." 

Spinoza strove to soothe Peter; he won his good 
will, so that he was occasionally shown how to 
handle his work by him; but our philosopher, in 
the midst of his discourse, was often aware how 
infinitely difficult it is to descend from the heights 
Of ideal generalities to daily needs and the ques- 
tions of ordinary men. 

The rumor spread through the workshop that 
Spinoza was a great scholar. His companions were 
proud of their apprentice, and boasted of him in 
the ale-house; but in their behavior to Spinoza 
himself they gave him plainly to understand that 
he was only a Jew, and took certain airs of supe- 
rior birth and familiar condescension with regard to 
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him. Conquering all sensitiveness, Spinoza only 
noticed the latter, and his gentle yet self-possessed 
manner turned off all rudeness; his companions 
soon acquired a certain half unwilling respect for 
Spinoza. A short, impressive sentence spoken by 
him often worked long in the minds of those who 
heard it. Master Huyghens, and his wife too, soon 
became fond of the modest, quiet young man. 
These were not shepherds and fishermen, not men 
of simple life in continual intercourse with eternal 
nature, with whom he could live like the wise of 
old, enriching and widening his own intelligence. 
It was a world whose activity lay far from aborigi- 
nal simplicity; whose inhabitants spent their days 
in every imaginable noise; on whose minds even on 
holidays it was difficult to impress a word. But by 
the rushing brook or the whirring wheel the souls 
of men are as alike as the winds that carry the 
different waves of sound, and the priesthood that 
serves the eternal laws must be perpetually renewed. 
As in nature each plant shoots upward, it lives for 
itself alone, and yet to the minds of men it seems 
to open and close with the greatest uniformity; so 
the activity of mankind is divided into different 
callings, each man being devoted to one in partic- 
ular, and striving to fulfil it; but to the thinking 
mind all are united in the working of one great 
machine. Spinoza felt especially glad to stand in 
the ranks of those who earn their daily bread by 
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the labor of their hands. For all thus engaged 
quietly fulfil the requirements of the law of their 
nature. Work is the attribute of man; he fulfils the 
law in employing himself of his own free will; and 
it is a great and glorious chorus that comprises all 
the teaching and writing, the hammering and dig- 
ging, the drilling and boiling in the individual 
workshops of the universe, and what results there- 
from. The quiet life of nature is mere existence; 
intelligence is thought; work is existence and 
thought united. 

Spinoza was sociable, gay and contented. 

Not so Olympia when he described his new way 
of life to her. 

"I am glad we agree in one thing," she said; 
'"that -to spend the livelong day in brooding over 
the thought of others is either too much or too 
little work; so much so that it becomes tiresome to 
me, and I am glad to count my stitches again. 
When I am sewing my best thoughts come. Do 
you see that garland of roses ? Legends as foolish 
and extravagant as those of the Gesta Romanorum 
are imprisoned in those stitches. Ah ! how glad I 
was then that I knew some handicraft." 

" But I do not work merely to do something with 
my hands, but to give my teeth something to chew.'.' 

" I have noticed for a long time," replied Olym- 
pia, " that reading Tacitus has made you quite 
humorous." 
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" I was not aware of it, but I am in sober earnest, 
that, for the future, I must earn my own liveli- 
hood." 

" What did you acquire so much learning for 
then ? Not for mere vanity, I* hope ? My father 
will enlarge his Institute, and you shall be a head- 
master in it; will you not be my colleague ?" 

" I am sorry to say, No. You may call it ego- 
tism, but my first duties are to myself, and I must 
first be clear of these; then, if I can teach anything 
that would be of service to mankind I will think of 
it; but neither now, nor ever, will I sell the smallest 
of my convictions for material good. ,, 

" You always appear like a Deus ex machina" 
said Olympia to Oldenburg, as he entered. "Do 
you know that your god-child is preparing to be a 
master-craftsman ?" 

"An apostle to all lands, rather, you would say," 
replied Oldenburg. 

"If it were only some pursuit," continued 
Olympia, " such as the learned men and statesmen 
of old times followed, like agriculture, I should not 
have minded so much; there was something great 
in making extremes meet, and doing with the most 
cultivated minds the work of the rudest aborigi- 
nes; even fishing and carpentering have some- 
thing poetical in them ; but to polish glass in 
an obscure room cramps and stupefies body and 
soul. It sets my teeth on edge to think of glass 
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polishing. The hand of a philosopher turning the 
wheel of a machine, and employed in stupid manu- 
facture; it is too repulsive a thought J" 

"Do not abuse handicraft," replied Spinoza 
earnestly, " it is a • privilege of humanity. The 
beasts have only their instinctive faculties of work, 
to build their nests, obtain their nourishment, to 
attack and to defend. Mankind has made the exter- 
nal productions of nature his limbs. If he wants the 
flight of birds, the speed of deer, arrow and ball 
will overtake either. His hands can with difficulty 
dig up the earth; he melts iron and^points it as 
hatchet or plough, yokes the strength of beasts to 
it, and carves and shapes both wood and stone. 
The peaceful crafts of shaping and building are the 
noblest inheritance of mankind, are sacred tradi- 
tions. Whoever leaves an improved tool to pos- 
terity gives a helping hand, and here a thousand 
immortal minds work on in obscurity. If I could 
in thought or deed invent something that would 
serve men after me in the enlightenment and beauti- 
fying of life, I should be happy; but never must 
we forget that all that is so handed down is but a 
tool for our own formation. " 

" That is all very fine and witty," said Olympia, 
womanlike seizing one thought out of the whole to 
reply to; "every one can think that; without being 
an artisan himself. Why should you work with 
sacred axes, sacred hatchets, and sacred files Y* 
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"Because, to answer in your own way, I am 
cumbered with a sacred body, that requires food; 
and with the handicraft I have chosen I will de- 
monstrate the whole theory of dialectics to you : 
Two concave glasses laid on one another show the 
object at which you look through them upside 
down, the reflecting glass between brings it again 
into its right position." 

"When were you born?' , interrupted Oldenburg. 

"A strange question, Sir Godfather,'* replied 
Spinoza, " if you do not yet know, in November of 
the year 1632. " 

"That is excellent,'' continued Oldenburg; "did 
you never hear of the Gorlitz Apostle who raved 
in perpetual apostolic ecstasies ? On November, 
'24, he departed this life. He was by trade an hon- 
orable shoemaker, and I will show you from the 
Apocalypse that, seven years after his death, a new 
philosopher must be born, also a handicraftsman." 

" Your comparison limps," said Olympia, " for 
your Jacob Bohme was a shoemaker, and became 
a philosopher, while our Maledict, from a philoso- 
pher became a handicraftsman." 

" Excuse me," said Spinoza; " the jest does not 
limp, but has a leg too many, for there are eight 
years between 24 and 32." 

"That does not matter," answered Oldenburg, 
" if you amputate a year. But in truth and earnest, 
you offend your friends by the aim to which you 
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are devoting your life; the case is so clear to me 
that I can not only speak before our friend, but 
before every one. Have you not declared to me 
yourself that among friends everything is in com- 
mon ? Are we so ethereal that we can only ex- 
change words and feelings, and not clinking gold ?" 

"I know your generous heart, and you know I 
thereby thank you," replied Spinoza; " but I have 
already told you that I will never receive a gift 
from a friend, as long as I can work for my living 
with my hands." 

Spinoza was not to be dissuaded from diligently 
following his trade. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE UNEXPRESSED. 

"TTOW do you like Kerkering?" inquired Olympia 
1 1 one day when he did not come to the lesson. 

"As you do," retorted Spinoza. 

"You build too much on our habit of taking the 
words out of each other's mouths," answered Olym- 
pia. " What fault do you find with him ?" 

Spinoza flushed red at having to answer this, 
partly because he had silently extended similar 
blame to Olympia, partly because he feared 
Olympia might misconstrue his words as jealousy. 
These contradictory thoughts flashed through his 
mind in a second, and after a short pause Olympia 
continued : 

"Kerkering is thoroughly good-hearted; his lo- 
quacity is the national failing of the Hanseatic 
towns of Germany." 

"Now I see," replied Spinoza, " that the Jews 
are not alone in having the fate to be judged in a 
body by the first and best individual that chance 
throws in the way. But consider the self-possession 
and calm judgment of ethical subjects that charac- 
terize our friend Oldenburg. Why not take him 
as a type of the Hanseatic townsmen ?" 
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"You are right," replied Olympia; "but you 
make such progress with me that I shall never allow 
myself to judge in future. I am too easily influenced 
by surrounding circumstances, and you compre- 
hend the general view so acutely." 

"Do not call it masculine vanity," responded 
Spinoza; " but you confirm what I have observed 
with my sisters and their friends; women seldom 
seem to feel pleasure in mere rectitude; they do 
not judge of the deed but the doer, and of him 
with either partiality or prejudice." 

" Agreed. Well, we are not in the world to phi- 
losophize. You agree with me there; you too do 
not like this jingling prattle, with its cut and dried 
ready-coined thoughts; if these pennies are always 
in circulation they become worn out, lose all fresh- 
ness in the impression, and retain only nominal 
value. So it is with Kerkering, he is wanting in 
true inner worth." 

"He has his compensations," said Spinoza, "he 
has all the more jingle." 

Olympia seemed to have no inclination to pursue 
this turn of the conversation, for she continued 
with her eyes sparkling strangely: 

" Our friend Oldenburg always wants me to try 
my hand at poetry like my namesake Olympia 
Morata; but I must confess that I pity poets almost 
as much as I respect them, because they both can 
and must lay bare their deepest feelings to the eyes 
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of the whole world. It seems to me that if I were 
to express to the world my inner life, what con- 
stitutes the core of my being, I should no longer 
be my own; the world would have me, I should re- 
main but a shadow of what I had resigned, and 
must suddenly vanish away. So I prefer the 
ancient philosophers' way, who never made their 
own minds the subject of discussion; they had an 
esoteric doctrine expressed only in symbols, never 
in words." 

"With the idea with which you started," said 
Spinoza, " I am in perfect harmony. If I were a 
theologian I might make an allegory of it: how 
the high-priest of the temple of Jerusalem, on peril 
of his life, entered the Holy of Holies but once a 
year, declaring the unutterable name of Jehovah 
therefrom, while all the people without fell on their 
faces. By a little ' pious fraud ' we might easily 
substitute the idea which you have otherwise ex- 
pressed; but I am not fond of such interpretations, 
they are usually self-deception or worse." 

" Do not take the thing so barbarously literally; 
that is a glorious interpretation; but once, when 
the divine unites itself with the human, the Holy of 
Holies of the temple of the heart may be opened, 
and the unutterable incorporate itself in words. 
Why, it would be a good symbol, too, for many 
situations in life; in daily intercourse those who 
are near and dear to each other keep their isolated 
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niches, which then would open, and would forebode 
what lies so deep in the heart and cannot be ex- 
pressed." 

" Forebodings, even between the most confiden- 
tial, are often illusions." 

" No, not in this case, indeed not. Ah ! it is so 
heavenly to feel, dispensing with words, yet with 
undoubting confidence, that the very depths of out 
souls, which no eye can penetrate, are in friendly 
communication with another's. What can be better 
than, in the thousand varying circumstances of life, 
to look into other eyes and know that there every 
feeling exists with equal power, and in unchange- 
able harmony with your own?" 

With what deep unutterable yearning Olympia 
gazed at Spinoza; a rich color flushed her cheeks, 
her lips trembled with excitement, her whole at- 
titude was one of abandonment. 

Spinoza regarded her with unmoved countenance. 
Could a man of such fine feeling, sensitive to the 
slightest influences of thought and imagination, 
could he not see that here was a soul yearning for 
conscious communion with his ? Had he no feel- 
ing for her ? Or did he by force of will repress an 
inclination that could only bring trouble to both 
himself and Olympia? 

"The unutterable of which you speak," said 
Spinoza after a painful pause, " I see more clearly 
day by day must remain such with our thoughts 
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of God and nature; we are never more than half 
understood, or are misunderstood." 

Clearly he had comprehended Olympia, and 
wished to turn her thoughts into another channel. 

" I shall not be able to come here to-morrow," 
continued Spinoza; " my sister is to be married to 
young Casseres. May she be truly happy ! She 
understands me best; we often converse together 
half the night through/' 

This digression had not the desired effect. 

"You are more fortunate than I," replied Olym- 
pia. " I am so lonely. I never knew my mother. 
You cannot imagine what it is for a girl never to 
have known her mother. I have often thought how 
very different I should have been if I had not 
grown up among men, and been educated almost 
entirely by my father. That dreadful war robbed 
me of my only brother; my cousin Cecilia, who has 
stayed here during my father's absence, was his 
betrothed. Ah ! you would have been a dear friend 
to Cornelius, perhaps more so than to me." 

"Certainly not that — but it is odd you should 
both have such heathenish names." 

Did Olympia not agree to this, or did she really not 
hear him ? Anyhow she contmued in the same tone: 

"I have often thought that, if one of us must 
die, would it not have been better if I had died ? 
Cornelius could have been of use to and enjoyed 
the world; but I — what should I live for?" 
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" To feel joy in yourself, to illuminate and charm 
with your intellect and graceful presence," an- 
swered Spinoza, inwardly blaming himself, think- 
ing he had committed a fault in speaking thus. 

" You jest," Olympia answered bitterly. " Once, 
I confess, I was vain enough to think so, but I have 
learned to see that nature should have sent me 
into the world under another mask, and at another 
period." 

"Pray, do not belie yourself," interrupted Spi- 
noza. " I am sure, you think better of the world 
and of yourseif. I dare not praise you, you say 
so often I have no eye for beauty." 

Cecilia entered the room at this point, and re- 
lieved them both from a painful conversation. 
Spinoza soon after took his departure. He went 
home with a peaceful sense of self -conquest, for he 
thought that he had suppressed, with masculine 
power, the first buds of Olympia' s inclination for 
him. A certain secret triumph he could not repress, 
that he should without solicitation be beloved by 
such a woman as Olympia. 

Olympia was out of temper the whole evening, 
and as she lay on her bed she bedewed the pillows 
with bitter tears. 

" Has it gone so far with thee," she said to her- 
self, " that thou thro west thyself on any one's neck, 
and he stands with straightened arms!" 

She sighed deeply, and Cecilia often inquired 
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what was the matter with her; she gave no answer, 
and pretended to be no longer awake, but in fact 
could find no rest. 

" He is a heartless, selfish man, with a frosty in- 
tellect !" 

No, she could not say that, she could not think 
so of him. His youthful modesty, his invincible 
truthfulness, and above all, the unmistakable signs 
of good will and love for humanity in his counte- 
nance, the tender smile of his loving mouth, and 
the glowing depths. of his dark eyes! No, she could 
not make him a caricature. 

Singing and carolling she arose next morning, 
and as she stood before the glass her looks said: 

" No, it has not come to that yet, and were he a 
god, and thought himself raised above all human 
woes, my honor and self-respect require that he 
should kneel to me; and then, having won him, I 
will see how to begin." 

With gay self-satisfaction she continued her toi- 
lette. 

Not with such gayety did Miriam de Spinoza don 
her wedding garments, for religious custom had 
here ordained a strange and harsh contrast. Be- 
neath the glistening bridal robes the bride must 
wear the sheet in which she will one day be laid 
in the bosom of the earth, her winding-sheet; the 
lovely ringlets of Miriam from this day forward 
would be hidden beneath the cap and veil; the long 
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prayer of the Day of Atonement with its list of sins 
must be repeated; neither meat nor drink must pass 
her lips till, beneath the wedding canopy, her bride- 
groom pass her the love-draught in the wedding- 
goblet, allowing her to drink thereof, then shatter- 
ing the glass against the wall. 

The family feast — since his banishment among all 
nations the only one of joy remaining to the Jew — ■ 
aroused to the full his inwardly fostered yearnings. 
The agitation which the wedding preliminaries and 
the wedding itself caused in all hearts was now 
dissipated in unchecked gayety. The married pair 
pressed each other's hands and told each other that, 
in view of the newly consummated union, all so 
long suppressed would receive new life. Youths and 
maidens looked glowingly at one another; the one 
became quieter, the other more openly animated 
to hide their emotions. A tearful thrill was in 
every voice of the assembly, and yet it sounded as 
harmony to each, and as they looked from one to 
the other each read joy in the other's countenance. 
At table all rejoiced in the affectionate meeting and 
suitable union, all expressed their joy, and drank 
to each other's health, and in this expression of their 
rejoicing it grew yet greater. All praised the bride 
and bridegroom, their beauty, their good-hearted- 
ness, their future happiness, and found a reflection 
of all these in themselves. 

Baruch, in the midst of this community of fee]U 
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ing and rejoicing, was but the more sad and lonely. 
Was it because he could not help thinking of Olymr 
pia that he felt a stranger, or because he was so 
far removed from the present company in point of 
thought ? 

The meal was over, the cigars puffed cheerily, the 
company grouped themselves according to their 
liking, and the^hum of voices became still more 
animated as it was heightened by an occasional 
laugh. 

Baruch remained seated at the table; his face was 
flushed, for he had imbibed no less than the others 
of the " sweet fire." He dreamily gazed into the 
bottom of his glass. 

Chisdai, who had come to Miriam's wedding feast 
to conceal the fact of his former wooing, approached 
Baruch with Ephraim Cardoso. " Wine that re- 
joices the heart of man" (Ps. civ/15) he recited, 
waving his glass with jovial emphasis. 

" That is probably the reason why the Talmudists 
wished men to have no vivifying wine," replied 
Baruch, "but weakened it by the admixture of 
water." Baruch addressed the words to his glass, 
but Chisdai must have overheard them. 

"Yes," said Ephraim, as he drank to Baruch, 
" our forefathers knew how to live. Does not the 
Talmud say, ' The Spirit of God only rests on man 
in gladsomeness ' ? I was once by when the late 
Professor Barlaus said to Rabbi Manasseh Ben Is- 
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rael, ' Only the Greeks, not even the Romans, un- 
derstood how really to enjoy life; the Jews were 
always too much engrossed in fathoming what God 
was, what he was like, and how he should be served. 
That they had been fairly successful in, but mean- 
while all enjoyment of earthly life had gone to 
the ground.' He should come here now and see 
whether we cannot be jovial good fellows in the 
fear of God." 

"Well met, Ephraim," said Baruch, and drank to 
him kindly. 

" And even if what Christ said was true," said 
Chisdai, as he struck the table, " we could give up 
all pleasures, ay, even life itself, for the truth that 
we alone possess, the revelation of the real nature of 
God. We alone are free from error and deception. ,, 

" Ho, ho!" laughed Baruch, " you take too much 
in your mouth. Do you not know that in the 
tractate Sabbath" (and he added, according to cus- 
tom of the Scribes, page 32) "it tells of the Tal- 
mudist Rabbi Samuel, who would never go over a 
bridge unless accompanied by some one of another 
faith, because Satan could not prevail against two 
religions ?" 

Chisdai stroked his young beard and inquired: 

"You are now studying the Greeks and Romans; 
tell me, do you not find all, and much more than 
all, in Judaism that the learning of other nations 
can show V 
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" Look at the thing aright," answered Baruch; 
"there is as much and as little of mere truth in 
the Bible as in other books. Look at it impartially 
and not with Jewish prejudice. Is not the human 
soul sometimes spoken of as contained in blood, 
sometimes in breath ? Ay, and moreover, is God 
an immaterial being in all passages of the Bible ? 
I know the Bible is said to tell people the literal 
truth; but consider: God is represented as filling 
space, for he appears on Mount Sinai in clouds and 
fire; in the vision of Moses his foot was of white 
sapphire. And that is the highest ideal of God ! 
There are sublime and pure ideas of God to be 
found in the Bible; but how he is in and about 
things, how he creates and maintains, that seems to 
me to be taken for granted, never proved. And 
even that on which we lay most stress — the con- 
ception of him as the one only Godhead — is not 
sufficing, and can only be used figuratively, because 
we cannot form any idea of or expression for the 
omnipresence of God." 

Chisdai clenched his fists under the table. "And 
the prophets," he asked, " have they all known 
nothing aright ?" 

" The prophets," answered Spinoza, " were great 
and upright men, endowed with a spirit that strove 
to comprehend the infinite whole; men to whose 
hearts not only the fate of Israel but that of the 
whole world lay near. As Isaiah says (xvi, 9), 
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1 Therefore I will bewail with the weeping of Jazer/ 
but beyond that they were men as we are, ay, in 
many things more ignorant than we are, for in 
many cases they did not know the first principles 
of the laws of nature. If the Spirit of God spoke 
directly by them how could they remain ignorant 
of such simple things ?" 

He spoke yet further on these subjects, and in 
the details he adduced he became yet sharper and 
more decided. Chisdai remained quiet and cold, 
but ground his teeth. When he had heard enough 
he went away with Ephraim without saying a word. 

Spinoza remained at the table alone; he would 
not rise; all seemed so uncongenial and repulsive 
to him. He had just drunk off a glass of wine to 
distract his thoughts when his sister Miriam ap- 
proached him. 

" What have you done ?" she said. " That spite- 
ful Chisdai is breathing fire and fury against you. 
I was standing by Chaje in the kitchen, and re- 
minding her how she once dreamed of my wed- 
ding, when I heard Chisdai cry, ' Cursed be the air 
breathed by this shameless one ! You have heard, 
Ephraim, how Baruch has slandered God and the 
prophets. Oh, that no hand will stretch from 
heaven to tear his lying tongue from his jaws ! 
But I will not lay my head down to rest until he is 
swept from the earth/ Ephraim tried to pacify 
him, ' It is well you were by/ continued Chisdai. 
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i One witness is not evidence; you must go with 
me before the Sanhedrim; we will accuse him; he 
must be laid under the great ban; I will yet set my 
foot on his neck/ Ephraim said he would not 
witness against you— he had heard nothing. ' So 
you will not ! ' cried Chisdai, and seized him by the 
arm; 'then you must swear you heard nothing, 
and if you do you may go to the devil with him.' 
I heard it all, for they did not notice me. But, 
dear brother, you bring the most fearful misfor- 
tunes on us. I would rather die now, on my wed- 
ding day, than live through this/' 

Spinoza pacified his sister, but he could not pac- 
ify himself. 

" How great you thought yourself yesterday," he 
said to himself, "when you told Olympia that our 
conceptions of highest things should remain un- 
expressed in the soul. Now you have proved your- 
self. " The whole day he remained sunk in grief. 

Chisdai's efforts had not the wished-for result. 
Every one had regard for Benjamin Spinoza and 
his influential connections; and there were only 
words not deeds adduced against Baruch. Chisdai 
was obliged to defer his undertaking to a more 
favorable opportunity; he could easily wait that 
length of time, for soon after Miriam's wedding 
Baruch's father again lay dangerously ill. No one 
would inform the sick man of the rumor that at- 
tached to his son. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PANTHEISM. 

OLYMPIA from day to day revealed the wealth 
of her intellectual and spiritual life more 
freely to Spinoza, and he felt himself most agreea- 
bly excited by the vivacity and elasticity of her 
mental powers. She had not only that rare qual- 
ity in a woman — the desire for unvarnished truth 
in the correction of her modes of thought, but 
that of accepting unreservedly and freely these 
demands against herself. She had, moreover, a 
sort of hospitable motherliness which took charge 
with friendly alacrity of all that was brought to 
her, even of what she did not know what to do 
with. Thus it happened that she perpetually at- 
tracted fresh offerings, and many things that the 
bringer had wholly forgotten she brought forward 
on some later occasion to his astonishment, and 
occasioned a double feeling of pleasure to the 
original possessor — pleasure in the unforeseen pos- 
session and in its faithful guardian. Thus Spinoza's 
thoughts easily took reference to Olympia, and he 
was more communicative to her than to his friends. 
Was not such devotion love ? 
Spinoza knew himself to be free from all desire 
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to possess Olympia; he found so much to blame in 
her, and can love find anything to blame in the 
object of its regard ? He rightly disapproved, 
however, of Olympia's referring so often with 
indestructible naivete to the wealth and lux- 
ury of her earlier experiences; if a new life had 
begun for her with his appearance, what was this 
resurrection of the dead for ? Ought not the past 
to disappear without leaving a trace behind in 
view of present happiness? Olympia, strange to 
say, thought to strengthen her partially weakened 
natural power by her traditional power, but Spi- 
noza's disapproval thereof ought to have served as 
a proof that he was not perfectly free from the 
desire for possession, since he certainly desired 
monopoly of rule. One day Spinoza and Olden- 
burg were with Olympia. 

" Heaven is not favorable to us to-day," said 
Oldenburg, "for it makes such a tearful face at 
us that we must renounce all idea of spending a 
pleasant day at your hospitable Buiten (country 
house)." 

"Heaven, that is a fine invention !" retorted 
Olympia jestingly; " that weather prophet (pointing 
to a barometer) is the thing now. Heaven can no 
longer do as it likes, Torricelli has shown himself 
its master. Is it not perfect despair to think that 
we have now neither Heaven nor Hell ? Copernicus 
and Galileo, more fortunate than the Titans, have 
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stormed Heaven. The stars nearest to us are dark 
bodies like the earth, and the earth far off is as 
bright as the twinkling stars; our star-decked 
carpet is gone; where now can we place the throne 
of God ? Hell, too, we have no more. There, we 
used to think, below, far below, roasted and stewed 
the godless, till Columbus steered ever westward, 
and now we know that people live there too just 
as we live. What shall we do now with our pious 
and godless ones ?" 

"Jufrow Olympia," answered Spinoza, "did you 
not perfectly agree with me last Friday when I ex- 
plained to you that the external appearances of 
things had justly fallen away that men might hold 
fast to the ideal of them ? Every elevation of mind 
by which a man rises above his personal harmony 
and chimes in with the universal harmony — the 
existence of God you may call it, if you are so fond 
of the term — is, to my ideas, Heaven and its felicity; 
that state of forcible separation from self, no hold 
in self, and no external support in opposition 
to the laws of natural destiny, shaken by the 
slightest impulse, without consciousness of unity 
with the whole — can there be a more frightful 
hell V 

"Granted," replied Olympia, "but I prefer my 
earlier ideas." 

"That I believe," said Oldenburg; "but you 
cannot throw such metaphysical ideas at any 
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one's head; that is not friend Spinoza's fault, how- 
ever." 

Oldenburg had not intended his words to contain 
any double meaning, but they gave that impression. 
Olympia blushed, and a pause ensued; but, though 
embarrassed, she quickly tried to resume the thread 
of their discussion. 

"You can hardly believe," she began, "how in- 
expressibly miserable I was, when, as a child of 
ten years old — you must not find out how long ago 
that is — I realized that there was no sky, and that 
the earth turned round in infinite space. It seemed 
as if I held my life in my hand, and. might at any 
moment let it fall. My father soon set me at rest 
as to the movement of the earth, but I cannot en- 
dure the loss of the heavens yet. It was so beauti- 
ful when it was a firm canopy, and now the blue 
dome is nothing but refraction, the blue of the 
heavens nothing but the blue of the distant moun- 
tains, produced by light on one side, and dark 
bodies in the background on the other. Oh, our 
beautiful blue heavens !" 

Spinoza thought of his grief at the death of his 
Uncle Immanuel; it was singularly fascinating to 
feel that Olympia had gone through the same 
struggle as himself. Oldenburg took it upon him 
to answer. 

"I condole sincerely with you," he said, "to be 
robbed of the delicious hope of one day hearing 
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your silvery voice resound in the chorus of the 
angels, and with wings on your back, glistening 
with rainbow tints, sing Hallelujah and Hosanna all 
day long for entertainment." 

" The ambassadors of Heaven do not use such 
stale compliments as the envoys of the Hanse 
towns," replied Olympia hastily, and, turning to 
Spinoza, continued: "Listen, I can give you an ex- 
ample from very near what a good refuge the old 
Heaven is. My cousin Cecilia, who has stayed very 
long at mass to-day, was the betrothed of my 
brother Cornelius; now he is dead she is pleased 
to see her charms fade, for her daily prayer is 
that God may be pleased soon to take her to 
her bridegroom in Heaven. On his birthday she 
writes to him regularly, and describes her life of 
the past year, rejoicing that another year of their 
long probation has gone before their eternal union. 
It is often quite weird to me to be with her. I feel 
as if I had a sleep-walker with me who, by some 
unexpected cry, might be startled from her safe 
elevation." 

Cecilia entered dressed in the deep mourning 
which she had never laid aside since the death of 
her lover; from the customary black veil, which 
covered her from head to foot, looked forth a pale, 
refined face on which pain and sorrow were at 
home; the weary eyelids drooped over the blue 
eyes, whose fire was extinguished. The painful 
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shock which pervades a company when any one 
enters who has just been spoken of was deepened 
now by the singular apparition of Cecilia; with a 
rose-garland in her hand and that pious endurance 
in her countenance she looked like some beatified 
penitent. Olympia was secretly annoyed that she 
had — for which the two friends had already blamed 
her in their own minds — so publicly revealed the 
secrets of a broken heart. No one could find a 
word with which to resume the conversation; even 
Oldenburg, the sworn foe of all melancholy, could 
not suppress a shudder when he looked at Cecilia. 
She, too, felt that she had caused embarrassment, 
and soon excused herself on the pretext of having 
forgotten a visit. 

"I often envy Cecilia the peacefulness of her 
faith," said Olympia. 

" You can acquire it yourself," replied Spinoza. 

" No, I cannot," replied Olympia hastily. " I once 
complained of my unhappiness to my uncle Boni- 
face, who was priest of St. John's here. He advised 
me to read the Bible; I did, but it was of no use. 
He told me perpetually to read it with a believing 
mind, but that is what I was seeking in it; if I had 
it already I should not want the Bible. It seems 
so hard and difficult often, when I think that I can- 
not understand the reason and object of the world." 

"I think Descartes could help you over your 
doubts." 
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" Oldenburg, you are a zealous missionary for 
your philosophical warrior," said Spinoza. " Do 
you think Jufrow Olympia would agree with the 
view that soul and body are each self-existent 
beings, who would not follow each other if the 
miraculous intervention of God did not connect 
them, and constrain them to mutual obedience ?" 

" That would be a pair in harness such as Frau 
Gertrui Ufmsand calls unwilling matrimony. I 
hate that like death." 

"Tell me plainly, do you find the doctrine of 
Descartes so thoroughly unsatisfactory ?" inquired 
Oldenburg. 

" It is not my business to discover the faults of 
others." 

" Then tell us simply your own solution of the 
eternal problem." 

"That is not so easy to do; rules concerning ex- 
ternal facts are much more easily defined than con- 
cerning processes of thought." 

" I have noticed," said Oldenburg, " instead of 
Descartes' cogito ergo sum you put sum cogitans. To 
think and to be are inclusive, not exclusive. In that 
case thunder and lightning are one, even though two 
different minds first perceive them one after an- 
other." 

Spinoza nodded smilingly, and after considerable 
opposition he explained: "The connection into 
which Descartes has brought his two substances by 
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means of a third is only apparent. Two perfectly 
independent and unconnected substances cannot be 
co-existent, for where the one ceases the other be- 
gins; they exist in proportion, in the exact propor- 
tion to their limitation and negation of each other, 
each one thus neutralizing the absolute independ- 
ence of the other. Nor can two equally perfect 
wholes co-exist together, for either they are totally 
or partially dissimilar, so that neither is perfect, 
because, each one lacks certain perfections of the 
other, or they are totally similar, in which case they 
are identical. So that these two substances are not 
held together by a third, but are merely different 
appearances of one thing; and we can only think 
of one thing as perfect and independent of all 
others, and that is God. Spirit and matter, thought 
and space, are but different manifestations of one 
and the same being." 

" Is there then a God ?" asked Olympia. 

"God alone is; the idea of God as necessarily 
includes the idea of existence as the idea of a 
triangle includes the idea that the three angles are 
equal to two right angles." 

" Can we have as clear an idea of God as of a 
triangle ?" 

" If you ask, Can we have as clear an idea of God 
as of a triangle? I answer, ' Yes.' If you ask, Can 
we have as plain an image of him as of a triangle ? 
I answer, ' No.' For we cannot represent God to 
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ourselves in an image; we can only recognize him 
in thought. He is the infinitude of all qualities 
thought of as a unit; but we recognize him only 
in single manifestations, which we trace back to 
him as the centre; but we cannot comprehend this 
centre as such, nor make any exhaustive representa- 
tion of it. The words one and only one, with which 
we could designate God as the only self-existent 
substance, are always founded on human concep- 
tions. God is an incommensurable quantity, which 
can have no reference to any other, because nothing 
beyond it exists. One and only one, though taken in 
their exclusive sense, still presuppose a reference to 
some other." 

"Does God then stand in no relation of com- 
parison with nature and history?" 

" Nothing exists that is not of him and from him; 
all that occurs he does; all that is he is; it is only 
a change of form; the eternal, the infinite is ever the 
same." 

"Oh, that is glorious!" cried Olympia; "the pure 
childlike joy of nature, with its hidden, smiling 
deities, such as the ancients had, is here so beauti- 
fully combined with the awe-inspired reverence 
that Jews and Christians observe in the contempla- 
tion of nature. God lives in us, ourselves; from the 
crimson lips of the rose, from the modest eyes of 
the violet, in the melting notes of the nightingale, 
the same spirit speaks that lives in me; they know, 
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and see, and hear me as I see them; we are one. 
Yea, I think even the inanimate objects have what 
we call individual life or soul, and cannot under- 
stand. Any unskilful lout can blow a flute, but, as 
we express it, the tones are no longer pure and 
true; and though we notice no difference in the 
material, its Psyche is injured. Only a skilful master 
can again draw out its rightful tones with careful 
handling; and again we notice no alteration in the 
material parts. Ay, and the soul of man can just 
the same be put out of tune, and how it rejoices 
when the right tone is again elicited." 

It was difficult after this digression, which had a 
certain relative aim, to return to the original com- 
mon train of thought. Oldenburg wished to hold 
fast to his more than ordinarily communicative 
friencj, and, in his peculiar manner, he tried first 
to secure his ally, and enable him to proceed at 
the same pace. So he turned to Olympia and 
said: 

" Women do not like demonstrations that are not 
pictorial, in which they are often like children. If 
philosophy, however, is to be compared to any art 
it should not be to music, but to the plastic art. 
Yes, you may smile. Ideas are cold and colorless 
as marble. The images of the chisel, like abstract 
thoughts, are not mere portraits of this or that par- 
ticular figure. They rise the higher the more they 
become typical. There the beauty of humanity, 
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here true humanity. The philosopher is a sculptor, 
however paradoxical it may sound." 

Olympia, too, was ready to fall in with his humor A 
but she turned, not to Oldenburg, but to Spinoza, 
and said: 

" Many ways lead to Rome, also to the Rome oi 
free thought. Each one works out the given mate- 
rial, according to his custom and requirements. 1 
will prove to you that I understand you. Wheri 
you say we have as clear an idea, but not as cleai 
an image of God as of a triangle, I translate it to 
myself thus: there are no pure notes; each tone 
comprises several different ones as it is struck, 
swells, and dies away. We cannot perceive the 
pure note, it is too fine for us. Even so we can, in 
the thought of God, form only an ideal, not an 
image/' 

Spinoza said at last, smiling: 

" I would only explain still further, that though 
we feel ourselves one with the infinite, the degrees 
of consciousness of the innate divine power are yet 
infinitely different. Above all we must lay aside 
that pride of humanity that regards everything 
around it as mere means, and itself alone as the 
end and aim; that values everything only in its re- 
lation to itself — the supposed turning-point. Every- 
thing in the world consists of means and end com- 
bined." 

" I follow the banner of my generalissimo," inter- 
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rupted Oldenburg, "and ask, Is it not merely a 
refined materialism to which you return ?" 

"Were it rational, it would be justifiable, but I 
come to quite another result. The only and exclu- 
sively enduring substance, which to me remains the 
only conceivable one, is not the rough clod which 
cannot in any case be got rid of. I do not material- 
ize spirit, I spiritualize matter." 

" How do you explain with this eternally identi- 
cal substance the origin of the world ?" 

" The idea of cause and effect is innate in us, 
and necognized by external evidence. If you follow 
up the train of effects and causes you must at last 
come to a first cause; this first cannot be the result 
of any other; it contains the reason of its existence 
in itself; it is cause and effect in its original un- 
createdness; is God in his revelation as world. 
The origin of the world is the origin of God him- 
self; the one is not imaginable without the other. 
The world is the only external manifestation of the 
existing God. If God has the power in himself to 
create the world he must create it, for in him 
dwells no power that does not immediately pro- 
ceed to its exercise; a latent, useless power would 
be imperfection which we could not ascribe to 
God as the ideal of all perfection. " It can neither 
be a casual nor an arbitrary external, nor a similar 
internal motive which sets this power in motion; 
not external, for God, as the epitome of all per- 
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fection, must be absolutely independent, and cannot 
be subject to any external influence; it cannot be 
internal either, as a mere exertion of arbitrary will, 
for if God could will this, or will the other, he 
might also will something imperfect, in opposition 
to his nature; he can only will the perfect, and his 
will is deed, so all in him is inevitable necessity. 
God has the world in him, and is in it; God and 
the world are alike eternal. Truly those who have 
thought of God as something above the world, 
floating in empty space (which does not exist), to 
them God was before the world; he created" it out 
of nothing, and still hovers over it in Heaven. But 
long ago men were aware that from nothing some- 
thing cannot come, and so must have recourse to 
strange theories of emanation. So the world re- 
mains ever something that God has cut loose from 
himself, which he watches over and with which he 
interferes from time to time; so that, according to 
their theory of things, the miracles are acts by 
which God disturbs the once firmly settled order 
of nature, his own revelation. But miracles were 
done only as long as men believed in them; in our 
time there are no more. Are we therefore forsaken 
of God ? In any case, if this were the true view, 
but it is not, for God is not the external cause, but 
the internal innate cause of the world's existence, 
in him all is an act of free necessity, everything — " 
"Look! look! there is a white raven!" cried 
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Olympia, rushing to the window, ana Oldenburg 
stood up to see what she meant by the ill-timed 
jest; Spinoza only sat still and smiled quietly; but 
Olympia could hardly contain herself for laugh- - 
ing. 

" You a statesman !" cried Spinoza, "and not see 
that I was guilty of a mesalliance between royal 
families of ideas ! But sit down again, and I will 
avenge you on the jester. I purposely chose the 
expression. Tell me what is the meaning of ne- 
cessity 1^ 

" I was confirmed long ago, and need not be cat- 
echised so strictly; yet — necessity is anything that 
must be." 

" Only half expressed; all that without innate op- 
position to its own nature cannot otherwise than be, 
that is necessity. That no slumbering power can 
be imagined in God I have already proved to you; 
and all that he does, and is, he is and does from 
innate necessity, but freely; for to be free is to be 
moved to act of himself, and from no outward or 
neighboring cause. God, therefore, outside whom 
nothing is, and who continually wills of himself, 
acts continually in perfect freedom; ay, even men 
then are not free (as is usually believed) when they 
act in contradiction to the laws of their nature; for 
there it is always an external impulse they obey, 
not their own nature; they are only truly free when 
they act in accordance with the necessities, or, if 
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you prefer it, the laws, of their nature, for then it 
is only themselves whom they obey." 

" Still another question occurs to me," inter- 
rupted Olympia. " God, who has his laws or his 
necessities in himself, is in all his acts free; but 
men, who have received the cause and laws of their 
actions from God, act according to the universal 
will, and yet are not free ?" 

"The individual inclination is as different from 
the universal will as Peter and Paul are from man- 
kind; they exist and act for themselves in indi- 
vidual freedom, though they fall collectively under 
the idea and laws of humanity, of which they 
cannot pretend to be perfect representatives. Who- 
ever has advanced so far that his individual in- 
clinations are in immediate accord with the uni- 
versal laws of reason, so that he destines himself 
for what God or nature has destined him, he lives 
in God, and is a partaker in the highest felicity, 
but only a partaker. In the individual the com- 
munity cannot be included; it is as impossible* a 
the squaring of the circle." 

" But in that way," objected Oldenburg, " if 
everything happened inside the limits and accord- 
ing to the laws of the universal or divine will, the 
evil would be as much of necessity as the good, 
and he who does evil is not accountable for it. All 
therefore must be blessed. And the Scriptures lie 
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that say, God punishes the wicked. Evil is thus a 
necessity, and why did God create it ?" 

" When it is called so in the Scriptures, it is be- 
cause they are not written to teach men philosophy, 
but only obedience and righteous living, and there- 
fore accommodate themselves to ordinary ways of 
expression. God, however, did create what we in 
our ordinary conceptions call imperfections, because 
he had the material to create everything with one 
word, from the highest to the lowest degrees of 
perfection; or, to speak more exactly, because the 
laws of his nature are so comprehensive that they 
are -sufficient for the creation of all that can only 
be grasped by an infinite intelligence. Men can be 
excused their deeds, and though losing in happi- 
ness on that account, they may be chastened with 
much trouble and sorrow. I answer with Paul," 
continued Spinoza in a stern voice, i They act ac- 
cording to their nature like serpents, and like ser- 
pents must therefore be destroyed/ He who be- 
comes mad through a dog's bite, is he not excused ? 
And yet men do right to burn him. He who cannot 
restrain his inclinations, or control himself by re- 
gard for the law, is to be excused on account of his 
weakness; but yet he will never rejoice in peace of 
mind, the knowledge and love of God, which is the 
only true good; it is a matter of necessity that he 
goes to ruin." 
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" You speak of the love of God," said Olden- 
burg, " of that which we have for him, and of that 
which he bestows upon us. If, as you say, God does 
everything of necessity, he does nothing for love, 
and because he must do everything, if he would 
not resign his own existence, he cannot demand 
our love, and we could not offer it to him." 

" That is a fine objection !" replied Spinoza. 
" Must love be something in opposition to nature, 
or arbitrary, to be accepted as such, or to earn a 
return of love ? Was it not love that your father 
bestowed upon you ? And did you love him less, 
because he must love you according to his innate 
nature? What is commonly called the miracle of 
love arises from that innate, and therefore free, 
determination by that highest necessity which is 
placed in our nature; and that is true love, with 
the indelible stamp of divinity. Each outward act, 
each labor, each work of art is the freer and more 
perfect the less arbitrary will has to do with it, rthe 
more thorough the innate law has become and lets 
it appear to be a free product of nature. The self- 
knowledge of what each one will, or ought to do, 
that is salvation; therefore love of God is the 
highest salvation, or, as I might call it, the highest 
felicity." 

Olympia followed the two friends but unwill- 
ingly and with difficulty into the icy region of meta- 
physical contemplation, where no flowers bloomed, 
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and no birds sang, and all below was enveloped in 
the mists of the universal. She admired and rev- 
erenced Spinoza's intellectual power that could 
bear her up there, and give her a glimpse of the 
infinite, but it was strange to her to be here above 
the clouds, the way to her organ, her well-ordered 
books and gay canary birds lay so far away; so 
she greeted these words of Spinoza's as a message 
from her happy, familiar home life. She was no 
longer afraid of this heaven-storming hero-mind, 
for he who could speak such words as these, he 
must know how to love. Her cheeks glowed, her 
sparkling eyes gazed absently into space, her whole 
soul was deeply moved. The two friends did not 
notice it, for they were discussing the unbroken 
and insoluble connection of the universe. At last 
Spinoza looked at Olympia, and she at him; their 
eyes met. 

" Where were you then ?" asked Spinoza with 
tender reproach. 

"Oh, everywhere !" answered Olympia as if just 
awakened. 

" But not with us," said Spinoza. He little knew 
how these words wounded Olympia. 

"There I have another plain proof," triumphed 
Oldenburg, " that body and soul are two perfectly 
distinct and independent things. Your soul floated 
far away in far distant realms, and wholly forgot 
that you were simply here with us." 
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" If you turn all the events of the moment so 
quickly to your own interest, I congratulate the 
inhabitants of the good town of Bremen on their 
envoy." 

"Never mind/' said Spinoza; "he only wants 
to revenge himself for the white crow; he is not in 
earnest/' 

"At least I am in earnest in thinking that such 
examples taken from surrounding circumstances 
are the best warnings against vague specula- 
tions." 

" So-called practical proofs easily take a some- 
what angry or fanatical tone," answered Spinoza, 
laughing. " I only said spirit and body were in- 
separable and dependent on each other in so far 
that they can only be viewed as different manifesta* 
tions of one and the same being; the spirit cannot 
be confined by the body nor the body by the spirit. 
Still no one has discovered what the body is capa- 
ble of without the spirit, or by what means the 
spirit sets the body in motion. Indeed there is a 
considerable class of ideas to which we know in- 
dubitably certain qualities of body are needful. 
Speech and silence even, which we regard as pre- 
rogatives of the mind, and from which man de- 
duces his absolute pre-eminence, prove nothing, for 
in sleep and delirium men speak without any vol- 
untary effort, yet through the mind. Free thought, 
reaching far beyond our mere bodily sphere, always 
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finds room without the intervention of any inde- 
pendent separation from the body." 

" As for me I will not attempt to oppose your 
theory," said Oldenburg; "this co-ordinance, and 
so to say co-divinity of mind and body, agrees with 
a favorite idea of my own. I always disliked to 
hear the phrase, ' fleshly desires war against the 
spiritual.' This helotry of our body with the godly 
suppression of the devil-nature of our physical 
selves, must if consistent, as with the Hindoos, not 
only excuse suicide, but even represent it as the 
highest moral duty." 

" Paradox, rank paradox !" said Spinoza. "A sui- 
cide under any circumstances is guilty of spiritual 
cowardice, for he lets himself be completely over- 
come by external things that happen to be in op- 
position to his nature. From the lowest stage to 
the higher of the natural order it is the fundamental 
duty of every component part to fulfil its destiny, 
and this in a reasonable manner; that is, as our 
veritable constitution, shown by nature, would do 
by Virtue. This is no egotistical principle, for this 
self-preservation is impossible without the corre- 
sponding preservation of others. What corresponds 
externally with our nature and this effort of self- 
preservation is good, so much the more what lies 
in our nature itself is good; naturally we must 
herewith keep firmly before our eyes that only the 
true knowledge of God and our own nature is the 
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essential good, and that we must direct the aim of 
our lives to this. Good and evil, viewed on their 
own merits, are not positive qualities (which is also, 
to a certain extent, the watchword of your General); 
they are only differing forms of thought or concep- 
tion which arise because we compare things to one 
another. Your favorite occupation, for example, 
Jufrow Olympia, music, is good to the melan- 
choly, bad to the sad, and to the deaf is neither 
good nor bad." Olympia would have objected, but 
Spinoza continued with animation: 

"We would have it for the ideal of mankind 
that we should consider the expression Good as 
answering to all of which we certainly know that 
it is approximate to the original model of human 
nature, and Evil, of which we certainly know that it 
is in opposition to it. No man, thief, murderer or 
debauchee, no man desires evil for evil's sake; but, 
in the moment in which he commits the crime, it 
seems good to him for his self-preservation, for the 
increase and improvement of his own well-being, 
and is only erroneous in this, that in following his 
passions he becomes unfaithful to the laws of his 
nature. The freeman, that is one who, coming 
straight from the hands of God or nature, knows 
naught of the ideas of good or evil, acts in every 
circumstance according to the immediate impulse 
of the laws of his nature; then, when the dissension 
between his wishes and requirements, and the com- 
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mands of his nature first enters, and when he wishes 
to avoid this by the intervention of others, the 
knowledge of good and evil, and evil itself, enters. 
The dissension occurs because he wishes to cpntrol 
himself by another and an external means, and no 
longer acts in free accord with his internal laws; the 
discord lies in the fact that, for the fulfilment of 
his natural laws he requires an agreement with 
outward circumstances. The free, independent 
human being, such as the earliest one, knows no 
difference of good and evil; he acts ever in accord- 
ance with internal harmony and freedom. With 
society entered dissension, sin and history. It 
must ever remain our highest object again to in- 
corporate this freedom and independence, without 
disturbing the existing constitution of society . On 
the contrary, not in solitude, but in communities, 
where we live in mutual conformity, we are free. 
We must mentally return to that standpoint of in- 
nate freedom where it was given us to know and 
follow of necessity the laws of God, that is, of our 
nature. Such was the pure object of Jesus Christ, 
to lead mankind back to the original freedom of 
their laws, in natural harmony with them. There- 
fore was he come, according to his own words, not 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil it." 

Spinoza had carefully avoided all details that 
could give occasion for a digression; but Olympia, 
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who had again obliged herself to follow the dis- 
cussion, now asked: 

" Can we not demand from your ideas that they 
should heal the ills of the world, and make the sick 
and sorrowful whole and joyful !" 

" I do not understand what you mean." 

" I ask how, in your view of the creation, do you 
explain physical ill ? That is, something actual ? 
You have ,told us of the merry glass-polisher, Peter 
Blyning. How was the good man in fault that he 
should be doomed to shuffle along club-footed ?" 

"You confuse your questions so one with another 
that I must take the liberty of separating them. 
What consolation has the usual view of things for 
Peter Blyning ? such as, ' Whom God loveth he 
chasteneth,' or 'We are here but candidates for a 
higher career.' The question still remains, Why 
should his candidature be made so difficult ? Above, 
all will be set right for him, they say; but if he is to 
have two feet up there, he has not them here, and 
has much pain for want of them. The easiest way 
of shuffling off this question is to say, * The ways 
of God are unfathomable ;' that is, in other words, 
to let the question remain a question. But the so- 
lution of this problem lies in quite another direc- 
tion. All ideas of perfection and imperfection, 
beauty and ugliness, Like the final causes which we 
ascribe to nature, are not necessarily appropriate, 
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but merely ascribed to her by us, for we give things 
relations which they do not possess. All these 
ideas merely arise because we compare things of 
similar form and species, and then discover faults 
and failings where none such exist. Everything is 
perfect, for each thing must be compared with 
itself alone. Error and confusion always arise be- 
cause we prefer to measure things by ideals, that 
is, with universal ideas which we have acquired or 
imagined. The ideal or pure idea of any given 
thing should only be derived from itself, from its 
own nature and attributes. Then the complaint 
ceases, that the world does not realize our expecta- 
tions. Each force exists and appears according to 
its own laws, not according to an ideal. What does 
not follow inevitably from the necessary working 
of the natural cause is no part of the nature of a 
thing, and all that necessarily follows from the na- 
ture of the effecting cause must of necessity be. 
Beyond this we cannot and must not demand any- 
thing; there is no rule and no obligation beyond, 
and we can apply no higher measure. Peter Blyn- 
ing is, when viewed on his own merits, as perfect 
as the most perfect Adonis. He can no more de- 
sire other feet than he can demand wings, for the 
fundamental cause of his being merely suffices for 
this form, and for no other. Do you think it an 
imperfection that an ox is an ox and not an eagle ? 
To every stage of human existence it is permitted 
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to feel and to find agreement with self and with the 
universe, and to be raised to, and sustained in, se- 
renity by it. Our consciousness of harmony or 
discord with our assigned nature; the belief that 
this consciousness is given us, which man as a mere 
instinct calls conscience — " 

" Conscience is a stocking that fits any foot. The 
savage strikes his father dead when he is old and 
infirm, and thinks it his conscientious duty; the 
Jew's conscience reproaches him when he eats the 
flesh of swine, and. the Catholic beats his breast 
when he has neglected mass." 

So spoke old Van den Ende, who then suddenly 
entered. Spinoza quietly replied that no man 
could reason away conscience. That pure con- 
science which merely exists in the feelings, and 
which men have dressed in all manner of external 
shapes, must often be liable to deception; but that 
inner voice which enters our consciousness, which 
tells us so plainly when we have acted in opposi- 
tion to the laws of our nature and the universal 
order, is as undeniable and reliable as our knowl- 
edge of our own existence." 

"Yes, my dear father," said Olympia; "I shall 
always be grateful to Herr von Spinoza for the 
many great ideas which he has imparted to us." 

She then explained to her father the leading ideas 
of what had just been said. Spinoza had now and 
then to add something, but on the whole he saw 
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with inexpressible pleasure how completely Olympia 
had entered into the grounds of his views. This 
pleasure did not long remain undisturbed, for the 
laughter of old Van den Ende annoyed him ex- 
tremely. . 

"Do you remember the saintly Christopher in 
the asylum at Milan, of whom I told you ?" he said. 
"He would suit you very well; he, too, was of a 
piece with God. Ha, ha, ha ! There is yet some- 
thing excellent left to laugh at." 

Spinoza's whole soul rose against these words. 
Mockery is the deadliest poison to kill the seed of 
life in a growing character or a growing idea. Our 
philosopher, however, was sufficiently strong al- 
ready to blunt and turn off with little trouble all the 
pointed arrows that Van den Ende discharged at 
his speculations. Spinoza felt strangely touched 
when Olympia said to him at parting : 

" I am now quite grateful to the rain for having 
confined us to four walls. I do not think such con- 
nected trains of thought as you have given us 
could arise, or be expressed, in the freedom of 
nature; color, sound and fragrance would protest 
against it, for that we must be alone and at home. 
The wise Greeks did not attain to it because they 
lived and taught in the open air. Come to-morrow 
to our Buiten; Socrates and Plato await you among 
the green bushes.' ' 

Spinoza had not time to explain what a singular 
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echo this expression awoke in him, for he recol- 
lected that the Rabbis ordain: " When two go 
together to speak of the Revelation (the Thora), 
and one says, i Look how beautiful that field is, 
how beautiful that tree ' — he has committed a 
deadly sin." 

Does the highest thought demand abstraction 
from the outer world ? 

The two friends left the house in silence; Cecilia 
met them just in front of it. 

" You too must say, ' He that is able to receive 
it let him receive it' " (Matt. xix. 12), said Olden- 
burg; Spinoza pressed his hand and they separated. 

After such a discussion he was obliged to go to 
the synagogue. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PROSELYTES. 

"Y\ E LAGCHLUST" was the inscription over 
l_y the entrance to the Van den Ende's country 
house outside the Utrecht Gate, with its freshly- 
painted doors and window shutters; it was neat and 
modest, and gave evidence, in the laying out of the 
garden, the well-covered espaliers, rich flower-beds 
and shady groves, of the Dutch character, which, 
failing in the beauties of mountainous country, 
found means by higher culture to give their plains 
a quiet beauty of their own. 

We meet our familiar companions here in the 
open air at last, Olympic gods hidden in the 
bushes, and above them all on a soft green lawn 
the bust of Democritus attracted all eyes. 

To-day the garden and house did not seem to 
answer to their name. No desire to laugh was ap- 
parent. A peculiar feeling of depression seemed to 
possess them all. 

Kerkering and Van den Ende walked away to 
a distant path in animated conversation; the two 
friends joined Olympiaand Cecilia. Olympia bade 
Spinoza lay his cares aside; his father's illness was 
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certainly not serious. He should give himself up 
to the serene enjoyment of nature for the present, 

"Your King Solomon/' she continued, " must 
have been very fortunate to understand the speech 
of all birds and beasts; he must have been so much 
at home with nature." 

" Perhaps he was too much at home therein, and 
that is why he said all is vanity," interposed Olden- 
burg. 

"I do not miss Solomon's skill in my enjoyment 
of nature," said Spinoza. " Nature would annoy 
me if she were eternally chattering to me of all her 
doings, and never left me to myself." 

He had no second thought in saying these words, 
but Oldenburg and Cecilia looked at each other in 
embarrassment as they listened to them, for Olym- 
pia often had somewhat of the lecturing tone com- 
mon to most teachers, who, from the habit of seeing 
pupils stand before them in mute attention, carry 
their explanations and expositions into conversa- 
tion also. 

Olympia, however, had not the faintest idea of 
such an application of this speech. She applied it 
rather to their parting words of the previous day. 

"I cannot bear to enjoy nature alone," she said, 
"When I felt myself carried away into other worlds 
by the enjoyment of pure sight, I involuntarily 
grasped at my side to press some friendly hand «n 
mute sympathy." 
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No one answered; each one looked at the ground. 
Oldenburg had for some time perceived the rela- 
tions arising between Olympia and Spinoza by 
their occasional glances and turns of speech. He 
was diplomatist enough to believe he could employ 
these intercepted secret messages towards founding 
a friendly compromise without an open explana- 
tion. 

" What do you say," he said, " to Queen Christina 
of Sweden having presented her crown and sceptre 
to her cousin, not, as we at first supposed, to gar- 
land herself merely with the poet's laurel, but to 
deck her brows with the myrtle wreath ?" 

"What !" exclaimed Olympia; "is Queen Chris- 
tina going to be married ?" 

"Commercial advices arrived yesterday from 
Rome, in which it is decidedly affirmed that the 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus will return to the 
bosom of the one true Church, in order to be able 
to marry her High-Chamberlain Monaldeschi." 

" Indeed Queen Christina has cast off all earthly 
considerations freely and unrestrainedly to partake 
of the blessings of our faith," said Cecilia in a 
gentle voice, and no one contradicted her. 

" If the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus has done 
this," said Olympia after a pause, " that she might 
belong wholly to the man of her choice, the deed is 
above all reproach; love is a bond which ought to 
loosen all earlier ones. How simply and truly it is 
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expressed in the Bible where it says, 'For her 
sake leave father and mother.' The question here 
is only whether the obedience of the so-called 
weaker sex goes so far as to make the sacrifice hers 
in this case. Christina of Sweden has certainly 
done enough by her abdication; is it not rather the 
man's duty to take this unpleasant step instead of 
hers ? If he would not do it he would be unworthy 
of, and^lost to, her love, and her step would be 
censurable." 

" But if such a step were in opposition to his own 
convictions ?" 

Olympia did not answer and looked at the 
ground. 

Spinoza hesitated whether to join in the conver- 
sation or not, for he had partly penetrated Olden- 
burg's intention. As Olympia, however, here looked 
at him with an entreating and inquiring glance, he 
replied : 

" If Monaldeschi were the cause of her abdica- 
tion, and knew it, he had taken upon himself re- 
sponsibilities towards the Queen, and nothing ought 
longer to prevent him from agreeing to her wishes 
in everything; but if insuperable objections existed 
for him, he ought, as a man of honor, to have 
rejected the connection from the beginning, as one 
whose obligations he neither could nor would 
fulfil. I might make a more general application of 
this event. The reformed ministers of this country 
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accept the doctrine of Descartes as the best deduc- 
tion from Calvin's. Queen Christina, the most 
zealous follower of this philosopher, who taught 
her himself, can find proofs in it on which to 
ground her conversion to the Catholic Church. ,, 

" The Catholic religion is the mother Church, and 
it is a natural impulse to return to it." 

" Speak out," said Oldenburg to Spinoza. " I 
see by the corners of your mouth you wish to an- 
swer, If the Catholic Church is the mother, the 
Jewish is the grandmother Church, and could just 
as well demand that we should don her vestments. 
But we will take another example. Turenne is so 
pre-eminently a field marshal by nature, he will 
only bear the star of his own faith on his breast, 
standing in the front, and not in the ranks among 
the members of the Catholic Church like a com- 
mon soldier. Is he not right to do so ?" 

Spinoza noticed the digression as Van den Ende, 
who had come into the circle with Kerkering, in- 
terposed: 

"Turenne is a soldier, and soldiers, who hourly 
risk their lives, do not willingly lay aside their 
familiar armor; they think this or that superstition 
has made them shot free; but if once peace were 
made I do not think it would be difficult to make 
Turenne turn Catholic." 

" Were he capable of loving a girl tenderly and 
ardently/' added Kerkering, "he would soon join 
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the one saving faith of her possession. It would be 
cowardice then, when the greatest was at stake, 
not to be able to conquer a prejudice acquired in 
the nursery. He who truly loves can only believe 
in his beloved one; her heart is his church, her 
words his only revelation, she alone is worthy of 
his reverence, and nothing is above her. That is 
the true regeneration that we desire in a maiden's 
love, which makes us inseparably one with her. 
Who can think then of the limitations which men 
place around one another ?" 

His companions stared in astonishment at Ker- 
kering's words; only old Van den Ende nodded ap- 
provingly, and Olympia said after an awkward 
pause: 

" While we are talking over principles, a poet's 
mistress, sick unto death, is perhaps dying for such 
principles." 

" Who is that ?" inquired Oldenburg. 

"The betrothed of your former friend, the poet- 
ess Maria Tesselschade, will hardly greet to-mor- 
row's dawn. Did you know Caspar Barlaus, Herr 
von Spinoza?" 

" No, Jufrow Olympia, but my old master, 
Nigritius, who was once insulted'by him, has often 
abused him to me." 

"Seven years since," continued -Olympia, "I re- 
member it quite well, it was not long after New 
Year's Day of 1648, they found him in the well 
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near the weighing-house quite dead. He had been 
^ith his betrothed the evening before. The well 
was on the way to his own house." 

" Had he thrown himself in ?" 

Olympia nodded assent; she forbore to assent in 
words. 

" He certainly killed himself," Oldenburg re- 
marked; "but it is incomprehensible to me how he 
could hold fast to Tesselschade for so many long 
years, and at last, when they were both grown old, 
take such a desperate step because he could not 
marry her." 

"Why could he not ?" 

"She was Catholic and he was Protestant; in- 
deed, he had formerly suffered much persecution as 
a Remonstrant. His whole thoughts were borrowed 
from the ancient Greek and Roman world, and yet 
he could not make up his mind for love of Tessel- 
schade to change his form of faith." 

" It is ridiculous," added Van den Ende, taking 
up his daughter's words; "he sang all the stories of 
the Old and New Testaments, with all the Greek 
and Roman mythology, and Arcadian pastorals; 
he could not say a word without parading the 
whole Olympus; he translated even his own love 
into the language of Horace." 

" It seems to me, dear father," said Olympia, 
"that Barlaus was obliged to translate all his 
thoughts into Latin in order to understand them 
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perfectly. Herr von Spinoza, you must read his 
poems; a soul overflowing with human love is ex- 
pressed in them. He had a Rubric of his own, 
Tessalica, in which he sang to his mistress as she 
sat her horse, and as she sang to her harp, to her 
ruff and her string of pearls; everything of hers 
inspired him to poetise. In one ode he sang, 

Tessela quae ccelo potes deducere lunam, 
Et tetricos cantu demeruisse Deos — * 

Do you understand the pun by which he changed 
the name Tesselschade into Tessela ?" 

"No." 

" In the second Idyl of Theocritus Tessela is an 
infallible love-charm, the name was given to the 
plant from which the philter was prepared, but we 
do not know the plant itself." 

"You will always and forever be my instruc- 
tress," said Spinoza. 

" Will you not, when you have found out how, 
instruct us in magic?" inquired Kerkering. 

" You are already an enchanted prince/' replied 
Olympia. " Herr von Spinoza, do you believe in 
magic?" 

" In yours," he replied hastily. Oldenburg shook 
his head disapprovingly. 

" You have forgotten one main point in the love 

* Tessela, thou canst draw down the moon from Heaven 
with thy songs, and bind the gods of darkness with gratitude. 
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story of Barlaus," he said. " Do you recollect that, 
in the epistle dedicatory prefixed to his poems, he 
maintains that the three L?s are incompatible with 
matrimony, Libri, Libert and Libertas, as they do 
not co-operate well ? Poor fellow, he wrote epi- 
thalamiums for all the world, and could not have a 
wedding of his own." 

" He wrote a lovely Carmen on the wedding of 
my Uncle Overbeck, in Hamburg," Kerkering 
threw in. Oldenburg continued: 

"If a truly sublime and thoroughly poetic soul 
had dwelt in Barlaus, and the professor not peeped 
out from every hole and corner in him, the denied 
possession of his Tesselschade and his own pure 
love for her alone might have made him become 
as a fragrant garden of heavenly poetic bloom. If 
Dante had embraced his Beatrice, if Laura had 
cooked bread-soup for Petrarch, never would the 
one have raised himself to be the Homer of the 
Christian cosmography by his immortal canzones, 
and the eternal harmony of Petrarch's sonnets 
would have been drowned in the cries of fretful 
children. Poetry is not the vulture of fable that 
perpetually consumes life; it is the flame from which 
the phoenix springs rejuvenescent, and with unin- 
jured flight soars heavenward. For individual men, 
as well as for struggling humanity, the highest pos- 
session would be disgust and death, or happy deli- 
rium. " 
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"What! can this be Herr Oldenburg ?"" asked 
Olympia in astonishment. 

" That is a very original idea. Then monks and 
nuns, in their self-renunciation, are the chosen 
army of poets." 

" You want to put me in the wrong by a clever 
sophistry," answered Oldenburg, " but I am not so 
stupid. I only affirm that a man of truly great 
mind must not cling with his whole vitality to any 
one arbitrarily idealized person; if he does so he 
has fallen from God to man, and he dies the death 
of a man, for he is coffined between the hard boards 
of every-day regrets and necessities. Ay, even 
could he be free, and find his self-created ideal real- 
ized, he would be obliged to fly from it." 

" I am also of your opinion," said old Van den 
Ende; "the gods could not have more effectually 
punished Pygmalion than when they granted his 
prayer. Such a marriage must be barren." 

"There are no ideals on earth and can be hone," 
said Oldenburg in an animated tone; "foolish is he 
who seeks such, and still more foolish is he who be- 
lieves he has found them. They may live in us, 
and hover above us in glorified memories. How 
infinitely great is Dante when he sings his pure, 
refined love !" 

" There was a time when you thought otherwise," 
said Olympia. 

" T think so still. I myself have no claim to the 
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highest crown of humanity; as I am live thousands 
of the great multitude; I must surrender myself 
prisoner. But if I see a friend, gifted with an ex- 
alted and commanding mind, letting himself be 
imprisoned within the four walls of commonplace, 
bowing his great mind to serve a self-created idol, 
I would spurn him from me; for he thus becomes 
a traitor to the greatness and majesty of his call- 
ing; but if he can keep that ideal, which has never 
perfectly appeared to his consciousness, pure and 
high, I esteem him happy." 

"A sad martyrdom it is to which you condemn 
th'e higher minds," said Olympia. 

The shades of night were falling; they separated. 

Spinoza accompanied Olympia home. She hung 
on 'his arm. He did not know how he had gained 
courage and good fortune for such close commu- 
nion. Old Van den Ende took care of Cecilia. 
Olympia and Spinoza followed in silence. When 
they came to the roadside house Olympia said: 

" Look, there is the well in which the weak, good- 
natured Barlaus drank his death. Would it not have 
been more reasonable and manly to give up his 
faith than his life ?" 

" We have not given ourselves either faith or life," 
answered Spinoza. " Suicide of either one or the 
other is cowardly and weak; strength lies in bear- 
ing one and the other; deny yourself for them, or 
learn to free them." Olympia was silent. 
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"This diplomatic obtrusive mediation enrages 
me," she said after a pause, " that Oldenburg 
thought to effect so artfully to-day, A third, who 
disturbs a tender relation with a word, originates 
estrangements and misunderstandings which but 
for him would never have arisen, or would much 
sooner have been extinguished." 

" I am glad you think so," said Spinoza, and bit 
his lips in violent mental conflict. " Dear Olympia," 
he continued, " I have struggled with all my might, 
but I am not so strong as you think. I fall if you 
do not grant me your hand, or rather if you do not 
withdraw it from me. I cannot say the word that 
my heart would speak to you, but T conjure you, 
send me from you; never, never must we belong to 
one another." 

Olympia pressed his arm closer to her, her voice 
trembled, both hands were clasped. 

"What!" she asked. "Why not? Have we 
nailed Christ to the cross? What does it matter to 
us what a fanatical crowd did thousands of years 
ago ? Have you risen to such a height of intellect 
to be frightened by a form to which men have 
bound themselves ? Have you not told me a hun- 
dred times you loved and reverenced the spirit of 
Christ as that of the Saviour of the world ? Would 
to God our relative positions were reversed! Joy- 
fully would I follow you to the altar. Where love is 
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perjury cannot be. Or shall I hasten to the syna- 
gogue, and be baptized by the Rabbis ?" 

" Dear Olympia, if you but knew the force of the 
pain which now rends my heart you would not 
speak to me so. It would be perjury, naught else, 
if I swore to accept knowingly any other faith. 
Thanks to progressive development I can declare 
myself free from the form of faith into which I was 
born, and can build up for myself a view of higher 
things as nature gives the, hand to my powers of 
mind. I can and will be withheld by no personal 
consideration from speaking out, and living accord- 
ing to my convictions of faith and opinion; a reli- 
gious community in which I have been placed by 
chance of birth cannot hinder me therefrom. But 
it is otherwise wilfully to enter such. The new com- 
munity could justly ask me, What draws you to us 
if it is not Truth ? You have no longer a claim to 
influence in the old, or in the newly accepted sanc- 
tuary. I know the sophisms well enough that are 
suggested to us: you merely follow the form, your 
intellect is still free. But it is and ever will be per- 
jury, and durst I, a perjurer, ever take the word 
truth on my lips without blushing ? My unhappy 
countryman Uriel Acosta, of whom I have told you 
before, thus ended his life by a dreadful suicide, 
because he had already committed the suicide of 
his intellect by recantation. He must have ap- 
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peared to himself despicable, and unworthy of life 
in face of that truth. Yes and no were worth 
nothing to him; they had become meaningless.' ' 
Olympia was silent; she pressed one hand to her 
eyes, and allowed herself to be blindly led by 
Spinoza. He continued in an agitated voice: 

" I return your question: Have we thus climbed 
these heights of intelligence to allow ourselves to 
be conquered by an inclination which must be the 
source of infinite trouble -to us ? I fought long, but 
I must at last speak to you frankly and honorably; 
from this hour henceforward let us forget and lay 
aside all that we were to each other and that we 
wished to be. It is yet time. Separation and a 
strong will may enable us again to find peace. We 
have loved, that is enough. Seek with another the 
happiness I dare not offer, cannot offer." 

His tongue refused to go on; he was obliged to 
stop. Olympia's hand trembled in his. 

" I am not ashamed to confess I have thought it 
over," said she. " You can become a Christian 
without any denial of your convictions; I have even 
consulted the passage for you. Do you know that 
the root of your new views lies in the words of 
John? ' ' Hereby we know that we dwell in Him 
and He in us, because He hath given us of His 
spirit.' Indeed, without any inconsistency you 
must be a Christian." 

" Why do you not quote the preceding verse," 
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answered Spitioza, " which has so close an applica- 
tion to our case ? ' If we love one another God 
dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in us/ 
But reflect; if some results of my process <5f thought 
agree with the Christian views of the world, must 
I therefore swear to the Church creed ? Perhaps 
that would be the result contemplated by Justus 
Lipsius, who, as you know, wrote a book called 
De Constantia (on constancy), and changed his faith 
every two years." 

"I thought you were more independent, but I 
.see Oldenburg has perverted you too," said Olympia 
in a cutting tone. " You strive after the glory of 
Dante, but I am no Beatrice, and will not be. Oh, 
it is too bad ! You will throw yourself into active 
life; a youthful affection is easily forgotten then. 
Perhaps you will jest over it, while I — what does 
it matter if I fade away in grief ?" 

"Dear Olympia," interposed Spinoza, " your own 
heart must blame you for such words. Reflect a 
moment; what could 1 offer you ? Nothing but a 
poverty-stricken life of self-denial. If I could for- 
swear the faith of my fathers, if I could live wholly 
for you alone — be wholly yours . . ." 

" Schalom Alechem, Rabbi Baruch, you need not 
be in haste. Maariph * is ended," a harsh voice 
interrupted their conversation. Spinoza turned 

* Evening prayer in the synagogue. 
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round; it was Chisdai, who, withdut awaiting a 
response, went on shaking his head. 

" Did that man hear what I said ?" asked Spi- 
noza. 

" I think not," answered Olympia; "but it is hor- 
rible that such Medusa faces can speak familiarly 
to you. That decides it; a higher duty has its 
claims. I will not desert you. I hate renunciation; 
it is nothing but hypocritical cowardice; it would 
be unworthy of yourself and of me." 

They had arrived at the Van den Ende's house. 
Spinoza would have taken his leave. 

"You- must come in with us," said Olympia. 
" You can hardly imagine how dreary it seems to 
me when I have gone through great agitation of 
mind out of doors to go in alone where the familiar 
walls seem altered and strange. Everything is a 
burden to me. T think I shall die of restlessness 
and inexpressible longing. Generally I then play 
the organ until I find rest in perfect stupefaction. 
Come in with me, I entreat you/ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

KISSING AND DYING. 

CECILIA was praying in the next room before 
her crucifix. Spinoza sat silently near Olym- 
pia; her hand rested close to his, but he did not 
attempt to clasp it. , Dreamily and reflectively the 
two lovers looked long at each other in silence. 

" When I am so exalted to the very highest point 
of rapturous spiritual emjoyment," said Olympia, 
" I feel nothing but longing for death. Now, borne 
so far above all small annoyances, now I would 
that I might die. So near and akin to the Highest, 
I should be absorbed into his being." 

" Formerly, when I was still capable of such re- 
ligious raptures, I was often possessed by such a 
desire for death," replied Spinoza. "We might, 
perhaps, find the explanation of this sensation in 
the Talmudist legend that Moses died of a kiss, in 
that God the Lord recalled his soul to himself in 
a kiss." 

Olympia was taken by surprise at this strange 
turn. Was this mind always absorbed in its inves- 
tigations, or did he wish by such parables to veil 
the ardent wish of his heart, and yet to explain it ? 
Formerly their exchange of thoughts had been easy; 
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now they sat mutely together and did not know 
what to say to one another. At Spinoza's desire 
Olympia sang the ballad he had surprised her 
while singing the first time he saw her. She sang 
the refrain 

" You are my own true wife, 
No other shall be my own for life" 

with such melting tenderness, and drew out the 
notes of the organ by which she accompanied her- 
self into such long-drawn sighs that Spinoza pain- 
fully missed the repose which the song had once 
given to his agitated heart. It was with difficulty 
that he refrained from clasping her to him and 
sealing the melodious spring of song with a kiss. 
He could trust himself no longer, so he took his 
hat and went away. Olympia took the lamp and 
lighted him down the steps, but without a word. 
Below Spinoza held out his hand; she laid her curly 
head on his breast; he embraced her; her heart 
beat violently under his hand. 

"Dear Olympia," he said, "I conjure you by all 
that is holy, love me not; I am not worthy of it." 

"I must love you," she said. " Command my 
heart to cease beating. I cannot leave you !" Her 
voice trembled; he pressed her closer to his breast, 
and held her fast with an ardent kiss. He then 
tore himself from her embrace and rushed out. 
Olympia sprang warbling up the steps and cried in 
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sprightly voice, "Good night, Herr von Spi- 



noza 



He stood before the house; 'the door shut behind 
him. With heavy sighs passed care-laden married 
couples who endeavored to enjoy the holiday even- 
ing in the fresh air; lovers passed with quicker 
steps and livelier conversation; sailors sauntered 
on and merrily sang and chorused the old Dutch 
ballad: 

"To eastern lands will I journey, 
There dwells my sweetest love; 
Over hill, and over valley, 
Far over the moorland, 
There dwells my sweetest love. 

" The sun from sight has sunk under; 
The stars now blink out so clear; 
I know that I with my loved one, 
Far over the moorland, 
Was in that orchard so near. 

" The garden door is fasteried, 
And no one can come in, 
But the nightingales only, 
Far over the moorland, 
Who fly from far to come in. 

** We must the nightingales fasten 
Their heads to their feet close to, 
That they may tell naught to others, . 
Far over the moorland, 
Of what two sweet lovers there do. 
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" And though you had thus bound me, 
My heart is not the less sound; 
So thus I can yet prattle, 
Far over the moorland, 
Of two sweetest lovers' death-wound." 

It was a varied throng. Spinoza hardly noticed it. 

"Women's ways are indeed unfathomable!" he 
said to himself. " Did she not feel the infinite 
depth of that moment ? Or did she act with such 
apparent indifference to all that had passed to hide 
it quickly from Cecilia ? But how could she possi- 
bly do it ?" 

He could not go home in such agitation of mind; 
he crossed the street, and sat down on the steps of 
the chapel of St. Olave's. He looked across at 
Olympia's lighted windows, and often saw her 
shadow pass backwards and forwards until the 
light was extinguished. He was almost ashamed 
of himself, gazing at the windows of his beloved 
like a sentimental knight, and laughed internally 
as Tessala occurred to him. 

" I cannot leave you, say you. I will not, I dare 
not leave you, I tell you; have I not pressed your 
coy, pure lips to mine ? You are mine, mine for- 
ever. Was not my mother a Moslem, and changed 
to our faith ? Should I have remained a Moslem if 
by chance I had been born such ? But thy father 
and mother loved each other wholly and uncon- 
trollably at first sight, and as to thee, dost thou 
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think Olympia faultless ? Hast thou not, flattered 
by her wild charms, persuaded thyself into a con- 
nection that at first appeared to thee so objection^ 
able ? A love that must overcome doubt is greater 
and more enduring than that other that seems as 
if fallen from Heaven; it is intellectual love. Thou 
wouldst picture to thyself a life of self-denial. Away 
with it! She loves thee, and at her side thou wilt 
find renown and happiness, honor and joy. What 
will give me back the pleasures that I would cast 
from me for the sake of truth ? Truth ! But must 
I be her slave ? I alone, of so many thousands, 
condemn myself to give up my inborn right to the 
gay pleasures of life ? I will deck truth with the 
figveaf of orthodoxy, will choose words with double 
meanings to save superstition; should I not thus 
serve truth still more ? Thou wouldst serve her by 
lies. No, I would never speak against my convic- 
tions, but only shut them close in my breast. And 
the Cathc 1 ic confession of faith ? Olympia loves 
me; must I not save her? Some day in happier 
times it may be otherwise, but now I must obey 
the times. And thy father and Geronimo— they 
were believing Jews, but thou ?" 

Such thoughts disturbed Spinoza's mind, to which 
the ever-returning chime at the quarter hours in the 
quiet night made a N singular accompaniment. To 
him life was not measured by the notes from the 
church tower. 
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Is no other way to be found ? . . . . 

He must have sat there a long time, for towards 
midnight Maessen Blutzaufer and Flyns, arm in arm 
like two powers holding each other in equipoise, 
reeling homewards, jested over the poor sinner, 
who, instead of seeking his mistress, cowered there 
in the cold night on the hard stones. Spinoza no- 
ticed nothing of what went on around him. At last 
he stood up, and when he looked at the place in 
which he had remained so long he was forced to 
laugh against his will; it was the church built on 
the model of the Temple of Jerusalem. 

" Sleep sweetly," he said to himself, as he looked 
at Olympia's window. "I have watched over thee; 
thou shalt rest ever at my side." 

The bells rang loudly, the organ resounded 
through the whole building, an innumerable throng 
filled the Catholic cathedral. Spinoza stood be- 
fore the altar between Dr. Van den Ende and his 
daughter. Olympia was in bridal attire. Above, 
in the gallery, stood Spinoza's father, his garments 
rent, his countenance pale and stony. High mass 
began. Cecilia and Olympia knelt down, Van den 
Ende and Spinoza followed their example. Chisdai 
and the skeleton of the fat Domine were dressed as 
acolytes. Chisdai swung the censer, and whenever 
he made the sign of the cross on his brow, his fin- 
gers caught on the bridge of his nose; and when the 
skeleton did likewise, his fleshless fingers stuck in 
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the hole in which his nose once had been; and when 
they rang the bell, his bare ribs clattered like dry 
poppy-heads shaken by the wind. High mass was 
ended. Spinoza advanced alone, and knelt before 
the priest on the steps of the altar. He cursed the 
mother who bore him, and the father who had be- 
gotten him, because they had not taken him from his 
birth to the bosom of the one saving faith. A cry of 
grief was heard from the gallery, and a corpse was 
carried out. Spinoza repeated the creed in a low 
voice, inaudible to all but the priest. The priest laid 
both hands on the head of the candidate, blessed 
him gently, and sprinkled his brow three times 
with holy water. The organ broke out in joyous 
tones. 

" Baruch, Baruch !" it now cried, "get up !" It 
was only a dream. Spinoza lay in his bed, and old 
Chaje stood before him with a light. He passed 
his hand over his brow; it was wet with cold per- 
spiration. 

" What is the matter ?" he asked. 

" Your father is dying; it would break the heart 
of a stone ! The men from the neighborhood are 
already below." 

Baruch sprang hastily out of bed, dressed as much 
as was absolutely necessary, and ran down stairs; 
his father must already be very bad, for he heard 
the men chant in loud chorus, " Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one God." 
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As he entered the room his father was repeating 
the conclusion of the prayer: 

"Master of the world! Lord of pardon and 
mercy, it is by thy grace, my God and my fathers' 
God, that my thoughts mount to the throne of thy 
glory, to thy goodness ! Look on my trouble, for 
because of thine anger there is no soundness in my 
flesh, neither is there any rest in my bones be- 
cause of my sin. Now, O God of pardon, grant 
me thy grace, and go not into judgment with thy 
servant. If this be indeed my hour of death, may 
the knowledge of thy Unity not leave my lips, as 
it is written in thy scriptures, ' Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one God ! * I confess before 
thee, Eternal One, my God and the God of my 
fathers, God of all. spirit and flesh, that my re- 
covery and my death are in thy power. It would 
be by thy mercy if thou shouldst allow me per- 
fect recovery, and my thoughts and my prayers 
should mount unto thee like the prayer of Heze- 
kiah in his sickness. But if the hour of my death 
be indeed come, may my death be the atonement 
for all the sins of omission and commission which 
I have sinned and committed in thy sight from 
the day of my birth. Give me my share in the 
Garden of Eden, and console me in the future 
world reserved for the pious. Show me the way of 
Life, make me full of joy before thy face, for at 
thy right hand are eternity and glory. Praised 
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be thou, Eternal, Hearer of prayers. Into thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. Thou wilt 
save me, Eternal God of truth." 

Baruch sat down at the bedside of his father 
whose breath came with ever-increasing difficulty; 
he clasped his son's hand whose fever heat the cold 
hand of death could not cool. 

" Father!" cried Baruch; he could say no more. 

" Pray for me, my son," said his father gently. 
The rattle became ever louder, every instant they 
thought his breath must stop; all those assembled 
cried incessantly: 

'"Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one God !" 

The sick man prayed with them. He raised his 
eyes to Heaven, and with the word " one" he gave 
up his breath; his lips still pressed together, opened 
as if for a kiss — he was dead. 

Rabbi Saul Morteira opened a window as a sign 
that the soul journeyed to Heaven, and all present 
repeated : 

" Praised be the Righteous Judge !" : 

Baruch sank from his father's bed to the floor, 
and pressed the dead hand to his hot brow; from 
above in another chamber echoed the half sup- 
pressed lamentations of Miriam and Rebecca. Those 
present conversed in low whispers, and were just on 
the point of going away, when some one was heard 
to mount the stairs with loud, stumbling haste. The 
door was thrown open. 
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" Is he dead ?" inquired a voice, 

" Hush, silence, Rabbi Chisdai !" answered those 
present. 

"Woe, treble woe to this house !" cried Chisdai. 
" He alone could have yet saved his Ben sorer 
umoreh* I heard with my own ears that he meant 
to turn Christian, and marry a Christian woman." 

" If you do not go out this instant," answered 
Samuel Casseres, " and if you say another such word 
against my bro.ther-in-law, I will show you the way 
out. No one invited you." 

"You will invite me, and I shall not come," an- 
swered Chisdai, as he was shouldered out by the 
others. 

Benjamin von Spinoza had desired in his will 
that his broken old Spanish sword should be laid 
in the grave with him; the Rabbis objected for 
some time to fulfil this desire, whose meaning but 
few could imagine. Spinoza was obliged to bring 
forward many authorities from the Talmud before 
he could see his father's wish fulfilled. Outside^ 
in the graveyard, in accordance with old Jewish 
custom, he was made to kneel down at his father's 
feet, and beg forgiveness from God and his father 
for all in which he had sinned against them; then 
he must tear his garments on the left breast, and 
when the coffin was lowered, the son must be the 

* Stubborn and rebellious son. 
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first to enter the grave, and throw a handful of 
earth thereon. He did all this with uncertain step 
and trembling hand; Chisdai sprang forward to 
support him. 

For seven long days Spinoza was obliged, to sit 
on the ground with rent garments and without 
shoes, and for thirty days he was not permitted to 
shave his beard; but his outward appearance was 
not so uncared for and torn as his inward feelings. 
How often as he rested his elbows on his knees, 
his face covered with his hands, how often he 
thought of Olympia. What would become of 
them ? 

His greatest trial was a visit from Oldenburg 
and Meyer, who came just as he was sitting on the 
ground with his sisters, and the Rabbis were chant- 
ing a litany or sort of mass for the dead before the 
congregation. 

He thought much about the free, unfettered life 
he would make for himself. Desire for rest and 
contemplative solitude often rose in him like an 
overwhelming homesickness; he felt imprisoned by 
the tumult of the world and its ways. And again 
he saw how his whole former life had been beset 
by difficulties. He would strive for consistency; 
should he find it in union with Olympia or not, it 
was at least a painful consolation that the unmiti- 
gated opposition of his father no longer stood be- 
tween them. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

STILL LIFE. 

SPINOZA was walking thoughtfully down the 
Kalverstraat, when some one said, "Ha, ha! 
how proud we are !" 

Spinoza turned round; it was Frau Gertrui 
Ufmsand who was looking out of her ground floor 
window. 

" How are you ?" she said. " You look as sour as 
vinegar. I have only seen you once in this street 
since Magister Nigritius died, and that was a fort- 
night ago. You passed with Olympia yan den 
Ende. I said ' Good evening ' twice, but you were 
better employed, neither of you either heard or saw 
me. Those were fine times, were they not, when 
you came every day to the Magister ? But you 
have grown twenty years older since those days. 
Ah ! we have gone through a deal with our apart- 
ments since then. First we had a painter, who 
went to vespers in the church where clinking 
glasses are the bells, then he would come home a 
full fool and awake us out of our beauty sleep. 
Then we had a widow who would have skinned a 
flint, and looked so sharply after us all day we 
could hardly breathe before her. It was my hus- 
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band — he is a queer fellow — who at last gave her 
notice. I never said anything to her, but said to 
my Klaas, ' She is a widow, we must excuse her.' 
The beautiful little room has now stood empty for 
half a year, and we have just had it fresh painted; 
it is all fresh done up, and looks like a little chapel. 
I never like to go up the stairs to it." 

" Geert, be so good as to shut the window, the 
bits all fly in my eyes. If you want to talk to the 
gentleman, go out and let him in," cried a gruff 
voice from inside the room. 

"Gome in for a bit," said Gertrui shutting the 
window. Spinoza went in and said he should be 
glad to take the room, as, to do his work, he must 
either be in an open place or high up for a good 
light. The good people thought at first he was jest- 
ing, and were greatly rejoiced when they found he 
was in earnest. Gertrui showed him the little 
room, on whose floor the fine sand was artistically 
sprinkled like a lace pattern. The little bed in a 
recess, like the berth of a ship, was empty. 

"Look," said the woman, "that is the old 
Magister's armchair; I washed and dusted every- 
thing; there is not a speck on it now. I can find you 
everything but a bed; I use all my beds for the ap- 
prentices. Here the Magister kept his books; you 
can put your books there now. Have you the 
same bad habit as the blessed Magister of laying 
all your books in sight on the tables, chairs and 
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stools, and not letting any of them be moved with- 
out a regular storm ? Did you never see that 
beautiful white Amaryllis that the blessed Magister 
was so fond of ? It disappeared from the day of 
his death, though such animals generally stick to a 
house, not to the people in it. I would give a good 
deal to see it back again; I should be sorry from my 
heart if anything happened to it. Ay, and it was so 
knowing, it could tell to a minute when the raw 
meat was brought, and we were never bothered 
with mice." 

Spinoza regretted he had nowhere seen the 
cat. 

If we have again given too much space to the 
chatter of an old woman, we may bear with her 
loquacity a little in consideration of the motherly 
care which she took of our philosopher. 

Spinoza, whose two brothers-in-law found them- 
selves deceived in their expectations, was obliged 
to take legal means for the division of his father's 
inheritance. When he had obtained his legal rights 
he voluntarily gave up his share, keeping only a 
single bed with its necessary hangings, which he 
had taken with his work-bench and his few books 
and clothes to the house of Klaas Ufmsand. Here 
at last he was permitted to order his outer life in 
perfect conformity with the requirements of his 
spiritual nature. The serene equanimity derived 
from conviction, which opposes tranquil delibera- 
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tion to the stormy excitement of the decisive 
moments of existence, as well as to the annoyances 
and the restless struggles of every-day life; that 
self-dependence, won by cheerful renunciation of 
the intoxications of empty, exhausting pleasures; 
that exaltation and satisfaction in the kingdom of 
intellect, a peace of mind won after hot conflict, a 
clear penetration of the world, whose enigmas were 
solved, and eternal laws discovered; these were the 
benefits which he made ever more plainly and 
firmly his own in solitude. 

From early morning he sat working at his bench. 
As he snipped a piece from his glass with the sharp 
diamond, he broke an idea off from the great sys- 
tem that lay complete though undeveloped in 
himself. When he worked the leaden plate and gave 
the glass its proper form the idea in him gained 
firmer shape, and so on through all the stages; 
ever more distinct the form, ever more transparent 
the material. Many splinters must fall, many rough 
places be smoothed, till at last the truth should be 
'reflected in the mirror. When he had earned his 
bread by the day's handiwork, in the quiet night by 
his single lamp he placed* his finely polished ideas 
before him, collected the dust which had fallen 
from them, and strewed it thereon, that they be- 
came opaque; then with a light hand wiped it off, 
and proved that it did not necessarily belong there, 
and that he had but hidden the light, not ex- 
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tinguished it. So worked, so philosophized Bene- 
dict de Spinoza. 

Not long after his withdrawal from the busy 
world he had to break off some hours a day from 
his manual labor to lead a younger mind in the 
paths of philosophy. Meyer one day brought 
young Simon de Vries to him,- who, since the short 
view we had of him before, had become the lucky 
heir of the rich results of his father's speculations 
in tea, and now gave himself up to quite other 
speculations. Spinoza took him through a course 
on the principles of Descartes' philosophy. In the 
same room where he had once learned to decline 
mensa, in the same chair in which his master had 
once sat to correct his exercises, he now sat to teach 
the philosophy of Descartes, and build* yet higher 
on the same foundation, as the necessities of that 
method required. Honorable Dodimus de Vries, 
who had once been able to do quickly the most 
complicated mental arithmetic, had not only left his 
numerous and weighty ducats to his son Simon, but 
also his arithmetical readiness. This youthful tal- 
ent for mathematics gave Spinoza much pleasure. 

For two or three days at a time, and often much 
longer, he never left his room; he never willingly 
left the familiar solitude in which he felt so much 
at ease, in which the hours and days like quiet 
streams flowed refreshingly and animatingly past 
him. 
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Good Gertrui was very uneasy about her new 
lodger. 

"I don't know," she said, " whether you mean to 
accustom yourself to do without food, or whether 
the ravens from Heaven come to feed you, like the 
prophet in the wilderness; you cannot possibly 
have enough with what you have from me. Yester- 
day you had nothing all day long but milk soup, 
some butter and a little draught of beer which 
with the water and turf I bought comes to 4J 
stivers, and to-day you have been satisfied the 
whole day with oat-meal porridge, raisins and 
butter, which have cost exactly the same. I calcu- 
lated that in a whole month you have only at the 
most drunk two half pints of wine. That is neither 
living nor dying." 

Spinoza tried to make the good dame under- 
stand that his earnings would not suffice for greater 
expense, and that he was quite satisfied with his 
manner of living. 

" Yes," she said, " one ought only to stretch one's 
self according to one's counterpane, that is upright 
and honest; but if one can make the cover longer, 
is it not stupid to lie doubled under it like a shut- 
up clasp-knife ? The many rich and great gentle- 
men who come in and out every day, I know well 
enough, would be well pleased to give you more 
money. It would not be like taking a present; they 
disturb you so often over ytfur work that they ought 
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to make it good again. The servant of rich Simon 
de Vries has now been here three times to invite 
you to his house, and instead of going there to eat 
fresh pulpy crabs, that melt in your mouth like 
butter, you stay at home to your thin milk-soup. 
Yet for the rest you know all about everything; 
one can come and talk to you about anything. I 
can't think what has come to you that you pinch 
yourself so." 

The good dame would not be convinced by any 
arguments. 

"Learned folk have always some queer notion 
or another in their heads," said she, as she de- 
scended the stairs and told Oldenburg, whom she 
met there, the whole dispute with variations. Ol- 
denburg, too, was much displeased with his friend's 
voluntary imprisonment in a cell. He was afraid 
that such seclusion from active life, such silent 
burial in the depths of his thoughts and feelings, 
would create a boundary within which each dis- 
turbing element would engender a sensitiveness of 
feeling which would reject all opposition, because 
it had withdrawn from it. He knew not that such 
weaknesses of tender and reserved souls are far 
removed from great and steadfast minds, who know 
no partiality, for they bear the whole world in their 
hearts, and cannot be surprised or hurt at the dis- 
cords of the outer world, because they have pene- 
trated them, and to themselves have reduced all to 
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harmony. Other reasons also made the anxious 
friend think an alteration in Spinoza's way of life 
desirable. Among these stood first the fear that 
Spinoza's love for Olympia, which he had rightly 
guessed, might be so deeply rooted in his mind by 
solitude that it would become ineradicable. He 
still believed that, by prudent measures, he could 
enter into the life of an independent mind and 
direct it. 

" Our age," he once said to Spinoza, " the age of 
humanity, new born from the classics and the self- 
revelations of reason, has its apostles, who travel 
through all lands and declare their new ideas like 
any others. When Christianity arose, and had not 
yet made itself accepted anywhere, pious men came 
forward and preached in all places, even at peril 
of their lives; and in our age we have seen enthu- 
siastic men wander from town to town, and from 
land to land, making known the words revealed to 
them in all places. Think of Giordano Bruno; he 
has travelled through almost the whole civilized 
world to support his views on all sides. Unfortu- 
nately he made the incomprehensible mistake of 
going back to Italy to die at the stake as a martyr 
for philosophy. But this way of learning to know 
the world and its motives and connecting forces 
from personal inspection, and placing it before the 
intelligence in living words, not trying to found 
and rule it from a lonely garret, is the only right 
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way for a true thinker. Our master, or, if you do 
not like to call him that, our teacher, Descartes, 
after a time of lonely seclusion, recognized that the 
truth must be extracted from the world if it would 
again pervade the world. He learned to know men 
in peace and war; -he was even a soldier himself, and 
travelled much. And you must recognize this too 
as a revelation of our age, that it has been granted 
to our century first, in artistic recognition of silent 
nature, to open the mind's eye to landscape. You 
too must travel, and if you do not wish to teach 
the world you must at least learn to know it truly. 
You shall not want for money; de Vries and I will 
willingly give you all you need. You must not 
reject it, for it is not a present offered to a 
friend; we pay this tribute to science and man- 
kind. You do more than we; you dedicate your 
life to it." 

" If you please," answered Spinoza in a gentle 
voice, " if you do not intend to annoy me, let this be 
the last time that you make me offers of money. I 
explained to you and de Vries long ago that I 
could not accept it. Moreover, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I cannot endure this new sort of wander- 
ing philosophy which you so strongly recommend. 
I am no friend to disputation with this, that and 
the other man, and seldom see any advantage ac- 
crue from it; for what is opposed is usually not the 
expression of pure thoughts, but such personalities 
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and wilful misinterpretations that it has more to do 
with Peter and Paul, and what they have become 
by habit and inclination, than with pure intellect." 

"Just why you should learn to know Peter and 
Paul more intimately, to conquer their prejudices, 
and personal bias." 

" I wish to explore and ascertain the laws of 
human existence and intelligence. I have often ex- 
plained to you already that I do not set myself to 
discover the errors of others. If these are revealed 
by the revelation of the natural law so much the 
better. You, by your profession, must concern 
yourself for others; to me it is given to search in 
the book of history and the workings of my own 
life." 

" That you should do," answered Oldenburg, 
" and to do so you should investigate the world in 
the whole, as well as in detail. Let me take your 
handiwork, these glasses, as a metaphor. Were our 
eyes microscopically arranged, we should look at 
only a single part, never at a whole; were our eyes 
only for a distant prospect, we should never know 
the peculiarities of things. Thus it is the preroga- 
tive of human intellect to accommodate by art both 
the microscopic and telescopic views of things to 
its own assigned natural mediocrity; and in con- 
clusion by imagination, by thought, to recognize 
them in their conditions; but this the large and 
small views must precede. It is thus with our 
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knowledge of human life. So travel and live for 
yourself." 

"Leave me to my homely four walls," answered 
the philosopher. " The world of appearances is well 
enough investigated and described by others for us 
to follow its laws by quiet observation. I am ever 
myself in my cell here, and strive to collect around 
me all the spirits of truth. Believe me, it is a 
numerous and goodly company, and I am never 
alone or desolate; and if I am alone with myself, 
I can investigate more quietly and uninterruptedly 
the mingled elements and connecting links of the 
human mind. He who from the height of a bird's 
flight can take in with his eye how one stream 
flows into another, and at last all flow into the sea, 
can see no more than is offered to the quiet glance 
when it follows the inner cross currents of the mind. 
Yes, he who can live quietly alone with his own 
mind— -with a mind that is controlled or influenced 
by nothing foreign to itself — he lives again in Para- 
dise, happy in himself and in the universe." 

Oldenburg's eyes had never yet sparkled as they 
did now; there was a thrill of reverence and ecstasy 
perceptible in his usually firm voice and in his 
whole deportment as he rose and said: 

" O friend! what can we say to you who have all 
things in yourself? And yet perhaps a call from 
without may yet be a motive to you. See, it is not 
for naught that the legends of all people say that 
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gods became men, allowing themselves to be con- 
fined by the limits and powers of human existence, 
in order to raise themselves freely from it, and raise 
others with them, even though it should be by a 
death of torture. You too must offer yourself as a 
sacrifice by following the call of the truth given to 
you. You will not take me for the dying thief on 
the cross, and I will only echo the words which the 
world may say of your life and thoughts: if you 
possess knowledge of the truth — they will say— 
and if you are its open and unreserved confessor, 
come forth from your quiet solitude, come forth 
into active life, declare, and suffer for it." 

With his hands folded on his breast Spinoza an- 
swered: 

" To die for a recognized truth is blessedness that 
knows no pain. What is a long life to that ecstasy 
which existence itself and the devotion of it to the 
witness of truth gives could it but convince others? 
But a martyr's death proves nothing to others. 
Men have gone joyfully to death for the most op- 
posite convictions. I myself once knew what is 
called a believing Jew, who, in the midst of the 
flames, when men believed him already dead, 
chanted the Psalm ' Into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit,' arid breathed out his soul in song. 
What could a life of every day returning duties, 
refinements and pleasures prevail against the one 
all-inclusive act of devotion? But if external pres- 
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sure does not conquer the man standing firm for 
his knowledge of faith, neither does his death, 
which is after all only an external proof, convince 
others. If I, as I hope, may one day so far have 
cultivated myself as to be able to teach others, I 
shall have no laws to give them, no rounded sen- 
tences to inculcate; each one must find his laws in 
himself and in the world. The recognition of the 
laws inna-te in nature, that is the salvation of him- 
self and of the world. The character, the conscious 
development of its natural laws, the appropriate 
direction of its actions, and free acceptance of the 
thus necessitated fate, this is the prerogative of 
humanity, which cannot be taught and cannot be 
transferred, which can only be attained by individ- 
ual work in self." 

After these words the two friends stood by each 
other in silent reflection, and on this elevation of 
thought they again felt the pleasure of regarding 
the world with one and the same view. Neither 
knew or wished to know who was giver, who re- 
ceiver; they were one soul and one heart, and yet 
each saw himself reflected in the other. As Olden- 
burg went away he felt deeply the awe-inspiring 
power his friend's mind had over him. It seemed 
audacious in him to wish to control here; he could 
but give his hand, and lend outward support to the 
inner independent necessities.. He felt blessed in 
the power for such masculine friendship, sprung 
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from the foundation of pure intellect^ that had 
made devotion to this another personal pleasure. 

What can love offer more, and should the thinker, 
happy in himself, not be satisfied with friendship 
alone? Spinoza felt more and more at home in the 
peaceful serenity of his life, whose equable happi- 
ness can be called nothing else than blessedness. 
For the exercise of the intellect in solitude is the 
highest felicity of life — near to the eternal sun, 
above the tumult of the world, above the clouds 
which float in the atmosphere of the earth. In 
solitude life is explained; there no cry from with- 
out is possible, nothing to break the stream of the 
thinking existence. And what first appeared as 
will fortifies itself into self-sustaining endurance. 
Thoughts flow together like a chorus of saved 
spirits and carry the physically imprisoned soul 
with them. Set free and forgotten is the mortal 
self, and life becomes thought. 

What disturbs in the present and in uncongenial 
contact wins a milder meaning, and awakens a 
gentle conciliation in the mind that is inspired by 
a love of truth and rectitude, and that no reproach 
can drag down. It was like an awakening from 
that unconscious life, which yet had moved in the 
immaterial paths of thought to the inner develop- 
ment of himself, and the consideration of himself, 
an t d his relation to the outer world. 

When Spinoza so abstracted himself from all per- 
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sonal considerations in the pure exercise of thought 
he was often surprised at the recollection that it 
was some days since he had seen Olympia, even 
since he had thought of her, and yet he loved her 
with his whole heart. It was not stormy, demon- 
strative love with its overwhelming passions; it was 
the quietly growing inclination whose roots rest in 
conviction, and the clear knowledge of the necessity 
of the relationship. This love, however, had its 
surprises and enigmatical self-torments as well as 
any other which is torn by storms of passions. 
His heart throbbed and swelled with love afresh 
whenever he went to Olympia's house; and not 
seldom he left it with an agitated mind, which only 
recovered itself in his beloved solitude. Would he 
really conquer his love for Olympia, or would he 
merely go through a probation with it? He spoke 
more than ever of his Judaism, and in many other 
ways, indeed, he strove to place himself in an un- 
desirable light; and yet he was pained again when 
he appeared to have gained his end, and Olympia — 
whether from coquetry or to exercise a right of 
retaliation — accorded all manner of trifling favors 
to the light-haired Kerkering, by which he felt in 
the highest degree honored, and became yet more 
settled in his conviction that Spinoza was only a 
man of straw put there to tease him. Since that 
eventful evening the two lovers had not conversed 
alone, otherwise misunderstandings and mistakes 
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would easily have been explained; but even exposed 
to the eyes of the uninitiated observers they en- 
joyed the raptures of the inexpressible felicity of 
love. Often as their lips said the most indifferent 
things their eyes spoke all the feelings which they 
fostered in secret, hidden for one another. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CONFESSIONS, 

THE Jews are sounding the alarm after you; 
they look upon you as a deserter, and want to 
bring you back to their standard," said Oldenburg 
to Spinoza as he entered the room with Meyer. 

" Don't be afraid," said Meyer, " you have climbed 
so high above them that they will be out of breath 
before they catch you." 

"How would it be," continued Oldenburg, "if, 
while they are in pursuit, you enlisted under an- 
other flag, and dressed yourself in another uni- 
form ?" 

" But you once lauded Turenne for not doing 
so," answered Spinoza, " and I should not know 
what uniform to adopt." 

"You are right there," said Meyer; "if I had a 
uniform to cut out for you I should use the whole 
heavens for the purpose, and hang the sun and 
moon on your breast for orders." They laughed, 
and Oldenburg began again: 

"What is the use of skirmishing ? We must take 
the thing by the throat. Meyer, from his hia- 
tro-mathematical heights, always maintains that 
the efforts of reason should be directed towards the 
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rooting out of all dogmatic creeds, and especially 
the authority of the Bible. Luther, he says, has 
overturned traditional creeds, but has set us down 
on the barren sand of mere verbal inspiration. He 
even quotes you, and says you think nothing of the 
prophets or sacred history." 

" If he does he is wrong. I think the prophets, 
with their visions and inner revelations, which we 
may call direct divine gifts, may probably recog- 
nize the truth as plainly as the clearest judgments 
of reason. It is only because the former remains 
on the lowest step of perception that it is more ex- 
posed to error than pure reason. Theology and 
philosophy are not opposed to one another; they 
merely rest on different foundations. I am con- 
vinced of the eternal and inextinguishable utility 
of the so-called sacred histories for the common 
people. He who believes in them and rules his life 
in accordance has succeeded as heir to a great 
accumulation of truths proved by experience, to 
which the small body of men who cannot simply 
believe in them can only attain by their own un- 
assisted powers of thought. Both are fortunate, 
the latter the most fortunate, because they them- 
selves discover the collected laws of nature. The 
Bible cannot pretend to such universal application, 
and has never done so; it is a slowly accumulated 
work which includes much extraneous matter; its 
aims are not learning and thought, but faith and 
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action; and that is why we ought first to compre- 
hend how we can create anything as good, and 
yet more definite, by our own innate intellectual 
powers." 

" Look there ! There is my * original sin ' again," 
interrupted Meyer. " Firstly, they say, ' Human 
nature is originally and thoroughly bad, and can- 
not understand higher things.* Then they say that 
'a supernatural revelation is necessary to save them 
from this situation.* They cut a leg off human na- 
ture and triumphantly exclaim, ' Look, it cannot 
walk or stand alone, so we must make a false leg, 
and look after its joints every Sunday, that man- 
kind may run again with it for seven days.* " 

" Meyer, you are always trying to enrich the 
inheritance of original sin," said Oldenburg. Then, 
turning to Spinoza he continued, " Tell me openly, 
are you not convinced that Judaism is obsolete and 
narrow ?" 

"You ask a great deal; but I must first repeat, 
that no creed offers us that true felicity which 
springs only from knowledge of the innate neces- 
sities of our natural laws. As things are now no 
man, whoever he may be, whether Christian, Turk, 
Jew, or heathen, is really recognized as such, but 
only judged according to his manners and customs, 
because he goes to this or that church, clings to 
this or that expression, or swears by the words of 
this or that master, The only decisive measure at 
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last of all is individual character. That is why the 
professors of one and the same creed, ay, often the 
professors of one and the same philosophical system, 
incline to such different forms of individual and 
social life. As for Judaism now, it recognizes a 
godly life quite independent of the revelation of 
the law. Noah, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were all 
esteemed godly, though they lived long before the 
revelation on Sinai. Moses, by means of his sub- 
lime and divine gifts, gave the law to the people as 
a right, as a constitution. This is destroyed. The 
primeval right to found divine laws on individual 
recognition appears in Judaism too with universal 
application/' 

" The Jews always appear to me as a remarkable 
phenomenon of history," said Meyer. " The Jews 
must exist as long as there is a dogmatic religion 
in the world. The wonderful tenacity with which 
they have endured the most fearful blows of fate 
must prove that their mission is not yet fulfilled, 
and that in the course of history they will once 
more be a mighty lever." 

" Such abnormal developments please you," said 
Oldenburg, and Spinoza replied: 

" Nothing is abnormal; everything has its defi- 
nite cause, from which it must arise necessarily and 
logically in its destined order. If the ordinances 
of their religion did not rob them of their man- 
liness, I should unhesitatingly affirm that the Jews, 
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as is quite possible in the whirling wheel of human 
affairs, would one day, when the opportunity oc- 
curred, again obtain their kingdom, and God would 
choose them anew. We have an example in the 
Chinese, who have again won their kingdom. But 
the mission of the Jews is fulfilled. There is nothing 
wonderful in their preservation; it is only the 
hatred of all nations that has preserved them, and 
they have set themselves apart from all nations by 
their customs. These customs may disappear like 
all other laws of ceremonial, which have only a 
local signification, and the hatred of the nations 
may change to love." 

" I should be proud to be a Jew," said Meyer. 
" He is born in such decided opposition to all 
commonplace, and in himself represents exactly the 
schism which now rends the heart of humanity. 
The free Jew, who has cut loose from his own 
already torn traditions is the only unbiassed 
stranger in the world, armed with all the weapons 
of the masculine intellect, and yet with the un- 
clouded eyes of childhood, capable of examining 
and surveying the world as given in history; a 
privilege and a freedom none other can attain to 
as easily. We others have too much share in the 
ruling of the world, and too much partiality for 
and familiarity with it. And already in the great 
current of history it is seen that the renewing of 
the whole world has not been done by the domi- 
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nant nations. Neither, a Greek nor a Roman pro- 
duced the new world-saving doctrine; it came from 
the despised, oppressed people, who were shut out 
from the world's current. In ancient times men 
lived in perfect uniformity of faith; the religion 
was the constitution, the constitution was the re- 
ligion. It was so in Rome and Athens, in Egypt 
and China, and most perfectly so in Palestine. 
With the destruction of the Jewish state and the 
entrance of Christianity originated religion as such, 
for it was then first cut loose from the state. 
There were henceforward two powers who took 
men in charge, and robbed them of uniformity, 
the State and the Church. Christianity has till 
now, by the papal power, endeavored to reunite 
the two; the power of the Pope is now broken, the 
old division is again there. Christianity does not 
assign the constitution." 

"I think we have exchanged the roles/' replied 
Spinoza; " Christianity does not apply to nations 
and States, but to humanity, to all mankind, to 
make them internally free; it could never be an 
external law. By means of our recognition of our 
natural laws we can and must regulate State and 
Church; in both we must leave room for the in- 
vestigating minds who bring everything in ques- 
tion, otherwise we again lay our freedom under the 
bonds of external laws. The religious and political 
additions made to Christianity from time to tim6 
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have only been temporary. When Christ says, 
' Whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also ' (a rule of behavior that 
is also given in the Lamentations of Jeremiah), it 
can only refer to a time of oppression and lawless- 
ness; otherwise it is according to reason and duty 
to give him who giveth thee a blow two in return; 
or to bring him who would sue thee at the law to 
justice, that the rogues may not make a success- 
ful game of their roguery/' 

"With such views as these," said Oldenburg, 
" I should not long hesitate in acknowledging my- 
self of the Christian religion; you need not do it 
from conviction of the dogmas. Therefore if I were 
you I should join the larger and more cultivated 
majority, who have moreover the greatest power of 
influencing the history of their time. It is not 
vanity in a man to have an ugly excrescence removed 
from his face; he only fulfils his duty to others and 
himself by removing everything detrimental." 

"And I," said Meyer, "would neither respect 
nor value you from that day forward; you would 
be. a traitor to yourself. But I hear you are in love 
with the saintly Olympia. What a universally 
tolerant young lady that is ! First she had a 
Catholic, and then a Protestant, for Covers; now 
she has a Jew, and, I presume, in Kerkering a 
Lutheran, as co-admirers; if she has done with you 
both I will charter her a Turk." 
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" Jest and mockery are your original sins," re- 
plied Spinoza gravely; "but I request that you will 
speak with respect of 01ympia. ,, 

"Ah! the learned Olympia !" laughed Meyer, 
"she can conjugate amo perfectly in the preterit; 
but I must be grave. First a painter, who lived 
for two months in these rooms, was bewitched by 
her. He was a very young man of great talent 
and overflowing vivacity. I used to go very often 
to the Van den Ende's house myself then, and con- 
fess that I had not a little to do with Van den 
Spyck's severing the connection. But if I had 
known beforehand what would result I would have 
had no hand in it, for Van den Spyck took to 
drinking, and sank lower and lower till he could 
stay here no longer, but now wanders unsteadily 
about the world. Both Van den Spyck and Olym- 
pia turned their anger on me, so I went no more 
to my old colleague's house. Olympia's second 
lover was her music-master; he swam perpetually 
in clear melody, and was never to be seen without 
a music-book under his arm, and wherever he went 
or stayed his fingers moved as if he were playing 
the organ. I believe he came into the world with 
a sheet of music under his arm, and that his first 
cry was in D major. Ah ! he revelled with Olym- 
pia in the kingdom of tones. It was the bass 
voice of her father that drove him out of Paradise. 
Imagine the bathos ! The man should at least 
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have made a finale with a pistol-shot. Cruel ! not a 
week passed before the musical key opened another 
lock, and 4ie was engaged to the daughter of the 
director of the concert hall. He succeeded to his 
father-in-law's post, and now lives a comfortable 
citizen ' andante ' with his musical better half. I 
shall see now what will become of you." 

Spinoza walked moodily up and down the room, 
with the same feelings as when Chisdai defiled 
the fair image of Olympia with such bigoted zeal. 

"I can't understand you/' said Oldenburg; "in- 
deed you delude yourself if you think you love 
her. Your peace of mind and self-concentration in 
thoughts that have no reference to love would be 
impossible if the true fire of passion burned in your 
veins." 

"Do you know all the peculiarities of love in 
different individuals, that you speak so decidedly 
on the subject ?" asked Spinoza. 

"I know love; and even if I were more pas- 
sionate than many others, still I know its eternal 
origin, which is and must be the same with every 
one. My acquaintance with Olympia dates from, my 
own love-story. Maria was a friend of Olympiad. 
No man ever loved more truly than I. I looked 
with pity and scorn on ordinary men, who from day 
to day could think of other things, follow a favorite 
profession, study physic, prepare enactments, or 
write commercial letters; and then, when the day's 
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work was finished, or a Sunday stood in the calen- 
dar, take a walk with the beloved one. These ex- 
cellent, self-contained souls, how narrow* and cold 
they seemed to me, who thought no other thoughts, 
and felt no other feeling but love alone. I had won 
a new soul with an unalterable sameness, for the 
one perpetual thought was of her and of her alone. 
When I drew the sweet breath of Maria's presence, 
or remained in my distant home, her soul was al- 
ways with me. Wherever I was I thought, Soon she 
will be here with thee; thou wilt call her thine own. 
I often trembled at the infinite, overwhelming mag- 
nitude of this happiness. It was too great; I could 
not have borne it. I was shamefully deceived in my 
love and in my better feelings. Love another ! I 
cannot and dare not wish to. If it is denied me to 
pour out my soul in that first fiery passion, I despise 
any well-behaved citizen love. I am glad that I am 
too old to be exposed to such another temptation. 
I have found a sphere of usefulness, and peace is 
in that." 

" Marriage is a sacred and eternal law of nature," 
replied Spinoza. " It is the fairest crown of human- 
ity, if it is made from pure inclination recognized 
by reason." 

" I will not attack matrimony," answered Olden- 
burg, "but the curse that rests on mankind the 
more it develops is that it is always more and more 
impossible to partake of the pleasure exactly when 
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nature requires it. What are art, science and in- 
dustry ? May they all be destroyed if mankind is 
not to — " • 

" He can live according to nature," interrupted 
Spinoza, " who has early learned to master his pas- 
sions, and to act in accordance with the eternal laws 
of reason. For this they should not appear as ex- 
ternal and arbitrary, otherwise the power of the 
passiojis will often win in the conflict. But if, by 
our recognition of the law of reason, we have seen 
the worthlessness of all power and all indulgence 
of the passions, we shall lead such a life as our true 
nature exacts/' 

"It is not given to every man," answered Olden- 
burg, " to turn his back on the world, or rather to 
hover above it all in the heaven of his own con- 
sciousness. There are wild and stormy spirits who, 
by mere happy indifference, retain their enjoyment 
in this world of weighty trifles, of necessary tyranny, 
and can be kept from madness and despair." 

In a mild tone Spinoza led the conversation to its 
source again by saying: 

"I do not turn my back on the world as you 
think; I fully enjoy it in my own way." 

" And you deceive yourself it you think you will 
enjoy it more with Olympia." 

" Oldenburg, you have too high-flown notions of 
matrimony," remarked Meyer. " Believe me, I now 
have a second wife, and live in great contentment. 
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Men are neither so happy in marriage as fancy 
hopes, nor so unhappy as it fears. I knew my 
second wife but little before our marriage. We 
learned to know each other and accommodate our- 
selves to one another afterwards. What men dream 
about harmony of minds is not practicable. My 
wife, for example, is truly pious, and yet we live 
united. Indeed, I should not like her not to be so. 
That quiet faith gives women a special charm. I 
have two fine, healthy boys, a well-ordered house- 
hold, and may say that I live happily." 

"You know I respect and honor Olympia," said 
Oldenburg, " but I must advise you against a 
union with her. I interfere in the affair most un- 
willingly, and would give it up now, if I did not 
know your enviable power of keeping yourself pure 
and uninfluenced by all opposition. Let yourself 
be dissuaded. It is not Olympia's first love affair. 
The first dew of heaven is gone, her lips have al- 
ready kissed others, her heart has already throbbed 
for another, and — you must not be angry with me 
for saying it — what you feel for her is not true 
love; otherwise you could not possibly act with this 
peaceful equanimity." 

" I must, however, repeat," replied Spinoza, " that 
there is nothing truly desirable which reasonable 
deliberation cannot comprehend as thoroughly and 
more permanently than enthusiasm and unre- 
strained passion," 
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"Something else occurs to me," said Meyer. 
" Would it be, to express it from a legal point of 
view, permissible for Jews and Christians to inter- 
marry ?" 

"No Rabbi on earth could bring forward an 
absolute prohibition. Christians are, from a Jewish 
point of view, merely regarded as a Jewish sect. 
That their numerical power in the course of events 
has become greater makes no difference to the fact. 
We have sects among the Jews, even individual 
Talmudists, who consider faith in a Messiah as im- 
material and not among the necessary laws of their 
religion. A union between Jews and Christians 
cannot be forbidden." 

"As long as such intermarriages are unusual," 
resumed Meyer, " the detestation connected with 
the name of Jew will not be generally uprooted. I 
could almost be in favor of this union. It would 
seem so glorious to me to be the Jewish redeemer 
in this case. But no, you must not only be a Jew, 
you must remain a bachelor. It is only thus that 
you fulfil your mission. Whoever takes upon him- 
self family ties and social obligations, his straight- 
forward, strictly logical orderings of life and thought 
are split up and interrupted. Distraction and inter- 
ruption enter of necessity, and I can already see in 
my own profession what it is to let my thoughts be 
turned hither and thither by the thousand changing 
chances of life. The steady, uninterrupted stream 
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between the thinking mind and the one thought 
which you set before you is thus perpetually crossed 
and interrupted; the natural heat flows away, cools, 
and must perpetually be relighted. So congratu- 
late yourself that you are born a Jew, and are a 
bachelor by fate and free-will." 

For the first time Spinoza was glad when his 
two friends took leave. Of all the inclinations of 
man love of woman is the most like faith. Its true 
foundation is only in the individual personality, 
whose precise view of the case, known to no other, 
makes it sacrilege to interfere. Why should Spinoza 
be possessed by a love which was in such opposi- 
tion to the world, and therefore gave every one, and 
especially his friends, a right to pry into it ? A less 
steadfast and unworldly because less truth-loving 
nature would have had his softer sentiments de- 
stroyed by such encroachments, and have become 
bitter against his friends, or self-distrustful. 
Spinoza learned by his clear intelligence to acquire 
here too that devotion which men usually ascribe 
to the direct influence of sentiment 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MICROCOSMOS. 

A HEART accustomed to suppress all stormy 
ebullitions, to gain the even pulsation and 
.moderation of expression that is as far removed 
from dull stupidity as from extremes of joy and 
sorrow, in such a life we do not meet with dizzy 
heights or dark depths that fill the sympathetic 
spectator sometimes with painful horror at the 
threatened ruin, and sometimes with quiet satisfac- 
tion at the safety gained. 

Our hero has not lost himself for love of a woman, 
but his better life is endangered by it. He has no 
one to fight with but with himself, with his natural 
and acquired relations. Such noiseless combat, 
however, excites the pulses of the internal powers 
all the more that it is wanting in the tangible 
opposition that rouses combativeness. No visible 
kingdom will be revolutionized by the rise and fall 
of our hero, but a kingdom of the mind, with wide- 
spreading influence, is brought into jeopardy. In 
the quiet, unadorned garret in the Kalverstraat, Am- 
sterdam, the conflict will be decided. 

Work and quiet contemplation alone are what 
we shall observe. By earliest dawn we find our 
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philosopher awake at his bench. He has again, as 
Frau Gertrui expresses it, " taken the day in the 
eye ;" he smiles at this remark, perhaps it means 
something else to him. If the wheel and the pen- 
cil are silent the room is as quiet as the grave, the 
world is shut out. 

What raises expectation in his face to-day, and 
why does he look so often at the window corner ? 

He does not live so much alone as we supposed. 
He has a companion in a cell made by itself in a 
corner of his room, for whose daily bread he has to 
provide. Look, he has caught a fly; he takes his 
microscope, and going to the window throws the 
captured animal into the web. We too will look 
through the microscope; perhaps we shall be able 
thus to follow the observations of the philosopher. 

Look how the lonely spider springs out of its 
den. In spite of its eight eyes its sense of sight 
must be imperfect, for it does not get out of the 
way, however near an object is placed to it; but it 
must have exceedingly fine sensation, for it feels 
the slightest movement of the net. Or, perhaps, 
the net still retains a living link with its spinner ? 
Look how swiftly it throws itself on the struggling 
prey, surrounds it with long hairy legs, squeezes it 
and kisses it with the strong proboscis. " That is 
right, guard yourself, bravely done, . but the web ! 
The next crash it is through. There ! the hind 
feet folded on the back and prepared for flight 
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Alas ! the left wing is torn, it cannot get away, and 
the devouring enemy is again approaching; now it 
is seized and carried off to the den. It is all over; 
it pulls the feet out, and spins its fine web fast all 
round; it has broken the head from the trunk and 
sucks the inside out. What comfortable enjoy- 
ment ! How it refreshes itself ! Then it pauses, and 
then sets to again to gnaw, as if it knew that it 
was a higher providential power that sent the 
cooked pigeon flying into its mouth. The spider 
certainly thinks the whole race of flies was created 
for its benefit, and everything is good in so far as 
it is of the nature of fly, and fills the pouch of the 
spider. Now it looks as if it prayed to me. Or 
are the wind and the broom its idols, since it has 
experienced that they can lay its house in ruins ? 
There, it is finished; the bare skeleton is all that is 
lying there ; it creeps back still further into its 
corner; its work is ended, since it is satisfied." 

The philosopher laid the microscope aside, took 
up the Bible lying before him, opened at Chap, xxx, 
of the Proverbs of Solomon and read: " Two things 
have I required of thee; deny me them not before I 
die: Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me 
neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food con- 
venient for me ": . . . ' ' There be four things which 
are little upon the earth, but they are exceeding 
wise: The ants are a people not strong, yet they 
prepare their meat in the summer; the conies are 
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but a feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the 
rocks; the locusts have no king, yet go they forth 
all of them by bands; the spider taketh hold with 
her hands and is in kings' palaces." 

The Bible explains in its own way nature and 
her propensities, human history and its own wars 
of extermination. Everywhere an endless succes- 
sive war of destruction. Force rules in nature, in- 
nocent of motive, and in the kingdom of nature 
might and right are one, and men have fixed laws 
to protect them from one another, and these laws 
again only derive their influence from their legiti- 
mate power; the divine privilege of man, however, 
is to be a law unto himself in conscious comprehen- 
sion of his own nature, which prescribes him peace 
with himself and the world. In the name of these 
given laws, divine and human, thousands condemn 
and devour each other, and what should unite them 
divides them. Will it ever be possible to establish 
the power of the law on virtue and love ? 

Let us congratulate ourselves that to-day we are 
fortunate enough to find Spinoza undisturbed, for 
yesterday he had to sustain a sharp conflict. Frau 
Gertrui came to the door with a broom, just as he 
was laughing aloud at the fight of a fat bluebottle 
with the spider. 

" Do the Jews too think the spiders bring luck ?" 
she asked. "You are so orderly, just the opposite 
in that of the blessed Magister, of which I am truly 
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glad. I will not kill the spider — God forbid — only 
drive it away. I am * quite ashamed when the good 
gentlemen come to see you; what will they think ? 
It must be a fine housekeeper that never brushes 
the spiders' webs away." 

For a neat Dutchwoman, in her care for the 
blank cleanliness of her house, you cannot easily 
find a greater enemy than a spider. It was very 
unwillingly that Frau Gertrui set any limits to her 
zeal for scouring. It was no use the philosopher 
explaining how very clean spiders were; and she 
was not even pacified by Spinoza telling her he 
would explain to all his visitors that it was he who 
kept the webs there. She maintained, moreover, 
that he could not be a true Dutchman if he could 
live in a room with a spider's web. 

Let us see, meanwhile, how he ends his day. 
Till night he worked and then jotted down his 
worked-out thoughts on paper. He had strained 
both head and hands this day and felt the need of 
speech. He took his lamp in his hand and went 
down to his landlord. When he entered the room 
Klaas and Gertrui were sitting at the table with 
folded hands; their grandson, Albert Burgh, was 
reading the evening prayers aloud. Spinoza sat 
down in a corner till the prayers were finished, 
then drew his chair to the table and conversed with 
the rest. Klaas complained that the new fashions 
ruined everything; the button-makers were gradu- 
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ally losing their livelihood because smaller and 
fewer buttons were worn. Spinoza had consola- 
tion for everything, and the people felt much com- 
forted by his conversation. 

"Tell me," asked Klaas, "how it is — you are not 
old in years and have not seen much of the world — 
how is it you know so well and so quickly what is 
in the hearts of common men ? Before we had 
been a week here I felt as if we had eaten a bushel 
of salt together." 

Spinoza explained that the human heart is the 
same in all circumstances, and that he who really 
knows himself can judge of and understand aright 
the movements of the hearts of other men in other 
circumstances. 

" When you speak like that," said Frau Gertrui, 
" my mind feels as Sunday-like as if I were listen- 
ing to a sermon; the blessed Domine Plancius used 
to preach just like you in the Oudekerk. Did he 
not, Klaas ? I have often said so. Our dear Herr 
von Spinoza has such a Christian mind; he has 
nothing of the Jew about him; he is not a bit like 
the other Jews, and he is not a Jew." 

" Geert, when your tongue is set going it chatters 
on whether it is wise or stupid," said Klaas. " You 
must not take it ill of her, sir; she does not mean ill." 

"You know well enough how it is meant; I only 
say you are not what the Jews are; so — so — w$U ? 
you know what I mean," 
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"Oh, yes; and I am not vexed at all." 

" Each one stick to his creed," said Klaas, " and 
he who is brave and upright may be saved by any 
faith; all men are God's children." 

"But you are a child of the devil," said little 
Albert, who had been listening quietly to Spinoza; 
"you have crucified our Saviour, and will go to 
hell." 

Klaas stretched across the table and would have 
boxed the boy's ears; Frau Gertrui and Spinoza 
prevented him. 

"Stupid child!" said the former; "this gentle- 
man did not do it; others did it who have had their 
reward long ago." 

Spinoza took the struggling boy on his knee and 
explained to him that it was no sin to be a Jew, 
since Christ and his apostles were Jews. The 
Jews had certainly not done right to slay Christ on 
the cross, but things had gone ill enough with them, 
and men cannot do penance forever for a fault. 

" By your leave," said Klaas, " you have not quite 
the right view of it. Our Saviour was obliged to 
die on the cross because it was foreordained of God 
the Father, and he could only become our Saviour 
by so doing. ' 

"Even according to this Calvinistic view," re- 
plied Spinoza, " the Jews were still more innocent. 
You must never believe, dear Albert, that God 
would damn a man forever." 
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On this last point also he had to maintain a con- 
troversy with Klaas, and especially on the passage 
in the Bible, " The Son of Man goeth as it is written 
of him; but woe unto that man by whom the Son 
of Man is betrayed ! It had been good for that 
man if he had not been born !" (Matt. xxvi. 24). 
But the dispute ended quietly. 

" Why have you not a great beard ?" asked Albert 
shyly, stroking Spinoza's chin; "in your country 
all men have long beards." 

" In my country ? Where do you think I was 
born ?" 

" In Jerusalem, or do you come from Nazareth ? 
Oh, tell me something about it; it must be so lovely 
there." 

"I do not come from Canaan, my dear boy. I 
was born here in Amsterdam, as you were also." 

" That is a lie; you are a Jew. Is he not, grand- 
father ? The Jews all come from Canaan." 

"Not for a long time now; they have been with 
us for longer than we can remember; and when 
the Saviour comes again and begins his thousand 
years' reign he will take all the Jews back to Pales- 
tine." 

" Then I should like to be a Jew too. I want to 
ga with him." 

" Be glad you are not one, boy," said Spinoza; 
" we have long to wait for the millennium." 

" What was your father called ?" 
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" Benjamin." 

" But he was not Jacob's youngest son. Jacob 
was a nice man. I should have been ashamed to 
have him for a grandfather; he deceived his brother 
Esau and his father-in-law Laban, and his de- 
scendants stole the Egyptians' gold and silver." 

" Be so good as to give the boy a couple of sound 
slaps for me," said Klaas. 

"Not I," answered Spinoza. " He is a little Bi- 
ble hero. But don't forget, child, neither with 
Egyptian gold nor with Christ's crucifixion have 
the Jews anything more to do; and you must al- 
ways remember that the apostles, too, were Jews." 

" Geert, put the boy to bed, or else we shall 
never get rid of him.'' For once a highly reasona- 
ble speech of Klaas Ufmsand. Spinoza with diffi- 
culty obtained a hand from little Albert, but dare 
not kiss him for the world. For some time longer 
Spinoza sat talking with Master Klaas till he 
yawned more and more frequently and openly, 
then they separated. 

" You have come to a capital punishment," said 
Spinoza one day at noon to Oldenburg, as he en- 
tered. " In that box I have been starving a folio 
edition of a garden spider for several days, and 
there is another empty wretch. I too have a talent 
for diplomacy, and mean to set a war of extermina- 
tion going." 

He half filled a bowl with water, unscrewed a 
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flat plate from the work-bench, placed it in the 
vessel, and the two spiders on the leaden island. 
Each of the spectators armed himself with a micro- 
scope. 

" Look," said Spinoza; " if there is a spirit wholly 
independent of the world hovering over it it is 
thus that he would watch, as we are now doing, 
over the little conflicts on the earth." 

"We must give the two sides names," said Olden- 
burg. " The garden spider shall be Alexander, the 
other Darius. Look ! Alexander sends out his 
scouts far and wide; Darius flies, but it is of no use, 
the sea surrounds him. Both pause for a while, 
but Alexander arises and presses forward. Look, 
how he throws his arms round his adversary, but 
he defends himself vigorously; now they rise to the 
conflict. How they seize and squeeze each other, 
how their probosces tear at one another ! If I 
could only see their eyes properly. Bravo ! Alex- 
ander is down, but his long arms press powerfully 
against the scaly breast of his adversary. Now he 
has torn himself loose. Look how he rushes with 
fresh courage to choke his enemy! His fall was only 
a Parthian flight; now is the time. Oh, it is all 
over, they are letting each other go." 

" Be quiet," said Spinoza. " That is only a truce, 
and if it were sworn to by all the gods, they would 
break it like men as soon as they had gathered 
strength for a new fight. Am I not right in assert- 
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ing that everything depends on the standpoint and 
position of the pupil ? The buffalo mangling the 
grim tiger with his horns till he lies crushed to 
death before him is not greater than this spider in 
fight. Nothing is in itself great, nothing in itself 
small, only, because it appears so to us, we would 
make it so. If men were not curbed by higher 
reason, and allowed themselves to be governed only 
by their ruling passions, they would destroy each 
other like these animals." 

" Indeed this combat is as great as those of men. 
When in war a thousand fiery messengers send out 
death, when the ground trembles and the swords 
flash, drenching themselves in the blood of men, 
we feel so great in our scorn of death, so almighty 
in the exercise of strength, we think we could stir 
the world from its axis, and what is it ? A little 
ant-hill's inhabitants fighting with grasshoppers — " 

" The eternal peace has already come to its mortal 
end," interrupted Spinoza. " Look how they whet 
their weapons, now bravely at it again !" 

The two friends watched the result of the com- 
bat without further conversation. Oldenburg had 
not given the parties their right names, for the gar- 
den spider after a short resistance was devoured 
by the other, head and hair and all. Darius was 
borne in triumph on the leaden island to where he 
had spunhimself a royal tent. 

" Ordinary life has many turns and twists of deep 
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signification," said Oldenburg. " Of two people 
who pursue each other with inextinguishable hatred 
we say they are enemies like spiders." 

" Your lord and master, Descartes," said Spinoza, 
" could have learned a great deal from these spi- 
ders. He would probably have then not brought 
forward a false proof of a true thing. He tries to 
prove the existence of God from the fact that we, 
who have an idea of him, exist. He takes two 
axioms to prove this. Firstly, 'That which can 
perform the greater and more difficult can also 
perform the lesser and less difficult.' Secondly, 
' It is greater to create and preserve the substance 
than the attributes and qualities of the substance/ 
I do not know what he means by that. What does 
he call easy, what difficult ? Nothing is absolutely 
easy or difficult in itself, but can only be called so 
with regard to its cause. We want no other ex- 
ample but this spider; with very little trouble it 
spins a web that men could not make without very 
great difficulty. On the other hand men do many 
things with ease that would perhaps be impossible 
to angels. What can be called absolutely easy or 
difficult ? It would in this way be easily imaginable 
that men may exist without necessarily supposing 
the existence of God. But the existence of God, as 
we have said, follows necessarily and consequently 
on the idea of him." 

Spinoza held a lengthier discussion with Olden- 
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burg on the subject. We have remained long 
enough in the house of Klaas Ufmsand, and will 
pause until we can again conduct Benedict to 
Olympia. There our story is quite in another 
key. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PECULIARITIES. 

KERKERING had clasped Olympiad hand, and 
prayed Cecilia in a jesting tone to be his 
godmother if he became a Catholic. He did not 
let loose her hand when Spinoza entered, in spite 
of Olympia's efforts. Spinoza stared in astonish- 
ment. Olympia blushed, she snuffed the candle, 
and, during the short interval of darkness, quite 
recovered herself, and gave Spinoza a lecture on his 
prolonged absence* 

"I cannot understand," she said, "how a man 
of your age can immure himself so in a cell. Frau 
Gertrui told me that you had not been down stairs 
for the last ten days, and that you had, moreover, 
used a pound and a half of oil in your nightly 
studies. You might become a monk or a hermit 
without any self-sacrifice. It is a pity you are not 
a Catholic." 

' ' I regret it equally; to put off the old man is 
easy enough, but to draw the old on anew is diffi- 
cult." 

Olympia was silent. Kerkering looked puzzled; 
he used all his powers of mind, but could not 
rightly understand what lay behind these words. 
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" It is provoking," Olympia began again, " that 
we women must perpetually go in leading-strings, 
and never dare manage to be free. I cannot help 
wishing to see the room for one minute that makes 
the whole world unnecessary to you. Take care; 
I have settled it all with Gertrui. Next time you 
are not at home I shall come and examine every- 
thing. I must find the arcanum that can keep you 
so much to itself. You must have something ex- 
traordinary there; day by day polishing glass and 
studying, studying and polishing glass. Always 
alone, not even an organ or a lute near you; no 
one could endure it. But I shall find out the secret 
soon." 

" This time it is my turn/' answered Spinoza, 
" to deny you a sixth sense. If you seek through 
everything you are certain to overlook a companion 
whose heart glows for me, and whose warm breath 
I inhale with pleasure. But alas ! this faithful 
companion is evanescent and frail, like all things 
earthly.' ' 

" Oh, you fanatical and godless smoker! But in 
your place I would really leave off smoking. It is 
only an artificial taste, an imaginary pleasure." 

" After music nothing refreshes a weary spirit 
like a pipe of the American weed. Like the waves 
of sound in music here the waves of smoke float 
around us and smooth over all that is ruffled in us. 
When I easily and silently take a long puff at the 
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pipe, keep the ethereal draught a moment in my 
mouth, and then let it stream out in a light breath, 
it flatters and soothes my mouth and lips as a soft 
melody does my ears. You know well enough the 
ill effect of that damp cold grey on grey painted 
weather. That, if I may so call it, prickly feeling 
of discomfort, which then pervades our whole be- 
ing, I can chase that away much better when I am 
surrounded by a cloud of tobacco smoke. I make 
myself independent of the influence of the weather, 
and when I watch the fleeting play of the smoke 
wreaths my mind gains in breadth and I feel my- 
self so delightfully peaceful and enlightened." 

"Glorious !" cried Olympia; " now, for once, I see 
you as an enthusiast." 

" I must become enthusiastic to make you un- 
derstand the worth of anything that you cannot try 
for yourself." 

" What a pity it is you never knew my Uncle 
Boniface." 

"Let the dead rest in peace," said Cecilia, who 
sat reading in the window. " What do you want 
with our blessed uncle ?" 

" It does not matter disturbing his rest a little in 
the other world; he had too much rest in this life 
and was always ill in consequence," 

Cecilia did not answer, but during the ensuing 
conversation she retired unnoticed into the next 
room. 
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" Was your uncle, too, a priest of tobacco's vestal 
fire?" asked Spinoza. 

"I remember quite well now a sermon he 
preached five years ago in the church of St. John. 
He was a zealous opponent of tobacco in both 
forms. ' They have noses, and smell not,' he cried 
with the psalmist from the pulpit; 'they have 
mouths, and taste not.' " 

"'And speak not,' saith David," corrected Spi- 
noza; but Olympia continued undisturbed: 

"They offer their bodies to Moloch and Baal. 
Each one from early morning smokes his calf's, 
ox's, or sheep's tongue, and the vapor rises from 
his mouth like the reek of a sacrifice. That is why 
their tongues are dry when they should pray an 
'Ave Maria.' They hourly chew the leaves of this 
plant of sin, as if it were heavenly manna that 
tasted like coriander in honeycomb; and in a 
while they tickle their noses with the stinking weed 
that Beelzebub sowed so that they can no longer 
smell the delightful odor of church incense. Woe ! 
woe unto this Babylon, this Sodom and Gomorrah ! 
But one day they will find their true reward, and 
will smoke merrily in hell, where there is wailing 
and gnashing of teeth; and those who have tickled 
their noses will be salted with the leviathan and the 
other monsters in the depths of the lower world. 
The Lord preserve you from such chastisement. 
Amen !" 
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" Bravo !" cried Spinoza. "Pathos suits you ex- 
cellently; you are a living concordance to the 
Bible." 

"Many thanks," said Olympia roguishly; "do 
you agree with me that the priests are so zealous 
against tobacco because they are afraid of Ancyra ?" 

" Not quite, for I think that they will for long 
and long enough preach the same thing from the 
pulpit, while the domines themselves, between each 
of their saving phrases, will take a pinch of snulf 
from the gilt box on the reading desk of their pul- 
pit. My Peter Blyning always says, when he takes 
a pinch fasting in the morning, that it is his spirit- 
ual breakfast." 

"It occurs to me now," said Olympia: "do you 
know the hqrrible treatise of the wise King Solo- 
mon ?" 

"I know all the writings of Solomon, but I hope 
you do not call the ' Preacher/ or the ' Song of 
Songs/ horrible, and wish to banish it from the 
canon like the old Fathers of the Church !" 

" Oh, no ! I mean something quite different. My 
Solomon, indeed, the Presbyterians now leave to 
roast and steam in hell for punishment of his pro- 
phetic zeal; what grimaces he will makeJ I will 
be with you again, gentlemen, in a minute." She 
took a light from the table and went out, singing as 
she went. 

" What a wonderful, enigmatical girl !" said 
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Kerkering, as he sat near Spinoza in the darkness. 
" She is as learned as if she had ten professors in 
her pocket. When I hear her talk like that I feel 
as if — as if- — I don't know what; I would rather be 
quite still, and only wish that she would go on 
talking forever. I cannot keep up with her; you 
are the man for her." 

" Are you of that opinion too ?" responded Spi- 
noza, and a light broke in on the darkness to Ker- 
kering. 

"'The people that walked in darkness saw a 
great light 1 ' How does pathos suit me, Herr von 
Spinoza ?" said Olympia, entering with a large book 
under her arm. " Please excuse me. I did not see 
that Cecilia had gone away, or I would not have 
left you in darkness." 

"A double light appears with you," said Kerker- 
ing, perhaps referring to Spinoza's late disclosure. 
Olympia thanked him and opened the book. 

" I think I have found something in which I can 
still be your teacher. Know then, that King James 
I. of England was called Solomon the Wise, and 
here is his horrible canonical treatise, ' De Peccato 
Mortali Fumandi Nicotianatn? Are you ready for 
death, Herr von Spinoza ?" 

She then read a passage from the book. 

"If the pious king had only known," said Olym- 
pia, " that now a man would rule over England, 
named Oliver Cromwell, who carries his Bible in his 
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sword-hilt, and yet commits the deadly sin of smok- 
ing cigars all day long ! I am delighted, however, 
to have found your weak point at last." 

"You knew that long ago," replied Spinoza, 
and Kerkering nodded, and bit his lips in mental 
assent. 

"You are very unjust to music," said Olympia, 
" when you compare it with your hobby. Your 
Descartes Jjcnew that music gave us many problems 
to solve; his book ' Compendium Musices' fascinated 
me very much. But the creation of music and its 
effects cannot be calculated and demonstrated in 
numbers. And yet music has some resemblance to 
mathematics, in that men created numbers, which 
did not exist in the world, but were imagined. And 
men created music, to which there was no parallel 
in the known world." 

" The sounds we hear ?" 

" They have nothing to do with it. That men 
created and imagined a whole kingdom of inex- 
haustible sensations by tones makes music a mira- 
cle of the human minpl as much as mathematics." 

" Music moves in a course, uncircumscribed by 
fixed definitions," remarked Spinoza. 

" How cold that sounds ! When I shut my eyes 
and listen to good music I best comprehend my- 
self, and men and circumstances that were before 
confused become clear to me. Imagine in harmony 
the spectacle of an endless succession of imprisoned 
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and struggling souls, of whom some complain, sigh 
and bewail, while others carol, cheer, languish and 
storm; soon they are united, and in infinite variety 
express the same thought, then are mute. Again 
one awakes, rises and dies gently and happily. A 
band again join and rage and roar, the others 
hasten past, the dead are aroused, till at last peace 
settles on all." 

" Your explanation is so imaginative," said 
Spinoza, " that it convinces me more than ever that 
music is the art of the emotions, and, indeed, moves 
in the sensations like elements without a definite 
object. Anger, pain, and joy, hate and love are 
evinced as elementary sensations without a tangible 
object. I will not reject such absorptions, but I 
find it enough to do to understand the sensations 
which are tangible, and thereby if possible to con- 
trol them." 

"And I tell you," maintained Olympia, "your 
whole philosophy is a philosophy of music. Oh, if 
I could only express what I mean properly. You 
once explained to me that the peace of society de- 
pended on each one resigning, for reciprocity's sake, 
something of the natural rights in accordance with 
which man may do all that he is able, that self-pre- 
servation may become the protection of all. Now 
that is the law of musical harmony. One note 
struck alone would be quite different and sharply 
defined; but if it passes into harmony it must re- 
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sign somewhat of its nature that the notes may flow 
into harmony with one another, one after another 
rising and falling." 

Spinoza looked at Olympia with sparkling eyes. 
How she treasured his words, and sought to bring 
them within her own mental sphere. He had no 
time to follow out his thought, that this view might 
be applied to their personal connection. For after 
a pause Olympia continued with this strange di- 
gression: 

"I cannot help being annoyed, that while such 
extraordinary progress has been made in your art 
that the stars can be brought quite close to our 
sense of sight, why have not instruments been made 
to strengthen our hearing ? How glorious it would 
be if we could hear the music of the spheres that 
Dante describes so divinely." 

" If we accepted it as a fact that the stars move 
with rhythmical sound, it would do but little for 
our intelligence to hear them." 

"Intelligence then is the measure of everything? 
Is not enjoyment' desirable in itself ? You must 
confess ,that no regular movement exists without 
rhythmical sound, from which I have drawn a very 
odd conclusion, which I will tell you, if you will 
promise not to laugh at me." 

" I promise that, for I am curious to hear what 
conclusion seems so odd to you." 

"Half a year ago my father told me that an 
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English physician, named William Harvey, had dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood and its laws. 
I am convinced that as the movement of the heart 
makes a sound that we can hear, the movement of 
the blood in our veins must make a sound too, but 
one which we can very seldom hear. In times 
when we are perfectly healthy we are in perfect 
harmony, in times of sickness we are discordant. 
I told my father that the ringing we have in our 
ears must surely be a note that has broken loose 
from the general harmony. My father considers 
rather that it was an acoustic illusion when we 
thought we heard such sounds, but I cannot accept 
that view. You see there is really a great truth 
contained in the common saying that we can hear 
the grass grow. All through nature there is regu- 
lar movement of moisture, and wherever there is 
movement there is sound and tone. Among the 
stars, in the depths of the earth, and on the surface, 
there is an eternal murmur and swell and clash. 
Music is the soul of the universe, is our soul. All 
is in million-voiced harmony, and the articulation 
given to man is its divinest revelation." 

Olympia's expression of countenance grew 
brighter and brighter, and Spinoza said: 

" You see I do not laugh at you. I am glad you 
evaded so well your father's view of it, which yet 
you so nearly agreed with. I will not allow myself 
to judge so hastily of your theory." 
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"Why must men's partialities be so different that 
they can hardly understand one another ?" asked 
Olympia, and Spinoza replied: 

"So that we should only try to convince each 
other on merely intellectual subjects; where this 
ends persecution for heresy begins. You are cer- 
tainly right in your own appreciation of music, and 
in your love of it; but music is an example of how 
in matters of faith, of imagination in a word, where 
no fixed definition is afforded by intellectual proof, 
fanaticism and persecution so readily prevail. Men 
always become passionate where they are conscious 
of incapacity, and force an outward observance of 
what is only an internal law, an internal duty. Do 
not be led into taking me for a heretic to music, 
and banishing me from your sanctuary." 

Kerkering quickly took advantage of this turn of 
the conversation to ask Olympia to go to the organ; 
Spinoza also expressed the same desire, and it was 
soothing and refreshing to their overwrought minds 
to listen to the tones that Olympia drew, now 
swelling, now softly sinking, from the instrument. 

It was late in the evening when Spinoza and 
Kerkering left. The peculiarities of character in 
the two lovers were plainly expressed in the fact 
that Olympia, fascinated by the flow of musical 
sound, gave herself up unrestrainedly to her feel- 
ings, and there felt the freedom of unrestrained 
existence; while the philosopher's task and Spi- 
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noza's natural, ruling inclination was, unmisled by 
the stormy power of the sensations, not to let these 
deadening forces influence him, but to recognize 
their perpetual laws, and meanwhile to preserve 
amid all disturbances that equanimity which alone 
meant freedom to him, 

A trifling physical peculiarity, but one which 
evinced a deeper tendency of disposition, might be 
recognized in the fact that Olympiad eyelids often 
blinked, while Spinoza's look was as open and 
steady as a child's. 

It has not been yet investigated what relation 
such physical features have to the whole vitality 
and movement of the mind. May we found this 
observation on the case of Spinoza and Olympia: 
that, while the one, musical by nature, was animated 
momentarily by harmonious sound, the other had a 
steadily speculative or, as Oldenburg termed it, a 
plastic nature ? 

These diversities in their natures formed their 
complement and a continually growing fascination. 

Whether in constant association these differences 
would always be as easily accommodated or not; 
or whether it was the duty of one whose mission 
was independent and all-embracing thought, to live 
apart from every narrowing association in the region 
of pure intellect ? These questions were for the time 
suppressed, for Spinoza had to show in other ways 
how far he already controlled his emotions. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

MISSIONARIES. 

THE holy Jewish Church could not with indif- 
ferent eyes see one who belonged to her by 
birth and ritual wilfully break loose from her. She 
knew well enough that, if individuals were per- 
mitted to separate and live according to their own 
inclinations, the original Jewish tabernacle would 
in the future stand deserted, and no one would 
be found to take it on his shoulders and bear it 
from land to land, fixing its pillars in all kingdoms 
of the earth. Where men are allowed to be merely 
men, the gigantic edifice of the Church is tottering. 
The lords of the Christian Church, as well as of the 
Jewish, who call themselves servants, recognize this. 
The Jews had no state. What would be left to 
them if they had no Church, no synagogue ? 

The synagogue keeper, Elaser Merimon, whom 
we have before seen in company with the Cabbalist, 
had already been to Spinoza three times, and com- 
manded him in the name of the Beth-Din * to return 
to the congregation, and in meat and drink, as well 
as in attendance at the synagogue, to live after the 

* Ecclesiastical Court, 
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precepts of the Jewish religion. He had refused to 
obey these commands, and the lesser excommuni- 
cation was passed, which banished him for three 
months from the Jewish Church. Though he had 
already condemned himself to this penalty, he 
entered a protest against the sentence, because his 
manner of life was not radically in opposition to 
Judaism, and he pledged himself to prove the il- 
legality of the ceremony. His protest, however, 
was in vain, and he thought no more about it, for he 
recognized only one ban — that which could banish 
him from the presence of Olympia. His two broth- 
ers-in-law then came, and reminded him that he 
must return to the bosom of the Church. He put 
them off with a quiet smile; but they became more 
and more violent, abused and cursed him, and 
threatened to tear him in pieces if he did not 
avert the shame of his manner of life from his 
relations. 

Spinoza's Spanish blood boiled, but even then 
he suppressed all explosion of wrath. The threats 
and blustering seemed to him only immaterial op- 
position which he could have pictured to himself. 
With measured speech and kinsmanlike behavior, 
in so far as was consistent with independence, he 
drew the limits; he taught their violence that ex- 
ternal behavior could not bind, and external force 
not convince. His words must have contained con- 
vincing proofs, for the two looked at each other in 
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mute astonishment and left him. A few days after- 
wards, however, on the Sabbath, Spinoza was sur- 
prised by another visitor, a woman, carrying a baby 
hardly a year old in her arms, and leading a little 
girl by the hand. Spinoza advanced kindly towards 
her. 

"I am glad you have come to me, dear Miriam," 
he said; " but how you have aged! Are you ill, or 
in trouble ?" 

"I am quite well, God be praised !"• answered 
Miriam, sighing, "and could not complain otherwise. 
Yes, dear brother, ' marrying is marring;' two bad 
confinements, thirteen weeks in bed, and the house- 
hold going to ruin all the time; no rest at night 
with the children, and trouble and care the whole 
year round — you would not laugh at me now for 
looking too often in the mirror; often I never look 
in it from one Sabbath to another." 

" I am very sorry that I have seen so little of you, 
or been able to help you so little; but leave the 
cares behind now," said Spinoza, "they will soon 
be less. You can hardly think what an infinite 
pleasure it is to have you with me again. Relations 
are naturally the best friends. Do you remember 
old Chaje's proverb ? ' Bind me hand and foot, 
and throw me among my people, that will always 
be true.' " 

" Ay ! you will be thrown nicely among your 
people. O God ! from the way you go on, we 
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cannot see you without blushing. Do you know 
what is happening to-day ? To-day you are sum- 
moned the second time in the synagogue; perhaps 
at this very moment in which we are speaking. A 
week ago I was in the synagogue; my heart is so 
heavy, it seems as if a hundredweight lay on it. 
When we had all risen,* Rabbi Isaak Aboab (who 
gives himself great airs since he returned from 
Brazil) went to the altar; all were still, and looked 
to see what he would do next. He called on your 
name; and commanded you to return, if you would 
not have heaven's lightnings smite you, or the 
earth swallow you up. Dear brother, I thought my 
heart would be torn out. I turned icy cold, and 
then flames seemed to be before my eyes; I thought 
I should fall down, and grasped the railing; I 
fainted time after time; I don't know how I found 
strength to go home; Esther de Leon, who stood 
near me, went home with me. You know she is a 
malicious, mocking thing; but she ought to be 
silent, for she was once Acosta's betrothed, and you 
are not as bad as he yet, thank God!" 

" No, and will never be." 

" But it is bad enough now," began Miriam again; 
"to-day is the second time, and in a week you will 
be summoned for the third time, and then— I shall 
never survive the shame of it. My husband will 

* For the Thora to be replaced. 
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order me to forget that you ever were my brother 
— and how can I do that ? It seems you could, for 
if you can forget your religion, why should you not 
forget your sister." 

Miriam with these words looked at her brother's 
agitated face; she seemed sorry to have given him 
so much pain, and continued weeping: 

"Day and night you are always in my mind; I 
forget my duties as mother and wife, and it is all 
your fault; it is the thought of your disregard of 
duty that makes me do it. I cannot think what 
makes you so obstinate, but I know this: if my son 
should one day cause such trouble to his sisters, 
I would rather he should die before he learned to 
speak." 

" You must not say so, dear sister; I hope all will 
come right yet. Does not your husband know you 
have come to me ?" 

" He must not know a word of it. Only think, 
he wanted me to go to the synagogue this morning, 
but, God forgive me ! I would rather go to the 
gallows; the women would look at me, and whisper 
and giggle together. I said I should be obliged to 
stay with the children, and came to you; Rebecca 
stayed at home too, but she has not dared to come 
with me; her husband is too stern. I cannot see, 
though, why you will not return. You know, I do 
not care about trifles, and do not condemn you like 
the others; but the life you lead now, you could 
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lead just as well if you lived like other Jews. If 
you don't want to go three times to the synagogue, 
you can go once, and that cannot be much trouble 
to you. You see, you would still have to live, if, 
God forbid it ! you were shut up in a House of 
Correction; would it not be much worse ? No 
Sabbath, no holiday, what would you live for? I 
entreat you to come back; let other people trouble 
themselves about what belongs to religion, and 
what not. I believe you are right in many things, 
and I will listen to you in secret, if you must con- 
fide in some one; but what is the use of letting all 
the world know ? I know well enough you men 
will not put up with things that we women must 
bear and endure;, but you — you are quite different: 
from childhood you always gave up to others will- 
ingly. Be what you used to be again; believe me, 
you cannot be otherwise, it will break your heart 
to try any other rule. Control yourself now rather, 
and come back. O God ! if you were with us again, 
we should be as happy and as much respected as 
we ever were. I will read your wishes in your eyes, 
I will lay my hands under your feet; with lifted 
hands I entreat you to come back to us." 

Spinoza with difficulty mastered his agitation 
sufficiently to explain to his sister that he was fully 
determined to defend himself against the Rabbis, 
that they might not succeed in degrading either 
himself or his family; he would not merely break 
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their power in his own case, but in that of others 
also in which they would have put free thought 
under a ban. 

" I believe it, I believe it !" cried Miriam enthu- 
siastically; "you only want what is right; you are 
better than all the rest of the world. But believe 
me too, I have learned to know mankind since this 
misfortune has come through you. You wish to 
offer yourself as sacrifice for others ? You are too 
good, you are the crown of mankind; the others are 
not worthy that a hair of your head should be in- 
jured for them." 

Spinoza was deeply moved as he looked at his 
sister, who loved him so well that for his love's 
sake she rejected all others. Miriam might have 
known the movement of his heart, for, with a wail 
of grief, she threw herself on his neck and cried, 

" You cannot and you must not for the world's 
sake offer up yourself and us too. Or is it true that 
you wish to wed a Christian ?" 

Spinoza was in a painful dilemma. To lie was 
as foreign to his nature as night to day; and yet 
he hesitated how to explain to his sister that his 
intellect had led him over the boundaries of church 
dogmas, whither love was his only guide. 

An unexpected circumstance freed him from 
the necessity of further explanation. The two 
children, seeing their mother, crying oh their 
uncle's neck, began to cry and scream also, so 
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that Miriam forgot her question in pacifying her 
children. 

" Benjamin," she said to the boy, who was first 
pacified, "Benjamin, entreat your uncle not to leave 
us. Ah ! the child has our late father's name, who 
would weep and wail too if he saw you; he cannot 
rest quietly in his grave if he hears what has be- 
come of you.' , Spinoza took the boy in his arms, 
and embraced and kissed him. 

" As little as this child condemns me, as little 
would my father condemn me in eternity," he said. 
Little Sarah, too, played with her uncle's hand, and 
asked him, on her mother's bidding, to go with 
them. Spinoza repeated his assurance that he 
could defend himself; and Miriam with a heavy 
heart took her children away with her. 

He, had to sustain another conflict on account of 
his decision that day. Towards evening Rodrigo 
Casseres came to him. 

" You have no father now," he said, " I must 
take his place. Do you remember the time you 
saw me first? You too will have a cur's burial 
like that renegade. Do you remember the evening 
when I told you of your uncle Geronimo's dreadful 
death ? You too will die like that; only more God- 
forsaken, more torn by the devil, for you have 
trodden down the creed of your fathers of your 
own free-will. Your father, I and all of us, for 
what have we staked our lives day after day ? For 
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the holy faith of our fathers. Why have we left 
our beautiful native land and wandered into far 
countries ? That we might openly serve our faith 
in peace; and you reject it of fbur own free-will. 
I warn you while there is yet time; you are young 
now, but when you approach your end, your 
treachery will follow you when you wake, and 
murder your sleep." 

Spinoza had regard to the man's age, and quietly 
represented to him his firm decision and his in- 
nocence. 

For a week he was free from attempts at con- 
version, and during this time he worked out a plan 
of defence; and while employing for this purpose 
the authority of the Sacred Scriptures, he formed 
new conclusions and became more firm and decided 
in those he had long ago formed. What had been 
suppressed in the development of silent thought, 
whether by innate shyness or under cover of stated 
facts, now shot up with renewed strength in the 
hot conflict of defence. Spinoza, too, now felt 
that warlike spirit, that concentrated power, which 
strengthens ordinary forces and makes them rise 
above themselves. 

For the next exhortation which was addressed 
to him he did not require this power. 

On the Sabbath, as he sat at table enjoying his 
simple mid-day meal, he heard some one heavily 
mounting the stairs; the door opened, and old Chaje 
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entered the room. Spinoza drew a chair to the 
table for her, and asked: 

" Have they sent you out too, to bring back the 
lost sheep to the fteck ?" 

" No, as true as I wish God may let me see joy 
in him again, I came here of my own wish. I 
thought my old legs would break before I got up 
the stairs. I did not believe any of them. I wanted 
to hear with my own ears if it were true that he 
would reject our holy religion; he was once a 
brave, pious Jewish child." 

Spinoza remarked in silence the influence that 
the report spread about him must have had, for 
old Chaje in her zeal almost forgot his presence, 
and appeared to talk to herself about him. 

"Who knows that?" asked Spinoza. 

" Who knows it ? A fine secret ! The children 
in the street talk about it. O Lord, how often 
have I carried him in my arms ! Who would have 
thought then that he could become such a one as 
this ? What is true, is true; the sister of Black 
Gudul, who was servant at Rabbi Aboab's, said 
long ago Baruch was a hypocrite; where he will be 
the Rabbi, the congregation will get baptized. I 
always thought, if I should close my eyes after liv- 
ing over a hundred years, — I have neither kith nor 
kin in the world, more's the pity, — I would leave 
Baruch my little bit of fortune that I have saved up, 
and that he would have said prayers for my soul; 
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that I, too, might have a silver chair in Gan-Eden.* 
Ah ! my wishes and hopes have melted away." 

Chaje wept bitterly. Spinoza tried to console 
her. 

" He leads me too into sin by making me weep 
on the Sabbath; it has knocked another nail in my' 
coffin/' she wailed. " I would like to know what he 
can be thinking of. Has the Jewish religion been 
right for so many thousand years that it should be 
thrown aside now like a broken pot ? He must be 
possessed, I do believe; why should he have abused 
the Jews and the Jewish religion ? ' Cut off your 
nose and spite your face/ the proverb says. He 
will try and please me and be good and pious 
again, won't he ? He will surely thank me on his 
deathbed, when he follows me. It was only youth- 
ful folly, and that is soon forgotten. The grass 
need only grow over it a year, and then he might 
choose among the daughters of the richest men in 
Amsterdam." 

Spinoza was nearly powerless against old Chaje's 
talk; on her no explanation had any effect; she 
would not go away until he had promised to be 
pious and good again. At last he had to give her 
plainly to understand that she must take her de- 
parture. Olympia prophesied aright when she said 
pilgrimages would one day be made to Spinoza, but 

* Paradise. 
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the pilgrimage was first made to Maledictus. The 
day after Spinoza had got rid of old Chaje, the 
physician Solomon de Silva came to him. He be- 
gan with professional inquiries, and told Spinoza 
that his present way of life was undermining his 
health; but he replied that two of his friends were 
physicians, that he observed diet, and was always 
fairly well. Silva then drove his probe deeper. 

" I confess,'* he said, " that Judaism contains 
many abuses and abnormal developments which 
ought to be got rid of; when I was your age it 
used to weigh on my mind too. The impetuosity 
of youth always wants hastily to cut away what 
displeases it, but that will not do; men must first 
win respect and confidence, anji not shock people; 
then later on something may be permitted to you, 
and you can carry out your plans by degrees." 

" The Talmud teaches that you should keep »o 
false measures in your house, ,, answered Spinoza. 
" Does that not refer here ?" 

"In any case," persisted the physicia%. " time 
and opportunity are to be considered; these every- 
day conditions have at least their natural rights 
as much as abstract logical thoughts. The first 
rule is, that whoever wishes to influence any asso- 
ciation and work seasonable and reasonable re- 
forms, must never place himself outside that as- 
sociation. Therefore I counsel you to return; 
remember there are other people who have seen 
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the light of reason, but who do not care to over- 
throw the old observances all at once. Much has 
happened latterly for the suggestion of which any 
one would have been stoned fifty years ago; and it 
is ever so with progress. You see, our whole Low- 
country home is a type of our religion. Dams are 
built, canals dug, to bind and restrain the wild 
power of the elements; on these dams life again 
appears, and the canals become connecting roads 
which hold men together. The power of centuries 
lies in these wise precautions. Common men even 
will keep this land sacred, because they know that 
the labor of races passed away has wrung it from 
the sea. If any one should come and find a better, 
must he pierce the dams, destroy the work of his 
forefathers, and for a short time annihilate fruitful 
fields, and populous villages and towns, now built 
on dry land ? It is thus with our religion. Do not 
tear down the dams. Do not ! If you return, 
there are many clear heads with whom, perhaps 
indeed^ at their head, you can help to reform 
Judaism." 

, " Who told you I wanted to do so ? Perhaps 
Judaism is nothing more to me than its offshoot, 
Christianity — a development of mind followed by 
others. In the first place, I want nothing but to 
retain my independent life, and in that the power 
of no Rabbi shall hinder me." 

(t Have'you forgotten/' asked Silva, " what you 
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told me when we came to this room for the first 
time with your late father ? The time may come 
when you will feel deserted by all who belong to 
you by bonds of kindred and religion; you will 
stretch out your hands to them, and grasp naught 
but empty air. I know too well how far your free 
thought has carried you; I do not believe you will 
turn Christian. Trust my experience, if you reach 
the highest point of free-thought, and have shaken 
off all prejudice or doctrinal peculiarity, you are, 
and will always remain, a Jew to them; they will 
always look upon you as a foreigner. They have 
imbibed hatred and aversion to the Jews with their 
mothers' milk; you waste your love on them. 
What good they may discover in you, they will set 
down as exceptional; if you strive for wealth and 
honor, they will say it is Jewish avarice and ambi- 
tion; if you hold both cheap, they will say he has 
acquired a little Christian modesty and scorn of 
worldly wealth. They will think you charming, 
and, inimitable if you mock at Jewish folly; but if 
you attack one of their own prejudices, even if they 
themselves had long ago made a jest of it, you 
must not do it, and if you do it, you are a pert, 
obtrusive Jew. It is the same in this as in other 
things in life: we confess our faults, and blame 
ourselves for them; but if another does it, we are 
annoyed. Sooner will the heavens' kiss the earth, 
or fire and water unite, than a Jew and a Christian 
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embrace in true, tender, all-forgetting love and 
union. Ay, and if you are baptized, the first defect 
they discover in you, it is the old Jewish Adam ap- 
pearing. So return to your own people, who love 
you truly, and on whose neck rests the same yoke; 
they will receive you with brotherly love, and for- 
get your backsliding." 

" No," said Spinoza, " you have committed a sore 
sin against God and human nature by your words; 
it would be too horrible if they were true, but they 
are not. It is indeed possible for man to belong 
to man; love and comprehension are more durable 
than hatred and prejudice. Is the human mind 
originally Jewish or Christian ? Well ! I shall see 
in time whether you speak the truth.* ' 

" Do not; why sho.uld you be ruined ? * Whoever 
would purify himself, men will come to his help; 
but he who would defile himself, men let him 
alone/ says the Talmud. I will make you a good 
proposition. The congregation offer you a place 
in the Beth-Din; you can follow your studies un- 
disturbed, for you have little to do there." 

"I will never accept office." 

" The congregation will guarantee you a salary 
of a thousand gulden, on condition that you will 
promise oh your honor never to write a word 
against Judaism." 

" The proverb says, ' If the people wish to 
silence a man, they must stop his mouth with 
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broth/ replied Spinoza. "It is a practical and 
politic method, but not applicable to my case. My 
dear doctor, I do not want you to be angry with 
me, but what are such proposals to me?" 

" I only told you of them to fulfil my commission; 
I personally have something else to say to you. 
Youth will not see that there is really no such 
thing as absolute truth, that such a thing cannot 
exist in the world, because it would be tyrannically 
absolute. He who knows the fate of man, and has 
lived a long life of his own, knows that historical 
truth alone is worth anything. You are too modest 
and humble to be a scoffer; you see, even God 
allows the many-sidedness of truth; grant — " 

"And my intelligence of Him obliges me to fol- 
low that perception. " 

" Hold firmly to that, and at the same time hold 
to the conditions of history. Whether you come to 
my conviction that no philosophy can reveal the 
secrets of the world further than the Jewish revela- 
tion, or whether you are of another opinion, and 
accept the Messianic time as one in which your ab- 
solute intellectual truth reigns ; look back: if it 
were for nothing but the memory of the innumera- 
ble multitude who were murdered for our faith, 
this alone must keep us fast within its sacred walls. 
A religion which despises the joys of life, and 
teaches love of a fearful death for its sake, must it 
not contain the first spring of truth ? Who would 
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dam it up with a rash hand because in course of 
time it runs muddily ? The blood of your brothers 
and sisters murdered in the past cries to Heaven 
for vengeance on you, for you defile their honorable 
graves by writing on their tombstones that they 
died for illusion and error." 

"I do not do so; it is calumny to say so of me: 
the Jewish laws are great and holy to me; in them 
the Godhead for those times most clearly revealed 
himself; blessed are they who know and live ac- 
cording to them; but has the Divinity since those 
times ceased to live in the minds of men ? Are all 
later born races doomed to stop where the former 
stood, and fetter themselves with old forms? The 
form fades, the spirit remains eternal, renewed in 
youth, and increasing ever in strength." 

"A powerful mind is in you," began Silva again, 
controlling himself; "your moderation assures .me 
that you will be a great man. Weak natures are 
violent and wrathful in controversy, but never the 
strong. Do not throw a stone in the well you have 
drunk from. Your resolution to freely sacrifice all 
for the truth, you have inherited from the Jews. 
Be thankful. Show your power by self-control, be 
faithful to yourself and your own, and be not led 
away to apostasy/' 

"There is no apostasy but from ourselves." 

" We shall all honor you, I above, the rest, if you 
control yourself," 
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"And I shall be disgraced in my own eyes." 

Confusion and dejection were seen in Silva's 
face; everything, even just appreciation of his 
virtue, was in vain with Spinoza. The physician 
rose and cried: 

" Alas ! you are lost. I can only pray to God to 
let in the light of day on you, that the ignis fatuus 
which leads you into marsh and slough may 
vanish." 

Tears stood in Silva's eyes as he spoke; he 
turned and went away. Spinoza was deeply moved 
by the conversation; he was much pained to have 
so grieved the reverend old man, and not to be 
able to obey him; but how otherwise could he or 
durst he act ? 

It was much easier for Spinoza to dismiss the 
last tempter. In the afternoon Chisdai came, and 
as soon as he had entered the door he threw him- 
self on the floor and sat as if mourning. 

" What is that for ?" said Spinoza. 

" Alas !" cried Chisdai, muttering to the floor, 
without raising his head, " has the unclean spirit in 
thee made thee forget everything ? Do you no 
longer know the story of Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyr- 
kanos ?" 

" Very well; he wanted to prove his view of the 
permissible use of a baker's oven by miracles, and 
was excommunicated for it. No one would take 
him the news till Rabbi Akiba did as you are doing 
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here. Am I not still a good Talmudist ? But get 
up; I can neither tell a tree to place itself elsewhere, 
nor water that it should flow backwards, nor the 
walls either that they should bend inward; they 
none of them obey me." 

"So!" cried Chisdai, springing up, and shaking 
his fist fiercely, " so you mock at the Talmud too ? 
You see I came here in peace; I would have warned 
you to fear God, and showed yo*u that I did not 
oppose you in jealousy or any other base passion; 
but words are lost on you. Go thy ways ! The 
carrion crows beside the stream will peck out thine 
eyes, and the young eagles devour them." 

" You can pervert the ^ Bible, like a good Tal- 
mudist as you are; the Scriptures only lay that 
curse on one who mocks at and scorns his father 
and mother." 

"That you have done seventy times seven, you 
reprobate. But your punishment will not tarry; 
you will yet be stoned to death, and men will cast 
stones in heaps on thy carcass, for a warning to all 
coming generations. Take heed to thyself; if I get 
thee into my hands I will tear thee as men tear fish, 
until thy breath can no longer poison the air." 

"Talmud again," laughed Spinoza; "but re- 
member the Talmud also says, ' It is good that the 
ass hath no horns.' " 

Chisdai foamed at the mouth with rage, but 
hearing some one on the stairs he went out 
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" What sort of a featherless biped is it that has 
just left you ?" said Meyer, entering; "he looks like 
an incarnate original sin." 

Spinoza laughed heartily at the description. 

" You have ridden your hobby horse to the right 
post this time," said he; "but this original sin 
wanted to lead me back into the Jewish paradise." 

Meyer exhorted him to oppose the Jewish Papacy 
with all his usual power and firmness, and as he 
soon took his leave, Spinoza too went out. 

For the first time he felt not at home alone 
within his own four walls; he found it impossible 
to concentrate his mind as formerly on the investi- 
gation of any particular line of thought; he needed 
a friendly cheerful heart with whom he could un- 
bend, and forget the storm of the day. Where 
should he seek it if not with Olympia ? He went 
there, and found her in confidential conversation 
with Kerkering. He thought both looked strangely 
surprised when he entered; he guessed rightly that 
he had been the subject of their conversation. 

Olympia, as usual, easily mastered her agitation. 

" You appeared to me in a dream last night, Herr 
von Spinoza," she said in the course of conversa- 
tion; " you must guess in what form." 

"You believe in neither angels nor devils; per- 
haps you saw me in the form of a monk ?" 

" No, guess again.' 1 

" An Emperor ?" 
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" No." 

"A Rabbi? APope?" 

" No, you are not guessing now, I know. I saw 
you as Masaniello, with a fishing net on your back; 
your red embroidered cap with the long tassel 
suited your coal-black hair, and your sleeves were 
rolled up above your elbows. I saw you carried 
through the streets that way, by a crowd of Jews, 
to the new Town Hall; there you climbed up to 
the golden ship on the tower and cried: * Fellow- 
citizens, you who, as Erasmus of Rotterdam says, 
live like crows on the tops of trees ! I see your 
fork-like chimneys and your double-faced gables, 
I see the canals and dams that intersect your land, 
and your life that flows on as much contracted, and 
without free tide, in the preordained way. I tell 
you, this will all be changed. I erase the " You 
should " from your book of life, and in my doctrine 
write it, " You must, for you can." You think fish 
are mute ? It is not true. I have caught a legion 
from the depth of the sea, who all speak wisdom.' 
Then you took your net from your back, it was 
empty; you turned it round, and an infinite number 
of fish fell out; they glittered beautifully in the sun, 
their fins became wings, and they fluttered away 
screaming. You, however, remained there, and 
uttered a Philippic against the legend that, on the 
day on which the envoys of the seven United Pro- 
vinces should go through the seven doors of the 
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finished Town Hall the good-fortune of each pro- 
vince would desert it and never return. And then 
you explained how your philosophy corresponded 
with the, water communication of our land; how 
they could break and control storms and tides; how 
men could drain flooded land from the stream of 
sensations, and make it dry and fertile; everything 
was perfectly clear, I understood it quite well in my 
dream. Now I am, unfortunately, as unphilosophi- 
cal again as the grauw — the crowd — who roared 
and shrieked, 6 He is a wizard, he is a son of the 
Devil! ' and pulled down the Town Hall. I awoke. 
If you only possessed some of Daniel's art !" 

Spinoza asked if she had spoken to Frau Ger- 
trui lately; Olympia protested she had not seen her 
for several weeks. It was really a strange coin- 
cidence, for Spinoza had two days ago begun the 
odd freak of drawing his own portrait as Masaniello. 
He told Olympia nothing of this, because he knew 
that she was much given, in spite of her free-think- 
ing opinions, to building up wonderful theories of 
premonition. To-day, too, he did not feel at ease 
with her. Was it the presence of Kerkering, or was 
it because he had come there with a full heart, 
and saw too late that he should find no sympathy 
here in his painful conflict ? An undefined uncer- 
tainty and doubt pervaded his connection with 
Olympia. He saw that Kerkering became more and 
more familiar with her, and she did not, as formerly, 
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keep him jestingly at a distance. He even thought 
he perceived a secret understanding between them. 
When he left, Olympia said: 

" Your sister Rebecca came to me to-day. I was 
to persuade you to submit to the Rabbis." 

Spinoza bowed in silence. How could she relate 
her dream and carry on such jests, instead of im- 
parting this circumstance ? Must it not have made 
her heart full that his sister should come entreat- 
ingly to her. ? " You should not expect others to 
know an emotion which you suppress in yourself/' 
he said to himself. 

Miriam, who had lived with him in sisterly love 
from childhood, came to him, and only inquired 
shyly about his love; while Rebecca, the domineer- 
ing, who had always been estranged from him, went 
straight to Olympia. What must she have ap- 
peared to her ? Perhaps she had made his beloved 
one's heart doubtful, and given her a dislike to his 
family. 

Spinoza felt his cheeks burn. He was on the 
point of cutting loose from all bonds of family and 
all chains of habit, but could never endure these to 
be despised. 

Love and truth should have stood by him in the 
conflict now opening on him. Did truth alone re- 
main to him ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE EXCOMMUNICATION. 

AN innumerable crowd lined the streets, praying 
with folded hands to the Lord that he would 
protect the undertaking of their liberator. In front 
rode the Imperial herald with the eagle, and the 
soldier of God's Word followed, accompanied by- 
travellers the same way in shining steel and gor- 
geous accoutrements. And when he entered the 
assembly, his admirers climbed on the roofs, and 
filled the streets and windows, for each one esteemed 
himself highly favored who caught sight of him. 
And when he had boldly and manfully fought the 
battle, he was borne home in triumph, and a voice 
was heard to cry, " Blessed are the hands that bear 
him." Thus, in the year 1521, Martin Luther went 
to Worms, the bold champion of the freedom of the 
Divine Word. 

It is hard to sustain a conflict with power and 
custom at any time; it is painful to support it 
publicly; but the thousand upturned sympathetic 
faces are like a glory round the head of the cham- 
pion, and raise his strength to be the strength of 
thousands. And if he finds himself overcome, he 
has felt the blessings of innumerable hearts in whom 
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his ideas will live. How very different it is to gird 
for a conflict without victory in mute obscurity ! 

In the year 1657 Benedict Spinoza went alone to 
the House of Jacob Synagogue in Amsterdam, ac- 
companied by no one, greeted by no one. .The peo- 
ple who knew him avoided this man, who was the 
firmest champion of the freedom of religious 
thought. He v had no old written law to conquer for 
the world anew; he appeared as if he would deprive 
it of its strongest fortress, since he would have 
naught but the good old right of free thought. 

In the synagogue the ten Judges sat v in their 
seats, the president being Rabbi Isaak Aboab. 
Near him sat Rabbi Saul Morteira. Spinoza stood 
four paces distant from him. Rabbi Isaak Aboab 
rose and said: 

"With the help of Goo! we are here assembled 
to declare judgment and law on thee, Baruch ben 
Benjamin Spinoza. Swear to us in the name of 
the Almighty God that thou wilt neither deny nor 
conceal anything from us, and that thou wilt submit 
to the sentence which the Lord shall make known 
by our mouths." 

" Deceit I know not, and lies are far from me,'* 
answered Spinoza; " I will submit to your judgment, 
if you judge me according to the Divine Word, 
and not according to the inclinations of your own 
hearts and the interpretations of the Rabbis." 

A murmur rose in the assembly, but it could be 
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heard that the almost universal opinion was that 
the accused, by thus demurring to recognize their 
authority unconditionally, ought to be laid under 
the greater excommunication without further trial. 
Rabbi Saul Morteira called for silence. 

" Let us see," he said, " how far the corruption 
of his heart goes. Say, renegade, hast thou not 
sinned against God in the enjoyment of forbidden 
meat and drink, and by laboring on the Sabbath ? 
Hast thou not deserted the assembly of the faith- 
ful, and defamed the sacred name of God and His 
laws ? And it is written, * He who profaneth the 
name of God in secret shall be punished openly.' " 

A pause ensued. Spinoza looked down, then 
looking up he replied in a calm voice: 

" I cannot do miracles and signs, or call upon 
nature to stand by and witness for me. In me alone 
must be shown the power which proves the pres- 
ence of God in every human heart. That I stand 
here before you, accused by you who believe an- 
other manner of life well pleasing to God, that I 
do not tremble arid accuse myself of aught, accept 
as a sign of my love%> God, which I consider my 
highest good. I deferft, myself only on the accusa- 
tion of Sabbath-breakingf'because this may appear 
an offence against the sacred law of God in nature. 
It is well and advantageous to oppressed men that 
they should have one day in seven for rest. And it 
is wise, for the privilege of humanity consists in 
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free regulation of its powers; but who gives you the 
right to punish a man for a sin which he commits 
against himself ?" 

Those assembled all rose from their seats and 
cried out that they worald no longer listen to such 
blasphemy; but Rabbi Isaak Aboab said: 

" Let him speak. From every word he speaks a 
demon rises that will cling round his soul in his 
extremity; and when he dies the death of a sinner, 
they will hang on to him, and drag him down to 
the pit of hell. It is our duty to hear his whole 
guilt-. Step forward and speak, witnesses." 

Chisdai and Ephraim advanced; the one proudly 
looking up, the other looking down ashamed. 

"He has blasphemed God and the prophets in 
our hearing, denied the angels, and mocked at the 
miracles; and that he has done all this I swear be- 
fore the face of the eternal God." 

" I swear, too, that Chisdai has spoken the truth," 
said Ephraim in a low voice. 

" What answer do you make?" asked Morteira; 
and Spinoza replied: 

" I have not blasphemed the prophets. Indeed I 
honor them better than those who wreathe their 
heads with the false glory of infallibility; who rob 
them of the divine majesty of human greatness, 
and degrade tjiem to idols. Go forth and see, did 
the sun stand still in Gibeon ? I have denied the 
angels ? Has not Rabbi Joseph Albo already said 
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openly, that belief in the existence of angels was 
immaterial and unnecessary ? I have mocked at 
the miracles ? What do you accuse me of ? Open 
at the passage where Balaam's ass speaks, and look 
what Ebn Esra says there. I have blasphemed 
God ? I pity thee that thou knowest not that no 
human intellect which follows its innate laws can 
escape him." 

'*' Have you not said," interrupted Chisdai — " woe 
is me that I must speak it after you ! — have you not 
said that in the Holy Scriptures many imperfect 
and false ideas of the nature of God are to be 
found ?" 

" I think I honor God more than you by that. 
Is not God called ' great' in the Bible, and is there 
a ' greatness' without limited extension in space? 
It is true the Bible can only be explained by itself. 
It carries the ground of its truths in itself. It will 
not be measured by the laws of intellect; but neither 
will it overrule them. The reason God has given 
us, therefore, is no less divine, and can and must 
create its ideal of God for itself, and find in itself 
what is necessary to the leading of a godly life. 
The Bible itself recognizes this sacred right of our 
Reason, in recognizing a godly war of life in the 
men who lived before the revelation on Sinai, 
while it detracts from the truth in the law-giving of 
Moses as a merely temporal revelation, by saying: 
' It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who 
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shall go for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that 
we may hear it, and do it ? But the word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it/ In our reason, on the 
height of pure religious thought, there is our Sinai. 
I will faithfully and openly explain to you my 
views of higher things; if you refute me by reason, 
J will submit to you." 

"You have appealed to the Holy Scriptures," 
cried Morteira. " Woe ! that thy tongue was not 
burned to ashes, that thou venturedst to take its 
holy words thereon; what would you have with 
your Baal, Reason ?" 

" Destroy him if you can," replied Spinoza. 

Rabbi Isaak Aboab had till now quietly listened 
to the discussion; now he rose and cried: 

"The measure is full; you are all agreed with 
me that this epicurean has deserved the extremes t 
chastisement of Gehinom." 

All present answered with an audible "Amen," 
and Aboab continued: 

" Now I ask of thee, Baruch ben Benjamin Spi- 
noza, wilt thou recant thy blasphemous words, and 
submit thee to the penance that is due on that 
account, or wilt thou that the highest curse of ex- 
communication be passed on thee ?" 

" Refute me by Reason and I will recant ! You 
will not hear me. I would answer you from the 
Scriptures. If you cannot hear me in this ob.scure 
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synagogue, and will not try the Truth on its just 
grounds, I will speak my thoughts to the whole 
world, where no ban reaches. I have only come to 
your tribunal to show you that I oppose no asso- 
ciation that thinks it possesses the truth in its 
creed; but freedom of thought has its own inviol- 
able domains. If you, as you have here accepted 
me, now reject me — a new day will break — " 

" False prophet, be silent \" thundered Rabbi 
Aboab. " I ask for the second time, I ask for the 
third time, will you recant ?" 

The stillness of the grave reigned for a second 
in the hall; then Spinoza looked up, and answered 
in a firm voice: 

" I cannot, but neither can you do otherwise; I 
curse you not." 

Rabbi Isaak Aboab tore his mantle, and Rabbi 
Saul Morteira took the Schofar that lay covered be- 
fore him, and blew it three times, so that it echoed 
on all sides of the dome; the sacred ark was 
opened, all present arose, and Rabbi Isaak Aboab 
read from a parchment: 

" In* the Name of the Lord of lords 
Art thou, Baruch, son of Benjamin, , 
Laid under the greater ban. 
Be thou under the ban of both laws, 
Heavenly and earthly: 
Be banned by the saints above, 
Be banned by the Seraphim, 
Be banned by the Ophanim. 
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Shut out from all communities, 

From the great and from the small. 

On thee be great and heavy plagues, 

Painful and horrible sickness: 

Thy house be a dragon's den, 

And thy star vanish from above. 

Be thou the pest and horror of men, 

And thy carcass the food of snakes. 

Be thou a sport unto thine enemies, 

And the goods that thou mayest possess 

Be the portion of strangers. 

Before the doors of thine enemies 

May thy children wail, 

And because of thy life's tortures 

Be thy children's children struck with horror. 

Be accursed by all spirits 

Michael and Gabriel, 

Raphael and Mescharthel. 

Be accursed of the Great God. 

By the seventy Spirits' names, 

Subjects to the Great King, 

By the great seal Zartok, 

Go to Hell like Korah's band, 

And with trembling and quivering 

Thy soul go out of thee. 

God's terrors slay thee, 

Overthrown like Achitophel 

In the snares of thy plots. 

Gehazi's leprosy be thine, 

And from thy fall mayst thou never arise; 

Where Israel's graves lie 

Be thy grave never dug. 

Given away to the stranger 
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Be thy wife ; in thine hour of death 

May others defile her. — 

This ban, and this curse 

On Baruch, son of Benjamin. 

But on all Israel 

And on me rest the peace of God 

And his blessing eternally." 

On this the Rabbi took the Thora from the 
sacred ark, unrolled it and read (Deut. xxix. 19, 
etc.): "And it come to pass, when he heareth the 
words of this curse, that he bless himself in his 
heart, saying, I shall have peace, though I walk in 
the imagination of mine heart, to add drunkenness 
to thirst: the Lord will not spare him. But then 
the anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall smoke 
against that man, and all the curses that are writ- 
ten in this book shall lie upon him, and the Lord 
shall blot out his name from under heaven." The 
Thora was returned to the sacred ark, the Schofar 
was again blown, and all those present said, turn- 
ing towards Spinoza, 

'* Cursed be thy coming in, and cursed be thy 
going out." 

All spat towards him, and recoiled four paces, as 
with unbroken firmness he left the synagogue. 

Would this exit from the accustomed sanctuary 
be entrance to another, or would he never more 
enter a temple of stone, and outwardly prove that 
a free man is the temple of God ? 
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Before the synagogue he met Oldenburg, Meyer, 
and de Vries, who waited for him; they had heard 
of the proceedings, and waited here to protect him 
from the violence of the Rabbis. The friends had 
never yet seen Spinoza's countenance so animated 
as now. They went silently away with him; Olden- 
burg grasped his hand and pressed it. 

As Spinoza passed his father's house he heard 
the lamentations of his sisters; he knew they now 
bewailed him more bitterly than if he were dead. 

Now that he had not renounced it of his own 
free will, now that it was torn from him, he felt 
doubly what it is to be cut off in youth from all that 
is dear and familiar in it; cutting all threads of 
memory, and so dismembering life, that it has no 
longer a connection with the past. 

The saddest consciousness in the casting off of 
any tender relation of life lies in this, that on both 
sides a piece of life is extinguished and destroyed, 
whose involuntary reawakening often fills us with 
supernatural horror, and makes us hasten our flight 
to oblivion. 

" So they sat down with him .... and none 
spake a word unto him, for they saw that his grief 
was very great." 

So it says in Job. Here, too, the three friends 
sat and said nothing, for they saw that his grief 
was very great. Oldenburg quietly laid his hand 
on Spinoza's shoulder, as if he could support him 
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thus and lend him some of his own strength. He 
felt what must agitate the heart of his friend, for, 
though long absent from the congregation of the 
synagogue, he must feel this rough rupture like a 
fatal fall come at last. Even if expected and known 
of for long beforehand, when death is at last brought 
decisively face toface the pain is quite new — quite 
different. 

No sound was heard. Once only Oldenburg 
softly and with warning movement spoke a few 
words to Meyer when the latter had whispered 
something in his ear, for Meyer was inclined to 
treat the whole affair as hardly worth speaking of, 
or to make a jest of it. 

Spinoza sat sunk in his own thoughts, his brow 
and eyes covered with his hands. The friends 
looked at him in silence, waiting the first word that 
he would say. At last he looked up, and as if an- 
swering an appeal he said: 

" No, no ! they shall not oblige me to oppose 
them in bitterness, hatred and injustice. This 
curse, too, is love. They would leave none to go 
wrong; they would frighten and chastise him who 
would renounce tfreir association. And this horri- 
ble, elaborate curse ! If praise has its allotted 
forms cursing must have them also. They cannot 
cpnvert my thoughts. - If I act in opposition to them 
it is I no longer who live and act. No, I will live out 
my own life; the world shall not be my master !" 
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" The world ?" Meyer could contain himself no 
longer. " What have a set of rabbis in an obscure 
synagogue to do with the world ? They send you 
into exile; into a world that is much more beautiful 
and greater than the one from which they banish 
you." 

"You maybe right; but remember I received 
there my deepest awakenings of pleasure and pain. 
There was a time when honor and dishonor there 
were to me the honor and dishonor of the whole 
world. That is past." 

"Now, my friend !" cried Oldenburg, "you will 
go out into the real world, into the wide, great 
world, and you will go with me. I must leave 
Amsterdam in a few days." 

" You, and just now ?" 

" I am sent by my native town on an embassy to 
London. Come with me." 

"What should I do there with you ?" 

" A great scientific society is to be founded in 
London. I am appointed a member, and you shall 
work with me." 

In bright, attractive colors Oldenburg drew a 
picture of the great world. Honor, renown, pleasure 
and enjoyment sparkled in unknown splendor, and 
Spinoza's countenance became suddenly brighter 
and happier. He saw himself in the midst of the 
great striving crowd, and amidst it all played a scene 
of domestic happiness in which Olympia ruled. 
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Meyer and de Vries added their persuasions, 
Their words were hardly necessary, for what he 
now heard outwardly Spinoza said to himself in- 
wardly. He tremblingly seized Oldenburg's hand, 
but arrested himself hastily and said: 

" Excuse me; I must now be alone for a time." 

He was left alone and the conflict raged within 
him. 

" But why did the friends say nothing of 
Olympia ? Was I mistaken in thinking I perceived 
a certain shyness, a certain strangeness in them ? 
To her — to her; under her eyes the new life must 
begin." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

WOOING BY PROXY. 

AT the time when Spinoza was leaving the syna- 
gogue the sacristan was unbolting a side-door 
of the Catholic Church of St. John. Two festively 
clad men came out, the one with a pale, agitated 
face, the other laughing and gay. It was Van den 
Ende and Kerkering. 

"I am shivering," said the latter. "I feel as if 
my usual clothing was torn off and I was freez- 
ing. When I was on my knees there abjuring 
the familiar, if half forgotten faith, and accepting 
yours, my heart contracted as if icy cold, and I 
could hardly bring out the required words. It is a 
good thing that in the final carrying out of a reso- 
lution we have no alternative left." 

" This nonsensical sensation," replied Van den 
Ende, "is nothing but the cold church and your 
unaccustomed position, which checks your circula- 
tion. Come, my son; the wine which they refuse 
you there and keep for themselves is much better 
at other taverns. Look at the whole thing, as you 
have so well described it, in the light of a change 
of clothes; as the fashion is, you have equipped 
yourself for a wedding, nothing more." 
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Nevertheless Kerkering threw troubled glances 
round; he thought every one must be looking at 
him to see what had happened. It was not till 
they turned round the church of St. Olave's to Van 
den Ende's house that the color returned to his 
cheeks. In the physician's study, where he drank 
to the new convert in " the mother's milk of alma 
mater nature," as he called it, Kerkering was 
warmed by the fiery wine, and joined in the jest on 
the childish sensations which he had experienced. 

Van den Ende sent to desire an interview with 
Olympia, but she sent word that she was ill in bed. 
He hastened to her, leaving Kerkering alone. 

"My child," said the father to his daughter, "I 
am going on a difficult, perhaps dangerous jour- 
ney. It is a comfort to me that I leave you in good 
care." 

" May I not know where and why ? Why have 
I lost your confidence ?" inquired Olympia. 

" That you may not pine or be anxious unneces- 
sarily. When it is over you will be the first to re- 
joice. I must play my part on a large stage. I do 
not know whether it will be to laugh or^weep. In 
any case it is worth the trouble to prepare with hat 
and wig.. You should remember that Lucian and 
Democritus fit themselves with courage, as well 
as their more dismal gods. But you shall know 
everything later. Now let me talk to you as a 
father, as a friend. Look, I come to you in gala- 
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dress. Say now with the Stoic to physical ill, ' I 
am stronger than thou/ Deck thyself likewise. 
Take this." 

Olympia listened in astonishment to her father's 
voice, doubly gay in her silence, and looked wonder- 
ingly at the offered pearls. 

" What is that for ?" she asked. 

" This bridal gift of his mother's our friend sends 
you as a compliment, and says he has shed more 
tears for you than there are pearls in the depths of 
the sea." 

" Did he weep ? I never thought he would have 
done that. It was surely because he had to abjure 
his father's faith and accept ours." 

" He did do it, my child. There was still enough 
stiff-necked Protestantism in him to protest against 
it, but it is a proof of his love. In Kerkering you 
restore my Cornelius to me." 

"Alas !" cried Olympia, and covered her face in 
the pillows. After much persuasion from her father 
she looked up sobbing. " We are all unhappy. My 
love belongs — you know, father; why need I say it? 
I love Spinoza, and am beloved by him with all the 
divine greatness of his mind, as never maiden was 
loved before." 

Van den Ende struck his forehead with his 
clenched fist. He paced the room thoughtfully 
for a long time, then again seated himself beside his 
daughter's bed. 
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" Dear Olympia," he said, " be open with me. 
Have you already confessed your love ?" 

"Yes." 

" And do you expect my consent ?" 

" Certainly, for your free-thinking mind can ad- 
mit of no prejudices." 

" I will not. Let us look at the thing openly. 
What do you mean to live on ? You know what I 
have is not really my own." 

" Spinoza could have a chair of mathematics or 
philosophy at any university." 

" That is not certain; he is rejected by the Jews 
as an infidel, and the priests of all confessions join 
hands when it is worth while to put down the com- 
mon enemy. He can polish glass, and you earn 
something with organ playing or other instruc- 
tion. It might be sufficient to ward off death by 
starvation, and if you have even pure water for 
broth you can steep your philosophy in it, and it 
will be nutritious food, but your children unfor- 
tunately will not be satisfied therewith. Your love 
is nothing but a false syllogism." 

"Father, you are too hard." 

" I am not. On your spiritual heights, where you 
let yourself be fluttered round by nothing but genii 
who have neither bone nor marrow, any one such as 
I am must appear a barbarian. You have solved 
the eternal problem of human fate and the exist- 
ence of the world ; what does it matter to you if 
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your fate and the nourishment of your existence 
give you a new problem to solve day by day ? Your 
souls love each other, and the dear souls, ah ! they 
are such dear adaptable creatures that no privation 
is too hard for them." 

" Is that the want of prejudice with which you 
would talk to me ? Do the sacrifices which I so 
joyfully undertake merit such mockery ?" 

"You are right," replied the father, "you may 
marry him ; I will not oppose it. The human will 
is his kingdom ; it is also my motto. But think of 
one thing: how will you bear it when your friends 
and acquaintances turn up their noses and titter 
when they see you cross the street with him? ' Look, 
there she goes/ they will say; ' she would have 
stayed a spinster if the poor Jew, whose kin even 
rejected him, had not taken pity on her ! ' I cannot 
say they are wrong if they think, ■* If he really loved 
her he would have denied his old creed willingly, 
and not have waited till he was turned out ;' for 
that is and always will be an insult in the eyes of 
the world. And they will gossip further and say : 
4 How proud she was once, and how she looked 
down on us ; she is lucky now, she does not want a 
wardrobe ; the cast-off dress she had ten years ago 
is now her whole stock. We pity her with all our 
hearts.' I know such things could not and would 
not shake your resolution ; I only tell it you that 
you may know it beforehand. I will not compare 
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Spinoza in any way with Kerkering ; his mind is 
great, and one minute in which your souls ring in 
celestial harmony together weighs against years of 
self-denial, weighs against all enjoyment of earthly 
pleasures. You love and honor him, you admire the 
majestic nature of his intellect. I do not believe that 
he will misuse this power over you ; such things 
seldom happen. What is he compared to Kerker- 
ing ? He has sealed his love by going over to your 
church ; he has left a powerful and honorable as- 
sociation ; he has not made you a partaker in the 
painful preliminaries, nor laid any responsibility 
on you that you might receive the fruit of his work 
without personal trouble, and it is thus that he will 
always act. You will be bound by no gratitude 
for his acts ; he makes no pretension but that he 
loves you. He adores you, all your words are ora- 
cles to him, the lightest wish of your heart is a 
command to him which he fulfils with joy ; but 
you are right, you would not have a husband whom 
you could rule ; the wife's fairest ornament is obe- 
dience, obedience even to tyrannical oppression, 
What can Kerkering offer you? Nothing but a 
good, faithful heart that beats only for you, He 
can give you a life amid brilliant society, honor and 
pleasure. You will be an object of envy to all your 
friends. But what is all this to the enjoyment of 
perfect intellectual harmony ? Truly, it is eternal, 
and your eternity will outlast a year ? maybe two ; 
is not that enough ?" 
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Van den Ende was silent. Olympia no longer 
wept and sobbed ; she dreamily played with the 
pearls that lay before her. 

" Can I get up ?" she inquired at last. 

" Certainly," said the father, and smiled content- 
edly to himself as he left the room. 

Olympia rose and dressed. 

" I made out my love to be stronger than it is, 
to my father," she said to herself. " Was it not in 
the beginning mere wounded self-love and desire 
to see no man unconquered that threw me into his 
arms ? No, I loved him formerly, and I love him 
yet." She took the pearls, clasped them round her 
neck, and looked at herself well pleased in the 
mirror. " ' I should not have found another hus- 
band/ they will say; what does that matter to 
me ? My own consciousness tells me these pearls, 
and with them a life of brilliant enjoyment, was in 
my hand, and I despised it all. But am I right to 
do it ? He is a born hermit, knowledge is his god- 
dess. I only free him, I give him back himself, if 
I deny him my hand. No, this glitter dazzles my 
eyes. And yet, may not his strong mind behave 
differently when, safe in possession of me, he has 
no longer to woo for my favor ? He knows I feel 
small beside him. How often has he tutored me, 
and will he not do it in anoth'er sense then ? No, 
he is kind and good, but I am too weak, and Ker* 
kering's submissive adoration has fascinated me," 
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She laid the pearls down, and paced the chamber 
thoughtfully. Again she stood before the mirror 
and gazed into it dreamily and absently. She saw 
herself, pining, ragged, muddy and laughed at, go 
through the streets; she only banished this mad- 
dening vision with a forced song. When her 
father heard her so gay he entered the room. 

" Kerkering," said- he, "is waiting outside; he 
will not move from the spot until he receives the 
decisive 'Yes' or 'No.' I believe I know your 
thoughts. I will not try to influence your decision, 
but I may be able to help you. Come with me." 

Olympia clung to her father as if in childlike 
obedience and humility, and intimated that she 
complied with his wishes; in this compliance lay 
a half-unconscious obstinacy, thinly covered by an 
appearance of humility. Her father took her hand, 
and led her into the other room to Kerkering, say- 
ing: 

"Here I bring your bride, my son." 

Kerkering took a diamond ring from his finger, 
and placed it on Olympia's. 

" Mine forever !" he said, and impressed a warm 
kiss on her lips. In the same hour that Spi- 
noza struggled with the temptations of a life of 
honor and pleasure Olympia also had fought with 
temptation and succumbed. 

Kerkering and his bride sat that evening in 
confidential discourse, Van den Ende rubbed his 
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hands and smiled as he paced the room. Olympia 
felt more and more at ease in Kerkering's com- 
pany; indeed she found him so amiable that she 
blamed herself for not having given him her heart 
long before. Kerkering told her that he had 
bought a well-broken-in riding horse for her, and 
that again, as years before, she should sit proudly 
in her saddle, and ride through the streets with 
him. He spread a brilliant life of pleasure in 
entrancing colors before her eyes. Olympia's cheeks, 
flushed rosy red, her heart beat loudly. Kerkering 
held her in his embrace. At an unusual hour and 
with unusual gravity Spinoza entered. Olympia 
tore herself from Kerkering's arms; for a second 
she pressed her hands to her eyes, then stood up 
and advanced to Spinoza. 

" I know you do not like scenes any more than 
I,*' she said with a trembling voice. " I have no 
concealments from my father and Kerkering; we 
did love each other. Remember that sacred hour 
when you conjured me to forget what we were and 
wished to be. Now that time is come. Herr Ker- 
kering is my betrothed." 

She was obliged to support herself by her organ. 
Spinoza stood as if spellbound before her, gazing 
at her. 

"I entreat you," began Olympia again, "do not 
withdraw your friendship from me." 

"I hope Herr Kerkering may afford you the 
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happiness that I myself in happier hours hoped to 
be able to offer you/' answered Spinoza in a hoarse 
voice. He stayed for some time, spoke on in- 
different subjects, and with an amount of humor 
which they had not perceived in him before. 
Though deception was so foreign to his nature, he 
was here entangled in a double network of it. 
He hoped by his equanimity to make Olympia's 
part easier to her, and made it more difficult; he 
thought it owing to his self-respect to remain 
longer that he might take leave quietly; but truly 
it was because it was so painful to him to tear him- 
self away forever from the charming surroundings 
in which the best joys of love had bloomed for him. 

Oldenburg came too, and for the first time kissed 
Spinoza when he heard what had taken place. 

Kerkering was in overflowing spirits, and jest- 
ingly said that he was only born that day, and 
Olympia must sing him a cradle-song. Oldenburg 
asked for the song of the " Maid under the lime 
trees." Olympia objected, but Kerkering too in- 
sisted on that particular one; he desired it as the 
first and only compliance of his new life, and 
pressed on all sides, Olympia unwillingly sat down 
to the organ, and sang: 

" A maiden should right early rise 
To seek where her beloved one lies. 
Beneath the lime trees she -sought him, 
But found not her love where she thought him. 
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" A knight came riding that way to see. 
' What do you here alone ? ' said he. 
' Count you the greenest branches, 
Or the golden, yellow roses ? ' 

" ' I count the greenest branches not, 
And I pluck the golden roses not. 
By my lover I am forsaken, 
No tidings my ears awaken.' 

" 4 Art thou by a lover forsaken? 
No tidings your ears awaken ? 
In Zealand's vales he doth rest him, 
Where other fair dames have caressed him.' 

" ' In Zealand's fields he doth rest him, 
Where other fair dames have caressed him, 
I pray that Heaven his guard may be 
Among those ladies fair and free.' 

" What took he then from his arms so bold? 
A chain it was of red, red gold. 
' Fair child, this chain will I give you, 
Forget you the love who did leave you.' 

• ' 4 And were the chain but once so long 
That it hung from Heaven to earth along, 
Much rather I would it should fail me, 
Than love for another avail me. ' 

" But the blood of the knight was fiery too. 
'Fair child,' he cried, ' take heed what you do. 
You are my true and rightful wife. 
No other shall be my own for life.' " 
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The last notes had not died away when Spinoza 
took his hat and departed. Olympia rose and 
closed the keyboard of the organ so that the pipes 
rattled together. With overflowing heart, thus in 
need of the sympathy of others, Spinoza had come 
to Olympia. There are times when those to whom 
temples of stone are closed must worship in the 
temple of a faithful human heart. 

The fate of Spinoza had thus directed him to seek 
happiness in himself alone. 

He might well have consoled himself in that 
there was now no necessity for him to bow the 
mind trained to truth alone to any form accepted 
by others, and be taught by daily labor and daily 
care to silence and conceal his convictions. He 
might well have comforted himself in that a love 
was annihilated with which he had so often strug- 
gled painfully; but it is ever an enigma of love 
that it longs for lost pain, lost desire. Bitterness 
and depression sought to seize on him, but in self- 
controlled wisdom he learned to impart to his mind 
ever more steadfastly that peace of mind which is 
freedom of mind, in that it submits to the necessity 
of events, and follows their laws as if the heart 
itself had no concern in them. That abandonment 
to a grief whose painful effects can be conquered 
by reason is partial suicide. He who would be free, 
that is, would live according to the laws of reason, 
must never cease to be; and he permits this, his 
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living eternal self-existence, to be interrupted, if 
he allows himself to be overwhelmed by his sensa- 
tions. Only a life according to reason is the true, 
eternal life. 

It was a hard conflict, a breaking loose from all 
special pleasures and all flattering demands, which 
should at last lead him to the summit of pure in- 
tellect, and enable him to express this sentence, 
almost incomprehensible to us, which apparently 
despises the world, and yet glorifies it: 

" I would investigate the acts and efforts of men 
as though they were lines, planes or bodies." 

His friends observed Spinoza's victorious self- 
control with surprise and admiration. By free 
thought he had conquered life with all its casual- 
ties, and now in quiet peace of mind he might first 
call it really his own. 

No glory surrounded his head, but it illuminated 
his whole being. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

SCARS AND PURIFICATION. 

THE Jewish Church wished to follow up it's 
excommunication with civic consequences, and 
petitioned the magistrates to banish the " Blas- 
phemer" from the city. The affair was laid before 
the synod of the reformed ministry for decision, 
and the quiet thinker often found himself distract- 
ed from his investigations by citations and writs. 
With profound reflections on the regulation of the 
commonwealth, and the consumption of human 
material required by it, he often wandered through 
the long passages of the law courts, or sat waiting 
in the ante-rooms. The martyrdom of the modern 
world is composed of a long array of thousands of 
trifling annoyances, and our philosopher had yet 
more to experience. 

His friends pressed him to leave his native land 
of his own free will; he, however, maintained that 
for justice' sake he must submit himself to the 
judgment of the laws appealed to. It was Olden- 
burg's last act of friendship, when sent to England 
as the envoy of the Lower Saxon Union, to free his 
friend from these annoyances. He repeatedly en- 
treated Spinoza to follow him, but Spinoza wished 
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to remain in his quiet seclusion in his native land. 
But he now prepared to leave Amsterdam, for, 
though he was free from all anger, he could not 
always suppress the sudden emotion which often 
agitated him so painfully at seeing himself sur- 
rounded by dislike and avoidance in his native 
place. It was more painful to him innocently to 
raise this feeling in others than to bear its conse- 
quences himself. 

The peculiarities of the friends showed them- 
selves in these discussions in a characteristic man- 
ner. Meyer found extreme pleasure in lashing the 
transgressions, the narrowness, the stupidity of 
men with his sharp satire. Oldenburg declined 
this means, because any violent opposition, all 
hand to hand conflict with the common herd, ap-" 
peared to him unlovely and unclean ; and thus 
Spinoza and Oldenburg often agreed. What the 
other totally avoided from a certain feeling for 
harmony Spinoza reasoned out for himself on a 
foundation of knowledge. 

" The investigation of the incongruities and fail- 
ings of mankind," he said, "can only serve to teach 
us not to be carried away by controversy, but 
rather to quietly work out our own laws of action, 
and conquer the violence of our tempers in the 
shortest possible time. It is an illusion if men think 
to make themselves free and happy by finding out 
the deficiencies and deformities of others and va- 
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riously remarking thereon. The recognition of 
virtue and its causes alone makes us satisfied and 
happy; in that alone can our hearts rejoice. The 
ambitious man speaks most willingly of the false 
reputations and base means of others; the ava- 
ricious spendthrift, of the misuse of money and 
the vices of the rich. He who loves truth does not 
dwell long on lies and obduracy; he combats them 
to the best of his ability, rejoices in his own ac- 
quired knowledge, and admits that those in error 
also act according to the necessities of their nature." 

" Happiness always lies on the other shore," 
added Oldenburg, " but on the other shore of con- 
quered hate, in the serene peace of knowledge." 

Meyer was nevertheless not so easily converted, 
and with the self-congratulation of having prophe- 
sied aright he asked: 

" In Olympia you have probably seen the want of 
character and merely receptive capacity of woman's 
nature, and will give this variety of humankind 
its suitable place in your system." 

"I know," replied Spinoza, "that he who is 
crossed in love thinks of nothing but the untrust- 
worthiness, the falsity and all the other oft-repeated 
defects of women; and all this he as quickly con- 
signs to oblivion when he is again taken into favor 
by the beloved one. But whoever tries to regulate 
his sensations and desires only by his love of free- 
dom will endeavor to acquaint himself with their 
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virtues and the causes thereof as thoroughly as 
possible, and to fill his mind with the joy which 
only springs from true knowledge. Whoever ob- 
serves this diligently — for it is not difficult — and 
then practises it, will best regulate his actions ac- 
cording to the law of reason." 

Thus the friends raised and animated each other 
in their penetration of the nature of intellect and 
investigation of its laws of action, and Spinoza had 
in his own life proof sufficient of the theory, which 
he maintained with irrefutable reasoning, that the 
passions alone disturb the universal well-being and 
the internal harmony of the individual; but reason 
reconciles them. 

This pleasant, lively intercourse was interrupted 
by Oldenburg's departure for England. Spinoza, 
Meyer and de Vries accompanied him to Schreyers- 
toren (the weeping gate), which takes its name from 
the tears of the deserted for the departure of their 
friends. With a heavy heart Spinoza tore himself 
from his friend's arms, and watched him sadly as 
the waves bore him away. Meyer and de Vries yet 
remained to him; but the one was too young to be 
wholly his friend, their age and experience were 
too unequal; the other was married. A hundred 
relations and circumstances make it impossible for 
a husband and father to devote himself to a friend 
with the same undivided attention. In Oldenburg 
he had lost his most faithful friend. 
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As he returned alone over the Amstel bridge 
he met a funeral procession. Among the mourners 
he recognized his former master and fellow-work- 
men. One of them beckoned him to go with them; 
he joined the train and learned that they were 
bearing Peter Blyning to the grave. On the 
last harvest-home he had been at a dance with his 
comrades. His companions in jest sent all the 
girls to him,x>ne after the other, to ask him to dance. 
He could hardly contain himself for rage and morti- 
fication; he poured wine and gin into a glass one 
after the other and drank them off. Then weeping 
bitterly he took his crutches and went out. Sud- 
denly a terrific shriek was heard and hey all 
hastened out. Peter having fallen down the steps 
and fractured his skull, lay there in his last agony. 

Spinoza followed the procession much moved. 
On the way he encountered Chisdai. When he 
came near him he saw Chisdai spit towards him 
three times and say the Hebrew words, " But thou 
shalt utterly detest it, and thou shalt utterly abhor 
it, for it is a cursed thing" (Deut. vii. 26). Spinoza 
took no notice, and, sunk in his own thoughts, ac- 
companied the corpse of the unhappy man to its 
last resting-place. 

That evening he received another agitating visit. 
Closely wrapped in his mantle de Silva came to 
him, arid in a stern voice began without other greet- 
ing: 
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" It is not as the Jew that I come to you- He 
knows you no more. The physician stands before 
you; his calling is to help all, to advise without 
question whomsoever it may be. I counsel you, 
leave your native town; danger menaces you. Your 
heart is sick as long as you are here. No man can 
bear to wander among his own people, thrust forth 
from them like a corpse by those with whom he 
once lived in fellowship. I know you do not mean 
to insult those who take your continued stay as an 
insult. And one thing more. Ephraim Cardoso 
has joined another party of emigrants for Brazil. 
Chisdai wished to join them, but they refused him. 
No one will associate with him, he is avoided like 
one plague-stricken. No one will forgive him for 
being your accuser." 

"But I forgive him." 

" That does not help him, nor does it help you. 
I am afraid he broods over a dreadful deed, for he 
seldom leaves home in the daytime, but sneaks 
out at night. Let me warn you; I do at in kind- 
ness to you. Ay, I will recall my words, and say I 
come to you as a Jew. You have not scoffed at 
our religion before the Sanhedrim, you have spoken 
as beseemed a thinker. I myself will have naught 
to do with thought that is not founded on faith; 
but a Jew appeals to you; be just to us, as to others. 
You are more pious than you let yourself appear, 
than your reason permits you to confess." 
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" Is faith then the only form of piety ?" 

" I know, I know," continued Silva hastily. " I 
am not come to dispute with you. You may attrib- 
ute it to pride that I still ascribe piety to you. 
But when you left the synagogue forever you 
must have seen beside a seat of prayer, where once 
your father stood, a child, and that child prayed 
fervently, and that child was yourself. Forget it 
not. And you may know and keep it in remem- 
brance that a Jew, with sorrow in his heart, sees 
you set forth on your lonely way. Farewell !" 

Spinoza stretched out his hand to de Silva, but 
the latter only grasped that of the heretic with a 
mantle-covered hand, and went quickly away. 

This new circumstance deeply agitated Spinoza 
It was news from a life that he had lost. He could 
not be forgotten yet. 

Soon, however, news of a death roused sincere 
sorrow in Spinoza's heart. It was the news that 
his teacher, Van den Ende, was executed in Paris. 
The always good-natured physician, who prized 
laughter as the highest good, had in action shown 
a devotion to his fatherland that no one would 
have expected from him. In order to prevent Louis 
XIV. from levying war on the United Provinces 
by a popular rising at home, he, with the Due de 
Rohan and others, had plotted an insurrection in 
Normandy. He paid for it with a death on the 
gallows. 
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All the inhabitants of Amsterdam, indeed of the 
United Netherlands, gave a tender, and in some 
cases, remorseful thought to the departed. Many 
indeed maintained that the doctor wished to enjoy 
his greatest good wholesale; he wanted to laugh in 
chorus with all Europe at Louis XIV. driven hither 
and thither over the world's stage. But the under- 
taking of Van den Ende, and his self-sacrificing 
death, were too grave and impressive not to cut 
short such an explanation. 

Spinoza tried to explain to himself this astonish- 
ing turn in his teacher's life. That a lightly living 
nature might also be a lightly dying one is easily 
admissible; and even this neck-risking setting of 
his formerly squandered life on a single cast might 
be traceable to Van den Ende's character and 
theories. Still something remained inexplicable. 
Spinoza had mentally to excuse himself to his 
teacher; he had not expected so much from him. 

He felt obliged to offer Olympia his condolences. 
In the expression of his grief and recognition of 
the bold deed must lie his reparation. 

He examined himself severely, and felt he could 
say that only pure participation in the grief of his 
former love moved him to it; and in the even- 
ing he took the once familiar way to Van den 
Ende's dwelling. The house was Silent and de- 
serted, and he learned from a neighbor that Olym- 
pia had accompanied her husband to Hamburg. 
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As he passed the church of St. Olave's on his re- 
turn, there, where he had once passed the night on 
the steps, and gazed at Olympia's window, some one 
rushed at him, seized him by the arm, and stabbing 
him in the breast with a dagger, ran swiftly away, 
saying, " The ass hath horns." Spinoza had luckily 
escaped the stroke. Only his mantle was pierced. 
He thought he recognized the assassin. It was 
Chisdai. 

When the first involuntary shock and its imme- 
diate effects on his mind had passed, Spinoza only 
reflected that fanaticism is nothing but a return 
to a primeval law of nature, which is apparently 
founded on laws of mind and on the sacredness 
of law. The confused, hot-headed zeal which 
makes the internal law an external watchword has 
in all times cursed, crucified, burnt at the stake, and 
stabbed its enemies. It is worth while to reveal 
their innate laws to mankind, and lead them to love, 
and joy, and felicity. . . . 

He kept the torn mantle as a reminder to do it. 

Can we take this as a metaphor, that hatred and 
want of judgment only pierce the clothes of the 
wise, but cannot reach their inner self ? 

Spinoza did not hear that on the morning after 
the attempted crime a body was dragged from the 
Amstel. It was Chisdai's. He was buried un- 
mourned, as a suicide, like Uriel Acosta, whose 
grave he had insulted. 
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No news of the Jewish congregation reached Spi- 
noza, and now he was prostrated by sickness. 

Thy free thought hath raised thee aloft into the 
infinite; above isolated appearance thou dost hover 
in the knowledge of universal laws, then suddenly 
thou art overthrown in an obscure chamber, dead 
to the world, the mind shattered, extinguished the 
streaming light from the law of the universe. No 
dagger stroke of the hand of man had reached 
Spinoza's heart, and yet he felt inexpressible pain 
in his breast, and blood flowed from his mouth. 

Was it the result of so many agitating events 
following one after the other, and that infirmity 
which had already attacked him in early youth, and 
recurred on the occasion of his preaching in the 
synagogue ? 

Spinoza lay in sore sickness. 

Now it was that Ludwig Meyer showed himself 
the faithful, helpful friend through day and night. 
And with his own gay humor he told his friend in 
quiet hours: 

"Now you are what you ought to be; indeed, 
more. You are a banished Jew and a bachelor. A 
bachelor can return again to that innocence of 
Paradise before woman was created. He stands 
alone and free. My original sin — you may laugh 
away — -you will help me by it. Is it not of deep 
significance that as soon as a second being speaks 
to Adam he is no longer alone ? He no longer acts 
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merely for himself. He must accommodate his 
actions to another's. Indeed, in the end he follows 
another's will. That is the fall; he did not act for 
himself, but for another. But the bachelor is like 
Adam in Paradise. You must remain the Adam of 
the mind." 

Spinoza smiled at his friend, and explained that 
man is not really free in solitude, but only in so- 
ciety. Ludwig Meyer often stood as if in prayer 
beside the bed of the philosopher, who in painless 
moments looked upon his illness as a circumstance 
foreign to his real being. Only once he spoke of 
the trials he had gone through, and extended an 
idea he had expressed before: 

"The heaviest burden that men can lay upon 
us is not that they persecute us with their own 
hatred, ingratitude and scorn; no, it is by planting 
hatred and scorn in our souls. That is what does 
not let us breathe freely nor see clearly. It is 
vanity and self-destruction to hate a man. We 
must only try to make the wrong action unavailing, 
and thus again obtain the love of God, in which 
the world is so peaceful and happy, and which fills 
us at all times with joy." 

He rose ever higher towards that serene height 
of contemplation, so that he might say of himself: 

"I have ever carefully striven with myself neither 
to despise, nor to blame, nor to detest human ac- 
tions, but to understand them. And likewise the 
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human sensations of love, hatred, envy, avarice and 
pity, and the other motive powers of the soul to 
regard them not as faults but as qualities of human 
nature, which belong to it as much as air, heat, 
cold, storm, thunder and the like are in the nature 
of the atmosphere, and which, if they are uncon- 
genial, are yet necessary, and have their ascertained 
causes through which we try to apprehend their 
nature, and in whose contemplation the mind is as 
much entertained as in apprehending the things 
that are agreeable to the imagination." 

Meyer could not abstain from plainly telling this 
investigator of truth his serious situation. For a 
short time, as if he already felt the sleep of 
death, Spinoza closed his eyes, while Meyer ex- 
plained to him that his symptoms were unmistak- 
ably those of consumption, and only careful and 
regular supervision of his life could lengthen his 
years. Silence reigned for a time, and Meyer 
Watched the unmoved countenance of his friend, 
who still kept his eyes closed. Then the sick man 
arose, his eyes shone brightly, no sound of pain, no 
complaint parted his lips. With the peace of per- 
fected wisdom he decided on the rule of life which 
he would henceforward follow. And he stood erect 
while he declared that now, in reflection and self- 
knowledge alone should his life be ordered, in self- 
control should his existence be maintained, and in 
peace of mind it should be fulfilled. 
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He kept his word. 

When full of years to contemplate death, to leave 
the world of sight and sensation, this is hard, and 
yet we may comfort ourselves in that we have run 
through our allotted space. But in the bloom of 
years, before the midday of life, to feel the seed 
of death within us, to fight it day by day, to watch 
each evidence of life, to miss the habitual quiet 
conviction that life will go on of itself, with careful 
forethought to keep the duty of existence at all 
times before our eyes, and thus to rejoice gayly 
and innocently in the sunny day, to work vigor- 
ously, aroused by no appeal from without, to find 
in his own thoughts the sacredness of life and its, 
joys — that man alone is capable of this to whom 
freedom and necessity, mortality and eternity, are 
one, who in wisdom has mounted the highest 
peak of existence. For wisdom is recognized har- 
mony with nature's laws, the fulfilment of duty^ 
which, in recognition of and obedience to these, 
becomes inclination. 

Such wisdom was Spinoza's. 

The world, with its thousand contradictions and 
inconsistencies in individual manifestations, was in 
his mind dissolved into harmony. He had thrown 
off all selfishness, all measurement of things in their 
influence on individuals; his own life and its trials 
were lost in the whole. And in enjoyment of the 
knowledge of divine truth he lived the life eternal. 
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" He was the free man who can dare to say: 
"I forbear from evil, or strive to forbear from 
it, because it is in direct opposition to my special 
nature, and would divide me from the love and 
knowledge of God, which is the highest good." 

In everlasting, unalterable harmony, as the legend 
says of the gods, and as nature around is unchange- 
able, lived Benedict Spinoza. What he had attained 
to by knowledge became to him blissful habit. And 
as he had once planned life in his thoughts, his 
thoughts now gave him life. 



EPILOGUE. 

ONE night he saw a great vision. A man stood 
before him who was wonderful and strange to 
see. His head was covered with a broad hat whose 
color was as yellow as the grain beneath the sickle, 
and the hair of his head was white and flowed to his 
shoulders; on his brow was a sign of blood; his eyes 
lay hidden in their sockets overgrown with strag- 
gling hair. Two furrows reached from them to 
the corners of his mouth; in them his tears had 
once streamed, but now they were empty, for the 
spring was dried up. His white lips were over- 
grown with hair that reached to his girdle. A 
hair shirt flapped round his meagre body, and his 
feet were naked and cut. At his right side hung a 
pouch, and there also his robe was covered with a 
patch of the color of his hat. On his heart he car- 
ried a small roll in an iron case, fastened to a cord 
which hung round his neck and made a deep fur- 
row in his flesh. In his right hand he held a staff 
which reached high above his head. 

And the man bent over him, kissed him on the 
brow, and said: 

" Knowest thou me well, O thou my son, in 
whom I am well pleased ! Already more than six 
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hundred times rias the sun fulfilled its course since 
the day when woe flowed over my head. I stood 
in my doorway and held my child in my arms. 
There they brought Jesus, son of Joseph and Mary 
of Nazareth, who called himself our Messiah. I 
hated him, for we loved the earth and he showed 
us the Heavens. We wished for a sword, and he 
taught us to love the foreign yoke. He was not 
our Messiah. When he would have rested on the 
threshold of my house, I spurned him with my foot 
and thrust him away. But he said, ' Come with me; 
thy foot which hath spurned me shall find no rest 
until the day when I return and found my kingdom 
upon earth.' The child fell from my arms. I fol- 
lowed him. I saw him die the death on the cross. 
I saw my house, I saw my children no more. They 
were scattered like chaff before the wind, or were 
devoured by the sword. Unstable and unsettled 
as Cain I wandered through forest and field, over 
stream and mountain. The flowers closed their 
petals before my eyes, the grass withered if my feet 
approached it, the birds became mute in the air, 
and the hungry lion, roaring as he came near, re- 
coiled in fright when he saw me. But the wild 
animals were merciful arid kind compared with 
those whom I regarded as of my race. I wandered 
through town and country. They drowned me with 
wormwood and choked me with gall, they poured 
poison in my wounds and made my bed on thorns, 
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and when I would have laid down my head to rest 
they made the ground tremble beneath me, and 
when I uplifted my complainings they stopped my 
mouth with fiery embers. In every place to which 
I directed my footsteps they seized me by the hair, 
collected wood in a pile, and thrust me into the 
flames; but Jehovah, the God of Israel, whose eter- 
nal Law I bore in my heart, sent his angel. And 
though the flames stretched out their devouring 
tongues towards me, he saved me; and though 
they shed my blood in streams, he raised me and 
animated me anew; and though they enveloped me 
in thick darkness, yet his light was kindled and 
shone clearly around me; and though they buried 
me in mouldering graves, his breath blew on me 
and breathed new life into me. Often I asked him, 
i When will it end, O Lord ? When wilt thou have 
mercy on me ? When wilt thou hold me in kindness 
again before thy countenance ? When wilt thou 
pour balm into my wounds ? When soften my tor- 
ments ? When wilt thou let me find rest ? When 
wilt thou turn hatred into love, that I may cease to 
be an abomination, and the mark of scorn unto ail 
nations ? Why must I endure eternal dying with- 
out death, an eternal death without life ? See, race 
after race have I seen fade and pass away like the 
grass of the field; kingdoms have I seen arise and 
crumble to dust before the breath of thy mouth. 
Everything rots and is brought forth anew; only I 
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alone hang like the drops to a pail that tremble in 
the wind but do not fall. - Where the bonds of ice 
hold the earth everlastingly chained, there I stood; 
and Arabia's hot sands burned the soles of my feet; 
and nowhere, nowhere a land where I might sow or 
reap, or where I might find a grave. Jerusalem 
the Glorious lies in ruins. When wilt thou rebuild 
her ? When lead us back again ? Look down ! I 
say in the morning, Would that it were eve; and in 
the evening, Would that it were morn. Look down! 
Trouble is my companion, shame and sorrow are 
my playfellows. I have won love from them. Give 
me tears, tears give me, that I may weep my misery. 
Wilt thou not take then thy hand from off me. Let 
mine enemies pierce the core of my soul, let me die, 
let me die. See, I have covered myself with hatred; 
let me take revenge on mine enemies, and ten times 
told over their heads what they have done unto me. 
Speak to the thunder that it may shatter them; 
command thy lightning that it may devour the 
marrow of their bones; or give me a sword, a sword 
give me, that I may bathe myself in their blood. 
Or will the time come when Love and Faith 
shall meet, Justice and Peace kiss one another, 
Truth spring from the earth, Justice look down 
from Heaven?' 

" See, my son, such were my complainings, such 
was my despair, such my hope ! Thou art come to 
be a Saviour to mankind, me too thou wilt save. 
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Those who are of thy race have rejected thee, they 
have attempted thy life; those who are not of thy 
race have betrayed thee, they have embittered thy 
sweetest feeling. Thou knowest no anger, thou re- 
wardest them with the truth." 

The vision bent again over the sleeper and kissed 
him. It was a kiss of the dying Ahasuerus, who 
bore on himself the doom of that Israel which slew 
Jesus Christ on the Cross. 

Spinoza went to Rhynsberg, and from there to 
Voorburg and the Hague, and wrote the "Theo- 
logico-Political Tractate" and the " Ethics." There, 
alone and deserted, he ended his days. The five 
books of the " Ethics" came out after his death. 

He died on February 21st, 1677, in his forty- 
fourth year. 

No thinker, arisen since Spinoza, has lived so 
much in the eternal as he did. 



THE END. 



